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BUT DON’T FORGET TO BUY 
YOUR TICKETS TO READ 


ONE WAY THROUCH 


CALIFORNIA * 


YOU WILL REGRET IT IF You miss SY 





MT. SHASTA AND SACRAMENTO VALLEY 

SAN FRANCISCO AND GOLDEN GATE 

YOSEMITE VALLEY AND BIG TREES j Nee 
DEL MONTE AND MONTEREY BAY / ~=4 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY AND SANTA CRUZ Sa 


SANTA BARBARA AND LOS ANGELES 


I ade Oe Ne 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND 
OTHER CALIFORNIA LITERATURE OF ANY 
AGENT OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
THE ROAD TO CALIFORNIA 
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DELICIOUS CALIFORNIA FRUITS 


“From the Orchard to your Table”’ 
Packed in 2% pound tins with all the original fragrance and flavor of the fresh fruit fully preserved 
SPECIAL OFFER 

On receipt of $6.00 we will deliver to any railroad station in the United States, freight prepaid, 
one case containing twenty-four 21% lb. tins of assorted fruits in heavy syrups; the assortment to 
consist of four cans of Apricots, two of Black Tartarian Cherries, two of Royal Anne Cherries, four 
of Yellow Free Stone Peaches, two of Yellow Cling Peaches, two of sliced Yellow Cling Peaches, 
four of Plums, three Bartlett Pears and one Hawaiian Sliced Pineapple. 

Or one case containing eighteen 24 lb. tins of assorted fruits in heavy syrups and six sixteen- 
ounce glass jars of preserves, as follows: One jar of Apricot Preserves, one of Loganberries, one of 
Grapefruit Marmalade, one of Orange Marmalade, one of Yellow Cling Peach Preserves, one Pitted- 
Plum Preserves; three tins Apricots, one Black Cherries, one Royal Anne Cherries, three Peaches, 
two Lemon Clings, two Sliced Clings, two Bartlett Pears,three Plums and one Hawaiian Sliced Pineapple. 

All are guaranteed to be the finest produced in California. 

Two cases or more, delivered to the same address, $5.50 per case. 

Write for our beautiful illustrated booklet, ‘‘From the Orchard to Your Table,’’ mailed free 
upon request. Every American housewife should read it. Lay SunseT down and do it now. 


CODE-PORTWOOD CANNING COMPANY 


101 FRONT STREET. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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SANTA CRUZ 
CALIFORNIA | 
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APRIL—A clear and rainless month in the most attrac- 
tive winter and summer seaside resort on the Pacific Coast. 
Grand redwoods, excellent surf-bathing, flowers in pro- 
| fusion. Floriculture, horticulture and diversified farming | 
unsurpassed, 
Send two cent stamp to Board of Trade, Santa Cruz, 
or beautifully illustrated BOOKLET. | 
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Santa Cruz Mountains 


The most unique and charming of all mountain places. 
It’s popular because it’s the ideal spot, with a 210- 
acre reservation of Giant Redwoods and Mountain 
Streams ; because it’s most perfectly appointed, and 
because it’s the most accessible. 

On the Main Line of Narrow Gauge Railroad 
direct from San Francisco and San Jose 
FRANCIS W. SMITH, Manager, 

FELTON P.0O., TUXEDO STATION, CALIFORNIA 
Write for illustrated booklet 


Fishing Tackle 


OUTING AND 
CAMPING GOODS 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Outing Garments made to order 


538 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1889) 


HEAD OFFICE 
S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Subscribed Capital - - 
Paid in - ° ° ° 
Profit and Reserve Fund =- 


$17,000,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 


6 per cent Certificates of Deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


WM. CORBIN, Secy. and General Manager 








Don’t Miss Seeing the Big Trees 


This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six miles north 
of Santa Cruz. These giants of the forest are reached by one of 
the most picturesque driveways in California. This highway pene- 
trates to the very heart of the mountains, delighting the eye at every 
turn with some exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense giving 
number of people, will be met with carriages at depot upon arrival 
of trains. 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow gauge 
wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have carriages meet them at 
Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa Cruz in time to take the famous 
Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern Pacific 
Company’s ticket office, 6r3 Market street, San Francisco, or at Del 
Monte ticket office, Monterey. Address 


mM. C. HOPKINS 


Proprietor CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 














FAT FOLKS 


I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 6 inches 
and hips 14 inches in a short time by a guaranteed harmless 
remedy without exercise or starving. I will tell you all about 
it. Enclose stamp. Address Mrs. E. F. RicHARDS, 226 East 
Ninth Street, Riverside, California. 





If you are an American over 18 
years of age and able to read and 
write, we can qualify you fora 
good government position. The 


cost is low. Write at once for 

Civil Service Booklet. State age. 
Internat’ Corres. Schools 

Box 551 C Scranton, Pa. 














Non-binding, dust proof glass doors, which recede over 
top of books out of the way on frictionless roller bearings. 
Beautifully finished in Golden and Weathered Oak, Mahogany 


— Birch finished Mahogany. 4 











Geo. H. Fuller Desk Co. 


646-648-650 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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(~~ All refractive errors, 
» muscular trouble and 


Illustrated treatise with affidavit 
testimonials free. Address, 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 Broadway, New York. | 


Y 2 
S—— So) 4Desecs sco DD oor. 


See affidavit testimonials in Treatise 1904—Dept. C. 







The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 
Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 
per acre. 
Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms. 
For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


BUST MY BUTTONS 


If the CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOLS ain’t CalKers 





















They have made more noise than any of 
their relations. The “ Little Giant” Drill 
made by the same Company is a bird, 
at least it sounds like a humming-bird 
when in action and is many 
times more effective. Their 
Franklin Air Compressors are ; 
out of sight; at least they don’t ) 
appear in this adver- 

~ tisement. You’ll 
never be able to keep abreast 
of the times unless you obtain 
a late Catalogue from the 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
EASTERN OFFICES: 95 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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In doing ones banking 
with the Trust @mpany 
allof the perfectly 





ax%interest on ten day 
demand de 
pi op on term deposits. 

otming accounts received. 


MERCHANTS 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


“a Capiial $275,000 
wg 209211 .S.Broadway 
i LosAngeles 

California 


osits rz. | 


PETER’S 


THE ORICINAL Swiss Mlik- 


CHOCOLATE 


HIGH AS THE ALPS IN QUALITY 
Beware of inferior substitutes, wrapped 
in opious tr eee of the well-known 
PETE eo. Insist on PETER’S, 
it is a [rrosietib os Delicious.” 

FREE SAMPLE "em request. 

— CORLISS & & ry Sole Importers, 

Hudson St., New York. 





our own Building. 




















7 Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, 
Berry and Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. Abundance 
of water for irrigation where n 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 Per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 


For particulars write 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
—_if 


ee 
} SU NSET The leading magazine of California and 
the west. $1 a year—ten cents a copy. 


Published by Passenger Department 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


431 California Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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1500 a Year 


or Life 


F YOU WISH TO 

save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
servative or a more 
reasonable investment 
than we have to offer— 
more profitable than life 
insurance—-safe as city 
real estate, yet not so 
costly—better than a sav- 
ings bank, for the return 
is greater. 

We have full and com- 
plete literature, showing 
conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite refer- 
ence of good character, 

























\ \ 60 ’ ' / 
The Hand that 
Marks the 
Minutes is the 
Hand that 
Rules the 







ONE OF OUR 7 
15-MONTH-OLD TREES proving beyond any doubt 


that our proposition is 
bona fide, certain and profitable. Our booklets give 
‘reasons,’ and any one who can spare from $4 to $20 
a month can provide for old age and protect them- The 
selves against the rayages of time, the chances of 
poverty and the misfortune of ill health by 2p 


securing a competent income that will cover all ae 
necessary living requirements. 
It is worth your time to ask for our booklets 
—do this today in justice to your future. It is i 
not only the man who saves, but he who 
saves profitably. The - demand for rubber can . 


never be fully supplied—a rubber plantation is 
more hopeful than a gold mine—our booklets 
tell you the facts that have taken years to 





yrove—write for them today. 
This rine ts divided ite only 6,000 shares, marks the 
equivalent to an acre in our Ystilja Rubber minutes for 
celine > nie sonaietina ; 
ogg ge ee ee millions and 
sy gee age ener has well earned 
Sa AS ee the title of the \ 
during the period of seven years and an annual World's Timekeeper. 


income of $1,500 for life. This investment 
insures absolutely the safety of your future. The 
man or woman who owns five shares in Ystilja ELQIN 

rubber plantation need have no fear of old age, oe co., 
no doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety Pen 
for after years—you are safe—absolutely and 
certainly—our booklets will prove these state- 
ments—write for them today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co, 


321“*A” Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


An illustrated history of the watch sent free. 











Fe at. 
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Are youa Rooter? 
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FOR NEW 
NAMES ferecxes WANTED 
We want a number of new names 
for our new California odors. If 
you will send us three good sug- 
gestive names, that have never 
been used before we willsend you 
A FREB SAMPLE 
OF OUR FAMOUS ODOR 
‘* Sunset Violets ”’ 
Mail names direct tous and mention 
the name of your druggist 
RIEGER & CO., 165 FIRST ST. 
San Francisco, California 





the great Base Ball Game 


brings out the fine points, tells 
you how, gets you interested, 
gets you excited, and you can 
play the game on areal diamond 
just as you see the Pacific Coast 
and other League Stars play it. 


Riegers  ~Madewhere 
California — theFlowers 
Perfumes Grow” 


At your dealer or sent 
post-paid for 50 cents. 


THE FAN CRAZE CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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The Alps of 
Southern California 











IDYLL WILD 


(one mile above the sea). A beautiful 
mountain village located in the midst of 
737,000 acres of pine forest, is open all 
the year round, tis twenty miles from 
the Southern Pacific at Banning, and 
twenty miles from the Santa Fe at Hemet. 
Strawberry Valley Lodge, the principal 
hotel, has a chef who is unsurpassed. 
There is an orchestra, bowling alley, lawn 
tennis, billiards, hunting, excellent saddle- 
horses, and everything to make an outing 








For particulars address delightful. Just the place for delicate 
R. A. LOWE, Manager children, overworked professional and busi- 

ness men, weary, nervous women, and 

IDYLLWILD, STRAWBERRY VALLEY all lovers of nature. Furnished cottages 
RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA and furnished tents for rent for house- 
Long Dietance Telephone keeping to accommodate those who do 











not desire to board at the Lodge. 
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Freeman Sanitary Dishwasher 


Suitable for family, restaurant or hotel use. It is the first practical 
dishwasher for family use ever offered to the public. It washes and 
dries the most delicate china or crockery in three to five minutes. It 
also washes knives, forks, spoons, glassware, etc. The water used is 
hot, much hotter than it is possible to use by hand, instantly removing 
all grease and dirt, leaving the dishes, as its name implies, in a clean, 
sanitary condition. The dishes do not move, and with ordinary care 
cannot be broken, cracked or chipped. The saving of china will pay 
for cost of a washer in many cases the first year. Washing dishes in the 
old way does more to chap and redden the hands than all other things. 
Detroit, Mich., November 2, 1904. 

Gentlemen: The dishwasher I purchased from you is giving my wife 
the greatest kind of satisfaction. It certainly does the work in the easiest 
and cleanest way possible. There can be no doubt of the success of the 
washer; it is certainly in keeping with the century we are living in. Trust- 
ing your company will enjoy as prosperous sales with the dishwashing 


machines as they rightly deserve, I remain, 
Yours truly, ALFRED EASTER. 





ce YOUR wife or daughter, if she does her own work, takes up two hours each 
3 day with dishwashing. This means in each week fourteen hours, in one 
month sixty hours, in one year 720 hours, or ninety working days Do you 
want your wife or daughter to spend ninety days out of 365 in the dishpan? 
No! My wife and family are my dearest treasures, and if I can save them 





Ui this never-ending drudgery of the dishpan by getting a SANITARY DISH- 
* e * WASHER, I shall have one at once, no matter the cost. I have never 
Family Size, Price $20.00 interfered with the kitchen management, but I do know that there is no 


housework more unpleasant to my wife or daughter than dishwashing, and 


Hotel Size, Price $25.00 pnp wins 9 
233 Crossley Building 


FREEMAN DISHWASHER CO. SAN FRANCISCO 


























OROVILLE ite soon 


THE RAILROAD GATEWAY TO THE EAST 
GOLD ABOVE AND BELOW THE GROUND 


BUTTB COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Orange, Lemon, Pomelo, Olive and Fig thrive abundantly. 
Water in plenty, also Alfalfa and Deciduous fruits. Oroville, 
the county seat, and Chico, our largest city, are progressing 










rapidly. Smaller towns are growing in proportion. New activ- 
ities are attracting new people. The growth is healthy because 
it is founded on industrial activity, and it has only begun. 





Public bodies which answer inquiries and provide information 

regarding their respective localities are as follows: 

Oroville Chamber of C ce, Chico Chamber of 
Commerce, Biggs Board of Trade, Butte County, 
California. A beautifully illustrated booklet mailed 


free for the asking. “Te 
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If You Want Value for Your Money 





BUY A 
BALTIMORE 
HAMMERLESS 
SHOTGUN 






A Good Recommendation, Once Sold, Stay Sold 
W here they are sold the most, they are liked the best 
Distributing agents of guns and ammunition of all descriptions 


BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco Write for Catalogue 
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DIAMOND 
MATCH COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR AND WHITE PINE 


LUM BE R 
LATH, SHINGLES, BOX SHOOKS 


Prompt DELIVERY. 





















PRICES ON APPLICATION, 
MILLS AT STIRLING CITY 
MAIN OFFICE AND YARDS 
CHICO 
CAL. 


P. O. ADDRESS CHICO, CALIFORNIA CA 








San Rafael 


California-— 





- ie = eee . : i . Bea 
California’ ~ Sontow Resort at ee 4S ae 
WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL THE YEAR AROUND ee . 

Only a! Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at og ‘ 


se of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 
Table and all appointments unexcelled. Tennis, Golf, Bowling, Sapeek TE 
Scenery. A perfect winter climate. @ Send for booklet, or call 
613 Market St R. V. HALTON, Proprietor. 
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Self-Lighting Pocket Lamp 
Size of pencil, takes place kerosene 
lamps, candles and matches. Exelu- 
sive territory to Agents, rapid seller. 
Seeing’s believ ing. Send wae 


PREMIE G. Co 
Dept.19 32 PARK PLACE, NEW "YORK. 


10 men in each State to travel, 
tack signs and distribute samples 
and circulars of our goods, Salary 
$75.00 per month, $3.00 per day 
for expenses. KUHLMAN CO., 


Dept. M Atlas Block, Chicago. 











CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
Hercules Powder and Gelatine 


49 Second Street, Wells Fargo & Company’s Building 
San Francisco, California 





















A Positive Relief for 
Chapped Hands, Chafing 
' and all Skin Afflictions. 
Mennen’s face on every box; be sure that you get the original, 
Suld everywhere, or by uiail 25 cents. Sample free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUMs 


Beautifies and 
Preserves the 
Complexion. 








The Mark That 
Multiplies 
YOUR SALARY 


When an institution with a working equipment 
valued at $5,000,000 aud a reputation of 13 
years’ continued success offers to show you with- 
out charge how to multiply your s: alary, either 
by advancing in your present work or by chang- 
ing toa more lucrative oc cupation offering greater 
opportunities for your natural talents, isn’t the 
offer worthy of your consideration ? 

When this institution further oflers to give you 
the names and addresses of thousands wlio 
as the direct result of investigating this of- 
fer have either secured lucrative positions or are 
managing enterprises of their own, isn’t it worth 
the time it takes to ask how you can do likewise? 

Doesn’t your curiosity, if not your ambition, 
make it impossible for you to allow the oppor- 
tunity to go by when this institution invites you, 
without furthe r obligations on your part, to in- 
dicate the position you would like to have, 
by simply making 


A MARK LIKE THIS 


Study the List—Mark the position you desire 
—Cut out the Coupon and mail it te us. 














~ International ‘Correspondence Schools 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 
Please send me your booklet, ‘1001 Stories of 
| Success,” and ex plain how I can qualify for the 
position before which I have marked } 















aiieemmenial 
Electrician 


| Bookkeeper 
Stenographer Elec. Eu 

| Advertisement Writer Elee.Li ae 
Show Card Writer Mech. Engineer 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Window Trimmer Surveyor | 
Mechan’l Draughtsman Stationary Engineer 
Ornamental Designer Civil Engineer 
| Illustrator Build’g Contractor | 
Civil Service Architee’! Draughtsman 
| Chemist Architect i] 
Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
| French \ with Paice mn Foreman Plumber | 
Spanishs Phonograph Mining Engineer 
| 
\ 
! 














Name 








street and No. 
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SURREY TYPE ONE 
XE] 18 horse power, $1350 


he operation of this vehicle is both 
: 4 strtfole end satuz2-a) “The ignit- 
«x¢ 10m of the spark is entirels- automatic. 
an The brakes are operated bs pedals, 
43] not bs- levers. With the steering wheel 
and throttle, attached to it, operable bs onc 
hand,the other hand is alwass free to manage 
the clutches bs~ the single lever, and no con- 
fasion is possible. @ Other models $750, $850, 
$2000 and $3000. C(/zxwedrate de Fvery: 































Pain Office and Factory; Kenosha Wisconsin. 
E.R.Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado, 
W. K.Cowan,830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California, Rambler Automobile Ag ency; Tenth 


and Market Streets, San Francisco, California. 
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Among al) 
automobiles the 
Cadillac stands pre-eminent for its 
low cost of maintenance. Simple, durable, common- 
sense construction makes it truly the “ Car of Economy.” 
Because of simplicity of power-development and efficiency of trans- 
mission there is practically no energy lost in the Cadillac—a feature which 
alone reduces by a big percentage the cost of fuel, lubrication, etc. 
The Cadillac mechanism is designed with a view to making it virtually trouble-proof, 
with the result that the liability of damaging the motor or its connections through a 
mistake in manipulation is reduced to a minimum. Absolute control at all times and 
under all conditions is maintained more easily—With felver things to think of—in the 
Cadillac than in any other machine. This means that the Cadillac is the safest, the most 
reliable and most easily operated of all motor cars. The new medium-power touring car 
shown above is in every detail a notable example of art and skill in automobile building. 
The many features of beauty, efficiency and appointment which characterize it are found 
also in the other Cadillac models. 












Model F—Side-Entrance Touring Car. 

Modei B—Touring Car, with detachable tonneau. 

Model E—Light, stylish, powerful Runabout, divided seat. 
Model D—Four-Cylinder, 30 h. p. Touring Car. 








Write for CatalogW , and address of nearest dealer, where you can see and try a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE C0., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


+ ' = 
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CAL NIA. LANDS 


Oty COMPANY CAPITAL $500000 


Ne 


ALMO FEBRUARY 20 1905 


CALIFORNIA’S bes lands were originally taken up as old Spanish grants. 


We are subdividing one of the finest of these—of forty thousand acres—the 
“RIO de LOS MOLINOS.’’ 


This is one of the most prolific sections of the great Sacramento Valley and 
lies within a few miles of Red Bluff, the county seat of Tehama County. 


This section is one of the garden spots of the Pacific Coast. Here are the 
most favorable climatic conditions and the richest of sediment soil. Grain and fruit 


thrive; from alfalfa four or more crops a year can be cut. 


This property is on the east bank of the Sacramento River, and is amply 
watered by numerous streams and an irrigation system. First-class railroad and 
steamer transportation facilities on the property. Unparalleled opportunity for the 
farmer and the homeseeker. 


For full information and descriptibe matter, write to 


SMITH CROWDER, Manager 


LOS MOLINOS LAND COMPANY 


RED BLUFF, TEHAMA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
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AUTIFULWAQ 


‘ISHIS is the ideal land for the® 


home-seeker or the pleasure 
tourist. If you are either of these, 
the Hawaii Book will prove of super- 
lative interest to you. 

It describes Hawaii thoroughly 
in all its phases. It is crowded with 
photographs that make the island’s 
natural beauties and its social life 
live before your eyes. It gives in- 
teresting statistics and rare historical 
facts. It contains a word-picture 
written by Mark Twain that is a 
glowing tribute to the charm of this 
newest of Uncle Sam's possessions. 
It is, in fact, a book that no Ameri- 


Sent anywhere in United States, our exquis- 

itely illustrated Catalogue No. 29 C, of Lace 

Curtains, Bed Sets, Portieres and Curtain 

Novelties, Printed in Colors. It is the fore- 

most authority on curtain fashions and shows 

the advanced styles at the lowest prices. 
We pay the freight. 


can should fail — Send for it “ 9 a 
while the edition lasts. 

Mailed free to your address on Keith S Furniture 
request. Our Catalogue No. 29 F, illustrating 475 pieces 
of furniture for the home, will be sent free to any 
es ‘ si point West or entire South. Sent East only on 
Hawaii Promotion Committee 4 receipt of 20c. All our furniture is of the Keith 

Honolulu, T. H. quality — standard for more than a quarter 
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THE LATE MRS. JANE LATHROP 
Mrs. Stanford, whose death 


STANFORD 


occurred suddenly in Honolulu, February 28th, was the widow 
of Leland Stanford, first president of the Central Pacific railroad; Governor of California 1862-63 ; 
United States Senator 1891-93. They founded the Leland Stanford Junior University, at Palo 
Alto, California, in memory of their only son, endowing it with lands and securities, valued at 
over $30,000,000. 


This picture is from a photograph taken by a friend the day of Mrs. Stanford’s 
departure for Honolulu. [See page 633 ] 
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Chasing the Hidden Sun 


How Lick Observatory Scientists Will See the Total Solar 
Eclipse next August The Wm. H. Crocker Expe- 
ditions to Spain, Egypt and Labrador 


By Erurt Fountain Hussey 


O sun! 


A little, and thy day is done, 
A little, and the night is all. 
—GEORGE STERLING. 


iam H. Crocker of San Francisco 

the Lick Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of California will be able, on the 
30th of August next, to attempt the 
observation of a total eclipse of the sun 
from three widely separated stations, 
with instruments identically designed 
for obtaining comparative evidence upon 
various problems, notable among which 
is that of detecting rapid coronal 
changes if they exist. It has long been 
known that the form of the corona does 
vary enormously from eclipse to eclipse, 
involving stretches millions of miles 
from the sun. The nature of the change 
is not known nor its rapidity. Neither 


fe ROUGH the generosity of Will- 


has proof been obtained as to whether 
the material of the streamers is moving 
from the sun, or toward it, or both, or 
neither. 

The path of the coming eclipse will 
be especially favorable to the investiga- 
tion of this problem. It sweeps from 
the region south of Hudson bay to 


Arabia, crossing Labrador, Spain, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Egypt. The Lick 


Observatory purposes to establish one 
station near the village of Indian Tickle, 
on the coast of Labrador, where totality 
will oceur at a little past eight o’clock 
in the morning, and will last two and a 
half minutes. A second expedition will 
be sent to Spain, in the vicinity, 
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probably, of Daroca or Ateca, northeast 
of Madrid. Here the total phase falls 
shortly after one o’clock, and endures 
three and three-quarter minutes. A 
third station will be established at 
Assouan on the Nile, where totality 
occurs at half past four in the afternoon, 
with a duration approximately the same 
as in Labrador. It will be seen that, 
because of the greater duration of total- 
ity, and the higher altitude of the sun, 
Spain offers the most advantageous posi- 
tion. Therefore more instruments will 
be massed at that station, and a greater 
number of different investigations will 
be conducted there. 

The chief work of the border stations 
will be the obtaining of photographs for 
evidence, pro or con, comparative with 
those of Spain, on the question of change 
of form in the corona, or rapid motion 
of its constituent material. It should 
not be supposed that the interval between 
totality in Labrador and in Egypt is 
the difference between the local times of 
eight in the morning and half past four 
in the afternoon. Referred to the merid- 
ian of Greenwich, the clock will stand 
at six minutes to noon when totality 
begins on the east coast of Labrador, 
and it will have passed to twenty-four 
minutes past two when totality ends in 
Egypt. Therefore, if both border stations 
are successful in obtaining photographs, 
the interval between them will be 
approximately two hours and a half, and 
will serve to determine whether coronal 
changes are sufficiently swift to be 
detected at our enormous distance within 
that time. Velocities in the material 
of prominences and sun spots are some- 
times so great as to be followed visually, 
while, in one case at least, it has been 
proven photographically that matter is 
thrown off from a comet’s head at such 
a rate as to.show marked displacement 
in an hour. In point of time, the Span- 
ish station will be midway between the 
other two, the moon’s shadow requiring 
one hour and seventeen minutes from 
Labrador, and one hour and ten minutes 
more to Egypt. Very rapid changes 
ought to be detectable in these intervals 
as well. And since the sun’s altitude 
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at these outer places will be about as low 
as can be well handled, it appears that 
we have in this eclipse about the extreme 
of favorable conditions for the investi- 
gation of this problem, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that clouds will not cut off 
the work at any one of the stations. © 
Egypt is, of course, practically a rainless 
land. Spain, by its records, gives a 
probability of five out of six for clear 
skies. Bleak Labrador has no statistics, 
but the word of Newfoundland fisher- 
men, who by thousands follow their 
quarry up these waters, is that August 
and September are the finest months of 
the year, and the chances, whatever they 
may be, are the best that that coast has 
to offer. 

Solar eclipses have had an absorbing 
interest since recorded history, but the 
ancients have sent down to us neither 
interpretation nor fact beyond descrip- 
tions of their overwhelming beauty, and 
notings of approximate times and places. 
The splendor and brevity of the appari- 
tion, the narrow path of the black 
shadow, the rare recurrence to the same 
place and peoples, left this phenomenon 
for centuries a thing of marvel and 
report rather than of scientific appre- 
hension as a means to knowledge. 
Within this generation has come the 
spectroscope to interpret, and the camera 
to seize and to hold, and it were difficult 
to say which is of more import to the 
problem. For upon the first application 
of the spectroscope there was the same 
maddening flight of the minute or two 
of time, the same inability of the eye 
to hold the vision, and through a hun- 
dred blunders of ill-adapted or unfit 
instruments, the way to knowledge 
looked very long. Nor could more stri- 
king illustrations be found of the subjec- 
tiveness of vision than some of the 
drawings made on the same spot, of the 
same eclipse, under identical conditions, 
by different men. Therefore, although 
the early attempts at eclipse photography 
were of indifferent success, the possibil- 
ities of the method were at once recog- 
nized. With its perfection the instant 
of time is made a permanency. More- 
over, the camera has no imagination; 
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Taber, photo 


DR. W. W. CAMPBELL 


Director of the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, California. 


He will be in 


charge of the Eclipse Expedition to Spain, next August 


it has no nerves. In a way it epitomizes 
the time that has evolved it, the zeal for 
uncolored fact, the reduction of the uni- 
verse to monochrome. It is a far cry 
from the awe-struck Chaldean and the 
worshipping Greek to the modern autom- 
aton, capping lenses, changing plates, 
counting chronometer beats, but never 


lifting his eyes to that glory in the heavens. 
Nevertheless, the automaton is justified 
by his results, for, considering the short- 
ness of time available, they are unique. 
The sum of totality of all observable 
solar eclipses, clear and cloudy together, 
is approximately one hour since the spec- 
troscope was first applied to the problem, 
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Taber, photo 


THE LATE CHARLES FREDERICK CROCKER 


and half an hour since the camera came 
to its aid. 

Many are the hints, many the clues, 
that have been the fruits of those few 
signal flashes from the sun’s atmosphere. 
The corona, the reversing layer, the 
chromosphere, and those magnificent jets 
so infelicitously named the “promi- 
nences,” are eclipse discoveries. In these 
lie the chief keys to the nature of the 
sun itself, which, though the great and 
constant phenomenon of our daily life, 
is to us still largely an enigma, and to 
be approached only through indirections. 


The eclipse expeditions of the Lick 
Observatory in the coming August will 
he in plan and scope correspondent to 
the breadth of the inquiry in its present 
development, and to the rigorous 
demands of modern research. An ade- 
quate equipment will be taken for inves- 
tigating the undetermined problems of 
former eclipses; for settling if possible 
the question of an intramercurial planet, 
which, if detected at the three stations, 
would have data for the determination 
of its orbit at once; and for the discoy- 
ery, it may be hoped, of new problems 
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WILLIAM H. 


to test the patience and perseverance of 
future investigators. 

At each of the three stations a forty- 
foot camera telescope of five-inch lens 
will be used for photographing the 
corona, with varying, but prearranged 
exposures, for comparative study. These 
telescopes will be mounted rigidly, the 
plate-holders being moved by clock- 
work to follow the motion of the sun. 
There will be at each station also 
four lenses devoted to photographing the 
region between the sun and the path of 
Mercury, for the recapture of that lost 


Genthe, photo 


CROCKER 


dream, the planet Vulcan. Christened 
before his admission into the solar family 
was duly certificated, he has become gen- 
erally discredited. Mercury, however, 
continues to be perturbed by something, 
and doubters make this last effort to 
settle their doubts. 

All spectroscopic investigations will be 
made at the Spanish station, except that 
one general spectrograph will be sent 
to Egypt as a precaution against possible 
cloud interference elsewhere. Besides the 
duplicate instruments already described 
the chief expedition will carry also 
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Ross, photo 
W. J. HUSSEY 


Astronomer, Lick Observatory. In charge Solar 
Eclipse Expedition to Egypt, 1905 


ccelostats, polarigraphs, and spectrographs 
designed for special problems. No direct 
visual work will be done. The photo- 
graphic plate will be relied upon entirely. 
The eye may study two or three lines 
of the spectrum, then the brief moment 
is gone; meanwhile two thousand lines 
will be writing their own indelible record 
if given the sensitive plate behind the 
prisms. 

In order that the other instruments 
may be, as far as possible, rigidly set up, 
the ceelostat will be much used. This 
is an instrument with a mirror so 
mounted and rotated by clock-work as 
to throw light into fixed telescopes. For 
most of the instruments a silvered mirror 
is adapted; for the polarigraphs unsil- 
vered glass is used; and for the spectro- 
graph that works in the ultra-violet rays 
which the eye never sees, and which 
silver reflects but poorly, a special mirror 
of speculum metal has been ordered. 
Among the instruments to be operated in 
connection with the ceelostat are three 
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spectrographs designed to record the 
changing spectrum of the sun’s edge just 
at the coming on and going off of the 
moon. Two of these will have their 
plate-holders moved automatically by 
hydraulic pistons to obtain the spectrum 
at successive instants of time, for the 
analysis of changes known to occur in 
the spectrum lines of this region. The 
plate of the third spectrograph will be 
stationary, and will catch the flash 
spectrum just at the moment of totality 
for the purposes of comparison. This 
region is the so-called reversing layer 
discovered by Young in 1870, and first 
apprehended photographically twenty-six 
years later. It is an envelope of cooler 
gases suspended above the hot body of 
the sun, causing, by its absorption of 
the waves of light emitted by the 
photosphere, the familiar dark lines of 
the solar spectrum. Yet it is itself 
incandescent, and capable of flashing a 
radiant bright line spectrum on its own 
account just in the few seconds between 
the shutting off of the photosphere and 
its own eclipse by the dark, oncoming 
disk of the moon. 

One powerful spectrograph of three 
dense flint prisms will be used in deter- 
mining the exact wave lengths of the 
principal bright line peculiar to the 
corona, caused by an unknown substance 
which is named, from the place of its 
apparition, coronium. Another is designed 
for determining the form of the. layer 
of this gas about the sun. So far as 
observed this seems very irregular, being 
thicker in the sun-spot regions, and 
nearly wanting at the poles. Previous 
observations, however, have been at times 
of sun-spot minima, and as the coming 
eclipse falls near the period of maximum 
activity, it will be of interest to see what 
variation may reveal itself and possibly 
offer an added clue to the mystery of 
the corona. 

The forty-foot cameras at all stations 
are designed for obtaining large scale 
photographs of the corona in projection, 
as we see it against the sky. A lens 
of the same aperture as that of the 
forty-foot telescope, but figured to sixty- 
seven inches focal length, will be used 
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These two views taken at the Thomastown, Georgia, station (Crocker eclipse expedition of 
1901) show: Upper picture, a general view of the station; lower picture, photographic dark room, 
and observing instruments, mounted on one polar axis, to be under control of the same clock. 
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CHARLES D. PERRINE 


JOEL STEBBINS 


HEBER D. CURTIS 


Three notable astronomers of the coming eclipse expeditions of the Lick Observatory 


for the outer corona, and one of six 
inches aperture and still shorter focus— 
thirty-two inches—will be applied, in 
Spain, to photographing the faintest 
out-lying streamers. 

Three polarigraphs will also be 
devoted to the analysis of the quality of 
light in the corona, where intrinsic, where 
reflected, or diffracted, and to what 
degree. One of these instruments will 
take the light direct, for reference pur- 
poses, the other two by reflection from 
inclined mirrors of unsilvered glass. 

All telescopes, mountings, and so 
forth, are designed with exactitude for 
the sun’s altitude and azimuth as it will 
be on the day and moment of the eclipse 
for each different station. They are set 
up and tested at the Lick Observatory, 
months in advance, so that when at 
last they are unpacked in their far-away 
camps, after the necessary building of 
piers and supports, minor adjustments 
may quickly follow. 

Four men of the Lick Observatory 
staff will go with these expeditions: 
Director W. W. Campbell and C. D. 
Perrine to Spain; Heber D. Curtis to 
Labrador; and W. J. Hussey to Egypt. 
As voluntary assistants, Joel Stebbins, 
formerly Fellow at the observatory, and 
now Assistant Professor of Astronomy at 
the University of Illinois, will accom- 
pany the expedition to Labrador; 
Thomas E. McKinney, Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy in Marietta 
College. Ohio, will go to Spain; and 
Robert H. West, Director of the Observa- 


tory at Beirut, Syria, will join Mr. 
Hussey at Assouan. 

Some English observing stations may 
be established in Egypt—very probably 
one from Oxford University—but with- 
out doubt, the great majority of Euro- 
pean astronomers will view the eclipse 
from the Spanish peninsula. Among 
scientists of note who have signified their 
intention of joining the Lick Observa- 
tory camp in Spain are Dr. Svante 
Arrhenius of Stockholm, Dr. Ostwald 
of Leipzig, and Dr. Hartmann of Pots- 
dam. 

In conclusion it is well to speak of the 
systematic generosity which has made 
possible the continuous investigation of 
eclipse phenomena by this observatory 
since 1889. With one exception—the 
gift of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst in 1893 
for a station in Chile, South America— 
the entire expense of all eclipse investi- 
gations undertaken abroad by the Lick 
Observatory has been borne by members 
of the Crocker family. The early expe- 
ditions, to French Guiana in 1889, to 
Japan in 1896, and to India in 1898, 
were financed by Colonel Charles F. 
Crocker. Since his  brother’s death 
William H. Crocker has made it his 
pleasure to provide funds for each 
recurring eclipse: for Georgia in 1900, 
for Sumatra in 1901, and now for the 
three expeditions of 1905. A continuity 
of development in method, and a promise 
of finality in conclusion has therefore 
been made possible to this institution 
which those concerned appreciate to the 


full. 
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Epiror’s Nore—Supplementary to the _ pre- 
ceding timely article by Mrs. Hussey it is of 
interest to know something of the scientific 
accomplishments of the men who will make up 
the eclipse expeditions. Dr. Campbell, who has 
been in charge of the Lick Observatory since 
July, 1900, and assumed the official title of 
Director in January, 1901, came to Mt. Hamil- 
ton as astronomer in 1891. His chief work 
is the investigation of the velocity and direction 
of motion of the solar system through space, 
begun in 1896. As a by-product of this inquiry 
about sixty spectroscopic binaries have been dis- 
covered. An expedition has been organized and 
sent to Chile, South America, through the 
generosity of D. O. Mills, for the completion 
of this work by means of observations of the 
stars of the southern hemisphere. Dr. Campbell 
was in charge of an eclipse expedition to India 
in 1897, and one to Georgia in 1900. He is a 
member of various scientific societies in America 
and abroad, is Associate of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of London, and a holder of 
the Lalande prize of the French Academy for 
general contributions to astronomical science. 
IIe holds the honorary degree of LL. D. from 
the University of Wisconsin, and D. Se. from the 
University of Western Pennsylvania, and is him- 
self a graduate of the University of Michigan. 

Charles Dillon Perrine is also an Associate 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, 
and has received the Lalande prize for comet 
discoveries and investigations. He holds no 
university degree. He is the discoverer of nine 
unexpected and of four returning periodic comets. 
His latest important discoveries are the Sixth 
and Seventh Satellites of Jupiter. These were 
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found photographically, not with the _ thirty- 
six-inch refractor, but with the Crossley reflec- 
ting telescope of the same aperture. He observed 
the total solar eclipse of 1889 at Cloverdale, 
California, was assistant to the Georgia expe- 
dition in 1906, and was in charge of the 
expedition to Sumatra in 1901. 

Heber D. Curtis is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and a Ph. D. of the Univer- 


sity of Virginia. He accompanied the Lick 
Observatory eclipse expedition to Georgia in 


1900, and the Naval Observatory expedition to 


Sumatra in 1901. During the past three years 
he has been an Assistant Astronomer in the 
Lick Observatory. His work there is with 


the spectrograph, determining the velocities of the 
stars in the line of sight, for finding eventually 
the motion of the solar system. He has dis- 
covered a number of spectroscopic binary sys- 
tems, notably the brighter component of Castor, 
one of the first visual double stars proved by 
Sir William Herschel to be in revolution. The 
fainter component of Castor having already been 
proved a spectroscopic binary, the four make 
an unusually interesting system, the two great 
revolving about each other in a _ period 
of several hundred years, and each being com- 
posed of at least two components. The com- 
panion of the brighter star revolves about in 
a period of nine and one-fourth days, and that 
of the fainter in three days. 

Joel Stebbins, who will accompany Mr. Curtis 
to Labrador, is a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska. He subsequently studied astron- 
omy at the University of Wisconsin, and then 
held a fellowship at the Lick Observatory, tak- 
ing the degree Ph. D. from the University of 
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THE LICK OBSERVATORY CROCKEK ECLIPSE STATION AT PADANG, SUMATRA, 1901 


California. His thesis for the doctorate was 
an investigation of Omicron Ceti, an unex- 
plained variable star discovered about three 


hundred years ago This star fluctuates between 
the second and the tenth magnitudes, thereby 
varying in brightness roughly two thousand fold, 
in a period of about eleven months. Mr. 
Stebbins’ conclusion is that this variation is 
not due to an outside body, but to internal 
causes. The spectrum is that of an old star, 
probably cooling to a more or less coherent 
envelope, and possibly exhibiting phenomena 
analogous to the formation of sun spots on a 
very large scale. He is Assistant Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Illinois. 

y. J. Hussey has been Astronomer in the 


Lick Observatory since 1896. He is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, Associate of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of London, and 
member of various scientific societies at home 
and abroad. His work at the Lick Observatory 
has consisted largely of observations and inves- 
tigations relating to comets, minor planets, 
satellites, and double stars. He is the dis- 
coverer of one returning periodic comet and of 
1,270 double stars. He acted as expert on 
observatory sites for the Carnegie Institution in 
1903, visiting Southern California, Arizona, and 
Australia in the course of the work. As a 
result of these investigations Mt Wilson, near 
Pasadena, was selected as the site for the Solar 
Observatory of the Carnegie Institution. 


A Warning 


By Henrierta R. Evior 


Love was born upon a day— 

All homeless at my door it lay 
While as yet its new-drawn breath 
Scarce divided life from death. 
Would I had cradled it away 
Unquestioned in my care to stay! 


But “What?” and “Whence?” I instant cried, 
And when no answering voice replied, 

Nor scroll, nor token met my sight, 

I bared it to the winter light— 

Then *broidered on its robe I spied 

Its name—too late—for it had died. 
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BIG white-covered wagon stood 
near the edge of a wide barranca 
in the desert which stretched its 
yellow, and red, and copper-green glare 
on every side. A rock-ribbed mound, 
cactus-grown and grim, threw its shadow 
just here, and between it and the wagon 
two mules were tethered. Beside them, 
each with a rifle in his hands, crouched 
aman anda boy. Their faces were gray 
under the tan and grime that covered 
them, their clothes were soiled and worn 
with travel, and their hair was bleached 
to the hueless dun of their surroundings. 
Even the boy looked old and weary, 
but both faces were singularly alert, 
and full of courage. ‘They had been 
silent for a long time when the boy 
spoke. 
“Are they there yet, Dad?” he asked. 
For answer the man took up a pole 
which lay beside him on the sand. On 
one end a wad of cloth and an old hat 
were tied, and this end he thrust cau- 
tiously out from behind the wagon. 
Instantly there was a flash, and a 
report, from the mesa, afar on the plain, 
and a little kicking puff of sand some 
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Drawing by George Winemuller 


distance from the wagon showed where 
a bullet had struck the desert. 

“Yep; they’re thar Son,” the man 
said impassively throwing down the 
decoy. 

“They'll be thar, too, till come night- 
fall,” he muttered, under his breath. 

“Suppose they'll creep in on us then?” 
the boy asked quickly. 

His father’s only reply was a half 
groan, but the look he gave his young 
companion was full of anxious tender- 
ness. Then he busied himself tightening 
a knot in one of the halters. 

“Dunno what ails them mules,” he 
said. “Old Jake’s actin’ like a plumb 
fool.” 

“What’s the matter, anyhow?” he 
demanded, fiercely of the creatures. 

“You, Jake, you’ve sure seen Injuns 
enough on this here trail t’ be uset to 
’em by now!” 

The mules were in a singular state of 
terror. They were sniffing the air and 
trembling violently. 

“Old Jake acts like he had the ague,” 
the boy said, as he rubbed the black 
mule’s nose. The animal pressed close 
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to him, a picture of fear. He had 
apparently regarded Ferd as his especial 
protector ever since the day the boy 
pulled him out of an alkali pit, into 
which he had inadvertently stumbled. 

The man was peering out from 
beneath the wagon-reach. 

“There’s sure something wrong a-hap- 
pening somewhar,” he said. “Them 
Mohaves is actin’ as seared as the mules.” 

He spoke half apathetically. He felt 
as if he hardly cared what went forward 
there on the mesa. It could make but 
little difference to him and his boy, all 
who were left of a party of ten. who 
had left Saint Joe five months before 
for the gold-fields. Two had turned 
back, appalled by the hardships of the 
journey. ‘Three had died by the way, 
and three had turned aside, allured by 
tales of riches to be found in Mexico. 
Only he and the boy had stuck it out, 
determined to win for the sake of dear 
ones left behind to wait and endure. 

Now the end of it all seemed near 
enough. Since early morning he and 
Ferd had huddled behind the wagon, 
awaiting the final attack which the 
Indians on the mesa would surely make 
when darkness fell. Two sallies they 
had already attempted, only to be 
stopped by the deadly aim of their 
intended victims. Both Joel Harker 
and his son were good marksmen, and 
though the Indians were tied in their 
saddles, three, at least, had gone back 
to shelter lying low on their ponies’ 
necks. 

“They’s sure something queer a-comin’, 
Son,” Joel said, again, as he drew back 
from under the reach. 

“So I say, Dad,” Ferd replied; for 
he, too, had been peering out. “Look a’ 
that!” he cried, sharply. 

The Indians on the mesa were showing 
themselves in full view. There was no 
mistaking their amaze and fear, as they 
stood gazing southward. Their ponies, 


too, were plunging as if wild with fright. 

Suddenly every Indian clapped him- 
self upon the back of his horse and the 
whole company tore away, racing like 
madmen into the north. Unquestionably 
their panic was genuine. 
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Then, fleeing like the wind before 
some terror behind, two coyotes went 
loping across the plain and vanished 
in the distance, and, as if to emphasize 
the presence of danger the mules began 
to squeal shrilly, and first one, then the 
other snapped its halter and rushed 
away. 

“Now we are in for it,’ Joel Harker 
began, stepping out from shelter to look 
after the mules. 

He stopped short, his words dying 


“away in a gasp of consternation and 


incredulity, as he stared spellbound, 
across the plain. 

“Ferd, lad,” he whispered, in awe, 
“look yonder! What in th’ ’tarnal is 
that? Kin you tell?” 

Ferd now stood beside his father, 
looking where the latter pointed with an 
unsteady finger. 

Winding along at the foot of the mesa 
was a long, sinuous train of uncouth 
shapes, softly stepping, in Indian file, 
over the yellow sand. They were four- 
footed creatures, high-headed, ungainly, 
heavy-laden, every one, and they seemed, 
somehow, to belong to the scene, just 
as the grotesque cacti, the towering mesa 
and the yellow sand itself, belonged to 
the vast, desolate landscape. 

“What *n under the canopy be them, 
Son?” Joel whispered, again, and with 
sudden recognition Ferd grasped his 
father’s arm. 

“Them’s camels, Dad!” he shouted. 
“Camels, out ’n the geography. I’ve seen 
’em in pictures. Don’t you recall?” 

Joel’s bewilderment increased. 

“Camels!” he echoed. “They b’longs 
to foreign parts, don’t they? How’d they 
ever git here?” 

“I dunno that,” the boy said, “but 
they ain’t dangerous, and, see, there’s 
a man a leadin’ every one.” They 
watched in silence for a moment, but 
at last Joel spoke. 

“We may’s well draw nigh, I s’pose,” 
he said. 

It must have been as strange a sight 
as Americans had ever beheld, that first 
caravan of camels crossing the great 
Mohave desert. It was Jefferson Davis 
who introduced the creatures there, in 
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1853, when he was Secretary of State. 
Better than any other means, except 
steam railroads, the camels solved the 
problem of transporting supplies for 
the army stations in the desert, but 
coyotes and Indians were not the only 
things that fled in terror at their appear- 
ance. Whenever the animals came in 
sight the army mules stampeded far 
and wide, and horses and cattle nearly 
died of fright. So the soldiers at the 
garrisons, and such civilians as suffered 
loss of frightened stock, took to picking 
them off with rifles, as chance afforded, 
until but two or three remained. 

These, being useless by themselves, 
were turned loose to roam at will over 
the desert. They throve and multiplied, 
for several years, until they were dis- 
covered by so-called sportsmen, who shot 
them, for such sport as the shooting 
afforded. If any survive, it is in some 
far oasis unknown to white men. 

The leader of the caravan halted as 
our travelers drew near, and Joel and 
Ferd advanced, under the surprised 
regard of the men of the train, and the 
scornful indifference of the camels. 
Something in their high-headed, super- 
cilious carriage aroused Joel’s wrath, as 
his fear subsided. 


“Howdy, strangers,” the captain said 


as he and Ferd came close. 

“Howdy, everybody,” Joel replied, 
gravely, and then his wrath exploded. 

“Them thar geography pictures 0’ 
yourn has stampeded my mules,” he 
snapped. “But I don’t see’s they’ve got 
any call to look so blame haughty over 
it. *Tain’t nothin’ to be proud of as 
I know.” 

A shout of laughter went up from the 
men, whereat Joel’s anger increased 
until the captain interfered with apolo- 
gies and expressions of sympathy. 
Explanations followed, of the caravan, 
its origin and purpose, and some of the 
large measure of obloquy which was 
afterward his, began then and there to 
be heaped upon Jefferson Davis’ head. 

The captain invited our travelers to 
continue their way under the caravan’s 
escort, as far as Fort Mohave, but he 
could not transport their goods, and 


Joel decided that they must hunt up the 
mules and proceed by themselves. 

“They'll be gone back to our last 
campin’ spot I reckon,” he explained. 
“They was water thar, an’ old Jake’ll 
sure make for it.” 

The captain, who knew mules, and 
the desert, agreed with him. He filled 
the travelers’ canteens and added some- 
thing to their food supplies. 

“Look out for the Indians,” he 
charged Joel, in parting. “The Mohaves 
are hostile.” 

“We’ve become aware o’ that,” Joel 
replied, grimly, and bidding all “good- 
bye,” he and Ferd, taking some supplies 
and ammunition from the wagon, started 
back southward. 

Walking is not especially difficult in 
the desert, but it is one thing to tramp 
pleasantly in the shade of a wagon drawn 
by two good mules; quite another to 
travel a back-trail, tired, anxious and 
exasperated, on a doubtful quest. Ferd 
was a plucky boy, tough as a pine-knot, 
and seasoned to hardship, but the strain 
and excitement of the past eight hours 
had told upon him, and he began to tire, 
pitifully. 

He trudged on, however, his heavy 
rifle over one shoulder, his canteen slung 
from the other; his steady young eyes 
scanning the horizon for sight of the 
runaway mules. They were headed for 
a far rift in the hills, where, at the foot 
of a big cottonwood, a stream of water 
gushed out, to be lost, presently, in the 
vampire sand. Here, if at all, they 
would find the mules, but many a mile 
still lay between them and the point 
where the opening in the hills would 
become visible. Joel was making for 
this point with the instinct of a true 
plainsman, when he happened to take 
note of Ferd. 

“T reckon we’d better stop here for a 
snack,” he said, quickly, “an’ push on 
again later. It’ll be moonlight in a few 
hours. Why—Son!” 

For Ferd, faint and dizzy, toppled 
against him and slid to the ground, 
completely done for. His father stretched 
him out and forced a swallow of cold 
tea, bitter-strong, between his teeth; but 
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the boy was dead asleep, and oblivious to 
mere food and drink. 

Three hours later his father roused 
him. The moon was flooding the desert 
with white light. 

“Time t’ take a bite an’ proceed,” Joel 
said, cheerily, and Ferd staggered to his 
feet. He was utterly leg-weary, how- 
ever, and his leaden limbs refused to sus- 
tain him. He crumbled into a little 
heap and slept again. 

Joel shook him, for delay was dan- 
gerous. 

“T can’t do it, Dad,” the boy mur- 
mured. “I gotter sleep.” ; 

“Listen a minute, Son,” Joel said, at 
last, “I’m goin’ on alone an’ let ye sleep. 
It’s safe enough here till sun-up, an’ 
I’ll be here then, sure. I’ll snug you 
under the sage-brush here, an’ don’t you 
stir from this place till I git back.” 

He poured part of the contents of his 
canteen into Ferd’s, filled the boy’s 
pockets from the grub-sack which he 
carried, slung his canteen about the 
young fellow’s neck and laid his rifle 
close beside him. Then he kissed him, 
awkwardly, as he lay under the sage- 
brush, and left him, minded to hasten 
forward and return before the day should 
be well begun. 

Ferd awakened suddenly, in the dim 
gray dawn, with a sense of something 
going wrong. The air was heavy with a 
curious odor half suggestive of fish, and 
sibilant with a strange hissing. As he 
lay on the sand Ferd heard queer, flap- 
ping sounds, thudding against the hard 
earth. 

He sprung to his feet, instinctively 
grasping his rifle. All about him were 
dark, moving objects, which only the 
protecting sage-brush had kept from 
swarming over him. They were sand- 
turtles, degenerate survivors of huge 
creatures who must have lived in and 
about the sea which once covered the 
arid sweep of the great desert region. 
Ugly reptiles they must have been, judg- 
ing from these descendants now flapping 
their slow way over the sand, shuffling, 
scraping, hissing, scores of them, mov- 
ing along on some mysterious errand of 
their own. Each was from a foot to 
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eighteen inches long, and the sight of 
the company was a terrifying one. 

In spite of his genuine courage Ferd 
fairly shrieked with horror as he fled, 
running, jumping, actually springing, 
once or twice, on the very backs of the 
slow-moving reptiles. He was clear of 
them in a moment, and safe, though 
more than one had snapped at his fleeing 
legs. He still ran, however, as if pur- 
sued by demons, until he had put a 
mile or more of desert between himself 
and that weird procession. 

It was full daylight now, and he was 
thoroughly awake. The desert lay all 
about him, like a vast, gray sea shut in 
by a vast, gray sky. Nowhere was visible 
a tree or a mountain—everything was 
hidden in the enveloping mist of morn- 
ing. Not until sun-up would any land- 
mark be visible. 

Still a good deal shaken by his adven- 
ture, the boy took a long drink from 
his canteen, and then became aware 
that his pockets were full of food. It 
was a happy discovery, and he felt thank- 
ful enough for Joel’s forethought. He 
fell to with good relish upon the moist 
slabs of camp bread and the thick slices 
of fried bacon. They were delicious, 
washed down with another draft from 
the canteen. When he had finished he 
felt ready for whatever the day might 
bring. 

Slowly the mist lifted, from a land- 
scape which showed no familiar feature. 
Far on the left he could make out a 
faint line of hills curving to the north, 
but southward and eastward rolled the 
yellow plain, silent, inscrutable, with no 
sign to guide him. He did not even 
know in what direction lay the spot 
where he had slept. He shivered a little 
from the sense of desolation that came 
over him. The eastern sky was taking 
on a glow of yellow and crimson and 
green. The sun would shine out in a 


few moments, and then it would be warm 
enough. 

Suddenly, on the crest of a low hill, 
far against the glow, Ferd beheld some- 
thing which made his heart leap for joy. 
As distinctly as though they were all 
within reach of his voice, he saw his 
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father, riding old Jake and leading the 
other mule. He even noted old Jake’s 
lop ear. The other one was erect and 
turned forward, but his left ear was 
broken, and hung over. It was unmis- 
takably old Jake. 

He ran forward, with a shout. The 
little cavaleade kept on its way, and 
presently disappeared behind the hill, 
but Ferd was a good runner, and pressed 
hopefully on. 

At full sun-up he stood, himself, on 
the crest of that same hill, but scan the 
landscape as he might, he could descry 
no figure of man or mule. He was 
bitterly disappointed, but not discour- 
aged. He had surely seen his father 
pass that way. He was probably riding 
to the place where they had stopped for 
supper. He would get another glimpse 
of them from the next high ground. 

On he hurried, keeping in the same 
direction, never dreaming that his vision 
on the hilltop had been a mirage, that 
supreme treachery of the desert. By 
some fatal trick of refraction the light 
had caught and repeated the image of 
his father, miles away, going in the 
opposite direction. 


The sun was high before Ferd gave 
up that chase. He was faint with 


hunger, and dizzy-sick with the heat 
which blazed down from the pitiless sky, 
and radiated from the merciless earth. 
In the slim finger of shade cast by a 
giant saguaro he paused, at last, and 
drained the last drop from his canteen. 
His condition was now critical, but he 
fought back despair and considered. 

Miles away on his right he could see 
the gap in the hills where lay the spot 
in which he knew his father had expected 
to find the mules. There was water. If 
he could reach it he could find food 
as well, by shooting some of the creatures 
that came there to drink. The spring 
was a regular halting place for travelers 
in the desert, and perhaps he would meet 
some one with whom he could journey 
on to Fort Mohave, and get word of his 
father. Strengthened by this hope he 
turned his face toward the mountains 
and went on, through the heat. 

Thirst, in the desert, is not that not 
uncomfortable desire for water which we 
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know in other places. It is a savage 
enemy, storming every center of vitality. 
It dries the blood and cracks the throat 
and lips. It saps the strength and drives 
men crazy in a few hours. It was this 
terturing thirst that assailed poor Ferd 
before his journey was half accom- 
plished. 

Hour after hour he bore it, growing 
weaker and weaker, until at last he could 
scarcely stagger forward. Time and 
again he fell, but rose again, and stum- 
bled on. There came a time, however, 
when he did not rise, but slowly crawled 
on all fours across the sand, and at 
last, the power failing him to do even 
this, he lay prone on the desert, sobbing 
dryly, even tears denied that burning 
torture. 

How long he lay thus he could not 
tell; but presently his wandering atten- 
tion was attracted by a round, spine-set 
cactus growing beside his head. He 
looked at it vacantly. It signified some- 
thing, he knew, but what? If only he 
could remember. 

Suddenly he knew! The plant was 
the “nigger head” of desert parlance, 
the bisnaga, the “well of the desert.” 
One of his father’s lessons in desert craft 
ame back to him, and dragging him- 
self to his feet he attacked the cactus 
with his sheath-knife. 

In a moment or two he had cut a 
deep bowl in the top. This quickly filled 
with clear, limpid water, stored up by 
the plant to save its own life in that 
land of thirst. 

Ah, the bliss of that draft! Ferd 
dared not drink deep, at first, but he 
moistened his head, and his hands, and 
let the heaven-sent fluid rest in his 
mouth, until his cracked and swollen 
tongue was flexible again, and by degrees 
he drank to the quenching of his thirst. 
His courage revived quickly. He scooped 
his bowl deeper and by and by had 
enough to fill his canteen. He was 
hungry, yet; but no longer crazed with 
suffering, and drawing his belt up 
tighter, he started on, still heading for 
the spring in the hills. 

It was a long and weary way, even 
yet, but Ferd was made of pioneer stuff ; 
by nightfall he had done the distance, 
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and laid him down to rest just where 
the water gushed out, at the foot of 
the big cottonwood. He had dulled his 
gnawing hunger by eating the pulp of 
prickly-pear cactus, and though he was 
still hungry enough to feel uncomfort- 
able, he speedily slept the sleep of 
utter fatigue. 

It was an hour after midnight when 
something soft and warm came nuzzling 
about him. A familiar breath was in his 
face, and then, oh the joy of it! his 
own father, shoving old Jake’s inquis- 
itive head aside, had Ferd in his arms 
and was hugging him and raining great 
tears upon his hair. 

“Ferd, son, my boy! my boy! Are ye 
all right? Bless God! Oh, bless His 


mighty name! Hallelujah!” 

It was a joyful meeting, and day 
broke before the whole story was told. 
When Joel found his boy had gone from 






‘< W vai: Hank, if we ever get 
this bunch of outlaws to 
the railroad without losing 

half of them Ill believe in special Provi- 

dence—for fools.” So said Cy Battles, 
the round-up boss, wiping the sweat of 
recent struggles from his brow. 

“With this here storm coming up we’d 
have done well to beef that ornery red 
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their supper-camp he spent hours in 
frantic search of him, keeping in the 
general direction of the wagon, whither 
he hoped that Ferd might have returned. 
Not finding him at the wagon he loaded 
water and food on the led-mule and 
started back, riding Jake, over the trail. 

All day he rode in wide circles, firing 
his gun and shouting, in the hope that 
Ferd would hear and answer, but when 
night closed in he gave up in despair. 
He did not even try to guide old Jake, 
but let him follow his own bent. It was 
the mule’s instinct that had finally 
brought them all back to water—and the 
lost boy. 

It was late when they got started on 
the back trail that morning, but they 
found the wagon and its contents unmo- 
lested, and next day resumed their 
journey to the promised land, with its 
alluring prospect of gold for the digging. 


AT 
AND TANKS 


by DANE COOLIDGE 


steer up in the mountains instead of 
fighting him all the way down the can- 
yon. Now we're stuck on the desert 
with no corral, and we’ll be lucky to 
dodge a stampede.” The wink and 
rumble of lightning from a puffy thun- 
der-cloud, soaring above the desert, 
added an ominous corroboration to his 
words. 

Hank warped a lagging calf with his 
riata, lately thrown loose from the 
ornery red steer, and glanced at the 
scudding clouds. 

“That’s right,” he remarked. 
hold ’em at Sand Tanks.” 

Two hundred of the wildest long- 
horns in Arizona, driven from the rocky 


“Better 
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fastnesses of Devil’s canyon, roped, 
“busted,” and gathered into a rebellious 
herd, shuffled sullenly along across the 
desert toward Sand Tanks—thirsty, 
starved, mean. Fourteen grimy-faced 
men on gaunt cow-ponies rode in a half 
circle behind them, fighting with relent- 
less energy each futile break for the hills. 
At the open spot called Sand Tanks, 
where, in wet years, water can be 
reached by digging, the herd came to 
a weary halt and awaited the further 
will of its masters. 

While half of the boys held the cattle 
the other half caught up the pack-mule 
and rustled his load of provisions. With 
jerked beef and biscuits in their pockets 
they shifted their ponies’ saddles, took a 
big drink from the canteen and rode 
out for their spell with the herd. The 
incense of cigarette smoke whirled down 
the wind and the swarthy Mexican 
vaqueros crooked their legs across the 
saddle and whined plaintive ditties of 
love and conquest. But the lanky Amer- 
icans smoked in silence, casting specu- 
lative glances at the hurrying clouds, 
and the sun, low down in the west. 

Puffs of moist air, cold from the 
thunder-cap, rustled through the mes- 
quite and palo-verde trees and swayed 
to a rhythmic hum the towering giant- 
cactus. At the smell of wet grass the 
thirsty cow-ponies mouthed their bits 
and sighed; the dry-nosed cows raised 
their heads and sniffed the air eagerly, 
while, unnoticed, their round-headed 
calves bunted and nuzzled for milk. 
Two ponderous bulls, sore-footed and 
cut by ropes, snorted and, urged by the 
fever of thirst, heaved forward, only to 
be confronted by menacing horsemen, 
whose valor they knew too well. With 
miserable groans they sank to the ground 
again, and waited for the storm. 

Riding swiftly against the wind the 
snowy mountain of clouds climbed 
higher and higher above the restive herd, 
turning black at the base, blotting out the 
sun, hushing the wind, dragging long 
streamers of rain in its wake. Light- 
ning flickered playfully in its foamy 
heights and stabbed the earth behind. 
Suddenly a great flame leaped from the 
dark rim and ripped its way to the plain. 
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“Brr-umph!” it roared, and every 
steer in the herd scrambled to its feet, 
wild-eyed. The storm-burst was at 
hand. In the silence that followed, the 
voices of the cowboys sounded suddenly 
loud as they sang and called to the herd. 

“Brr-o-oomp!” came the crash of 
nearer thunder, and its roar merged into 
another. 

For a few moments the cattle hud- 
dled together, each trying to hide behind 
his fellow. Then, tail up, the ornery red 
steer, his wild spirit still unbroken by 
the roping and busting of that weary 
day, threw back his head and charged 
the guards. Two men spurred their 
horses before him, but he only lowered 
his polished horns and came on. By 
sudden leaps and whirls the wary bron- 
cos saved their ribs from the points, 
only to make a breach for him to escape. 
Drawn on by the rush of his flight other 
steers leaped out and stood expectant— 
watching for the outcome. If he escaped 
—the herd was lost. 

In from the side galloped two more 
cowboys, lashing their horses to a fury. 
But the red steer outran them and 
pounded on—free. The others hesitated 
a moment—then charged—when, cut- 
ting the wind in his flight, Cy Battles 
whirled by them in a thunder of hoofs 
and swung out beside the red steer. 
Twice his revolver spit fire—and the 
ornery red steer was “beefed” at last. 

“Hyaah!” yelled the round-up boss, 
whirling his horse; and with his men 
he charged the outlaw rebels. Quelled 
by the death of their leader, awed even 
in the roar of the storm by the fierceness 
of that yell, they plunged wildly back 
into the herd, burrowing in to escape 
the fury of their pursuers. 

Round and round their bunch of cat- 
tle, flinching from thunder, lightning 
and rain, the fourteen cowboys rode, 
singing and yelling, until the violence of 
the storm was broken and it vented itself 
in rain. A pressure seemed raised from 
the earth; the rain ceased abruptly and 
in the sudden calm the long-horned 
steers stopped short in their squeezing 
and crowding and looked about in won- 
der. The storm was over. The outlaws 
were held against its fury. 





—like a cloudburst roaring down some gorge Drawing by A. Methfessel 
the wild steers of the mountains stampcded 
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But the hand of the fool is more fatal 
than the honest buffet of the elements. 
It was left for Polo, the half-breed Mex- 
ican vaquero, to undo the work of that 
day and send the herd flying out into 
the desert. 

“Remember now, boys—no smoking,” 
said the round-up boss to his men. 
“That lightning has got them steers 
plum locoed and we don’t take no more 
chances on a break in the dark. Half 
of us ride herd, now to midnight, and 
the other half till light—so go on, you 
fellows, and get some sleep.” 

The summer stars stood out like 
points in the clean-washed sky. The 
first guard rode its turn and at midnight 
came in. Under the palo-verde trees 
they tied their ponies, hung the heavy 
bits over the saddle horns and lay down 
to rest—conscious still in their sleep of 
the herd; nerved even in their dreams 
for the roar of the stampede, a leap 
to their horses’ heads, and off into the 
night. Out in the drenched sands of 
Sand Tanks the great herd lay still, yet 
wide-eyed and tense—listening to the 
sound of thunder in their ears. 

Outlined against the sky loomed seven 
horsemen, silently watching. But the 
back of one was bent, and he was rust- 
ling about in his jumper. It was Polo, 
the half-breed Mexican, furtively rolling 
a cigarette. The danger of stampede 
was over, the herd lay quiet,.but the 
hunger for a smoke gnawed at his vitals. 
Would the American rodeo-boss have 
him work all day and all night. for one 
dollar, and then not smoke? In all 
things the Americans required too much. 
He would smoke. 

With his back humped up, the cigar- 
ette between his lips, he reached down and 
scratched the match on his chaps. There 
was a minute rip of fire, a crack and a 
tiny flash—then the cigarette dropped 
unlighted from his lips. At the scratch 
and flare of that match, two hundred 
long-horned cattle surged forward and 
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struck the ground, all four feet at once. 
Two hundred tails went up, and like a 
cloud-burst roaring down some gorge 
the wild steers of the mountains stam- 
peded from the flash, straight toward 
the trees where Cy Battles and his men 
lay sleeping. The clack of their feet 
was like the rattle of a great machine. 
Panic-ridden, the avalanche of steers 
thundered in upon the sleepers, where 
they lay, each with an ear to the earth. 
For them there was no escape, either by 
force or flight—and sleep held them fast 
besides. 

But to the man who sleeps upon 
her bare bosom, Mother Earth gives 
the secrets of her heart—premonition, 
instinct, intuition. With the first rum- 
ble of that stampede each man rose 
to his feet, even as the steers had leapt; 
and, still in the bond of sleep, they 
sprang like startled lions up through 
the thorny branches of the palo-verdes— 
every man of the seven—while, beneath, 
sharp hoofs like chopping-knives cut 
their warm blankets into shreds and 
chowdered them into the dirt. Before 
that frightful onrush every pony broke 
his rope and ran—the stirrups of his 
master dangling—and so escaped from 
death. Coming from their sleep in the 
tree-tops, Cy Battles and his men stared 
for a moment at a torrent of plunging 
backs—and then the tumult swept past. 

A bad dream it had been—the clack- 
ing of sharp hoofs, close upon them. 
Bad again was the waking—their horses 
flying before the stampede—their cattle 
scattered upon the mighty desert—and 
instead of fourteen men, only seven to 
turn them back. Seven men? Six! 
One of those men, Polo, the half-breed 
vaquero, how desperately he spurred 
after that rout of steers! Yet not to 
turn it back. His base nature swept by 
the panic of a great fear, he joined the 
wild stampede—whirled on, like the 
unthinking brutes, by a mad frenzy to 
escape. 
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The tongues began to wag, you bet! 
An’ some of ’em are goin’ yet, 
When Dandy Dick from Cherokee, 
Come maverickin’ ’round at me, 

Aw’ tryin’ by a keen, lone hand, 

To rope an’ put on me his brand, 
An’ makin’ love to me each day, 
In his wild, woolly western way. 


He wasn’t han’some, I’ll admit, 
Which didn’t bother me a bit; 
But he was filled with lightnin’ snap, 
An’ on the range thar wa’n’t a chap 


Could start a gun-play half so quick, 
Nor shoot so straight as Dandy Dick; 


An’ when he hit a saddle-seat, 
To see him ride was jest a treat! 





Broken 


Love 
Dream 


Folks kept a-sayin’ it was strange 
I’d graze upon love’s locoed range, 
Instid 0’ browsin’ where the feed 
Was more to suit a ranch gal’s need; 
It galled the boys to see me smile 
At Dandy Dick most of the while, 
An’ shootin’ love-sparks at him so, 
Without a-givin’ them a show! 
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But sumhow I was bound to play 
That love-game in my own sweet way, 
An’ Dandy Dick opined that he 

Was bound ter have no one but me, 
An’ if they tried ter sp’ile his fun, 
They’d do some dancin’ to his gun! 
The which remark give Dandy Dick 
The hull corral without a kick! 


One day the sheriff come along; 

The boys they axed him what was wrong. 
The sheriff sort o’ hemmed an’ hawed, 
An’ looked oneasy while he chawed 

His cud awhile, an’ then, sez he 

To Dandy Dick: “You come with me. 

I reckon you are wanted, to 

Face charges back in ol’ Mizzou!” 


I tried to make a plea, but they 
Took Dandy Dick, han’cuffed, away. 
An’ I hev sort o’ changed my views 
Of him, since I hev heard the news. 
The orn’ry skunk! to think that he 
Had nerve to maverick *round me, 
When, back in ol’ Mizzou, he had 

A wife an’ thirteen kids, b’gad! 
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I tried to make a plea, but they 
Took Dandy Dick, han’cuffed, away 














With Lewis and Clark 


The Approaching Exposition at Portland, Oregon, a Centennial 
Tribute to the Expansion Theories of Jefferson 


By Jutta FRASER 


HE centennial 
celebration of the 
Lewis and Clark 
expedition opens at Port- 
land, Oregon, June Ist. All 
on the western slope are 
vitally interested in the results 
of that most remarkable over- 
land journey, because it was the 
first step of the government 
toward territorial cniargement. 
Thomas Jefferson is inseparably 
connected with western expansion. 


in his message of 1803 he urged that the 
government send out a commission 
to follow up the Missouri to its 
source, aim to find the head- 
waters of the Columbia and go 
down that to its mouth. This 
was on January 18, 1803. The 
treaty ceding Louisiana was 
signed April 30, 1803. 

The plans for the government 
exploration of the great north- 
west thus antedated by several 

months the purchase of the 









Twenty years before Louisiana - ) Louisiana territory. In every 
was purchased he had urged that eS ~ articular it was a govern- 
=) 


the great west should be ex- : : ment measure, the object, 
plored with a view of found- pe ae «a exploration and scientific 
ing a permanent settle- discovery, and to serve as 
ment on the northwest a peace embassy to all 
coast. He was keenly in- the Indian tribes 
terested in everything through whose terri- 
connected with the far tory it should pass. 
west. Hunters and Meriwether Lewisand 
traders were always William Clark were 
welcome guests at chosen by congress as 


Monticello. From them the leaders of the ex- 
> 9eqQuITe Ladd, photo aki: S x 

he acquired an amount saith iliaitees- die tame emcee saa pedition; though 

and variety of infor- Bronze group designed by Hermon MacNeil, either had supreme 

mation which made eee ee authority, they were 

him understand the ; to agree as to all 


west as did no public man of that measures. It was a most harmonious 
time, yet he himself never crossed the arrangement. Lewis was President Jef- 
Alleghanies. ferson’s kinsman and private secretary ; 
For years he maintained that the Clark, a younger brother of George 
Missouri must drain an immense terri- Rodgers Clark of Kaskaskia fame; both 
tory. After Captain Gray discovered and were captains in the army and close 
entered the mouth of the Columbia, Jef- friends. 
ferson studied the situation carefully Vexatious delays prevented the expe- 
and concluded that the sources of the dition from starting until the middle 
Columbia and the Missouri could not be of May, 1804. The territory through 
far apart. From that time he had a_ which it passed has since become ten 
clearly defined idea of exploration, and great states with a population in 1900 
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THE MULTNOMAH FALLS, COLUMBIA RIVER, A DROP OF ABOUT 800 FEET 


of eight and a half millions. The larger 
portion of this territory was included 
in the Louisiana purchase and was 
therefore an integral part of our country 
before Lewis and Clark actually started 
on their journey. The exploitation of 
this territory therefore had no strategic 
significanee. The exact reverse is true 
of the 307,000 square miles then called 
“the Oregon country,” bounded by the 
forty-second and forty-ninth parallels 


of latitude, the Pacific ocean and the 
Rocky mountains, including the present 
states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
the southwestern part of Wyoming and 
the northwestern portion of Montana. 
Lewis and Clark’s exploration of this 
territory, the fact that they established a 
winter camp on Clatsop plains, and that 
it was the first European settlement west 
of the Rockies, were leading factors in 
determining, in 1846, that this great 
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ONEONTA BLUFF, ON THE COLUMBIA 


territory was part of the United States. 
Our country then secured the first foot 
of Pacific coast shore-line, the entering 
wedge which has been so marvelously 
increased by California, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Guam and the Philippines. 

The journey from St. Louis to the 
mouth of the Columbia was full of 
adventure, wonderful escape and roman- 
tic interest. For weeks the expedition 


went up the Missouri, camping the first 
winter among the Mandan Indians, 
about thirty miles beyond Bismarck of 
our day, in the early spring continuing 
in boats as far as the river was navigable. 
They cached their canoes and part of 
their stores, secured horses and the 
ascent of the mountains began; finally 
they discovered the source of the Mis- 
souri and very near, rippling westward, 
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a tiny stream which eventually proved 
to be the headwaters of the Columbia. 
Thus the truth of Jefferson’s theory was 


proved. 
The westward journey was continued 
on horseback until the Nez Percés 


country in the present state of Idaho, 
was reached. These Indians were exceed 
ingly friendly, and helped Lewis and 
Clark make the canoes for the journey 
down the rivers of the far west. For 
many years a great tree was pointed out, 
from which one of the canoes was made. 
When the Northern Pacific railroad 
was built, it was directly in the road 
and had to be dug out. 

When Lewis and Clark finally 
embarked in the canoes they left their 
horses, jaded and worn, with Twisted 
Hair, the old Nez Percés chief. Lewis 
and Clark ‘went down the Clearwater to 
the Snake, down that to the Columbia, 
followed it to its mouth, where on the 
seashore of the Pacific they established 
a camp at Clatsop plains, where they 
spent the winter, 1804-5. Returning in 
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the spring they reached the Nez Percés 
country too early to push on over the 
mountains and camped for over a month 
on the Clearwater, in the beautiful 
Kamiah valley, waiting for the snow to 
melt on the high mountains. ‘Twisted 
Hair returned all their horses fat and 
in good condition, ready for the moun- 
tain trails. 

During all these months the guide and 
interpreter was an Indian woman, Saca- 
jewea, or the Bird woman, the wife of a 
French trapper, who had been employed 
by the expedition almost from the start. 
Her industry, her patience, her devotion 
are continually extolled in the journal of 
Lewis and Clark. Much of the success 
of the expedition they attribute to her. 
Unfriendly Indians, who could easily 
have annihilated them, were won by her 
friendliness. Her tact as an interpreter 
was remarkable. With her little baby 
strapped on her back she came and spoke 
freely in the presence of the great chiefs 
and was most courteously treated by 
them. 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF OREGON STATE COMMISSION, LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION 


Upper row, reading from left to right: 


The exposition which is to be held 
in Portland next summer revives inter- 
est in this thrilling journey. The people 
of the northwest are sparing noth- 
ing to make it in all respects worthy 
the expedition whose centennial it com- 
memorates. The exposition site is made 


up of hills and valleys, an attractive 
lagoon and islands; the beautiful Wil- 


Dr. D. H. Raffety, G. Y. 
(Secretary), George O. Goodall (Assistant Secretary), Richard Scott. 
F. G. Young, Jefferson Myers (President), J. H. 


Harry, Edmond C. Giltner 
Lower row: F. A. Spencer, 
Albert, Frank Williams, J. C. Flanders. 


lamette swings around the eastern and 
northern boundary, Mt. Hood and Mt. 
St. Helens mark the sky-line, and in the 
far distance Mt. Rainier and Mt. Adams 
can be clearly seen. No exposition ever 
had such a wonderful setting. The loca- 
tion is indescribably beautiful. The land- 
scape gardening has simply emphasized 
natural beauties. The forest trees, fir, 
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From the exposition grounds are many commanding views 
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spruce, and mountain ash are left stand- 
ing; the Oregon vine growing as it only 
grows in its native state; great quantities 
of dogwood, whose color glory is only 
rivaled by the many varieties of maple; 
lawns are green and thousands of La 
France roses are storing reserve strength 
for next summer’s blossoms. Bridges 
will connect the islands to the mainland, 
while gondolas, row-boats, and canoes 
will add greatly to the pleasure of the 
guests. 

The entire United States exhibit at 
St. Louis is coming to Portland and 
many foreign exhibits have secured space. 
The buildings are nearer entire comple- 
tion than at similar date of any world’s 
fair, and Portlanders claim that all 





Lewis and Clark Official Photographic Co. 
WHERDE THE ORIENTAL EXHIBITS WILL BE HOUSED 


exhibits will be in place when the gates 
swing open next June. Concerning the 
exposition and its scope the official 
announcement says: “This is the Oregon 
country’s exposition. It is as much the 
exposition of Washington, Montana, 
Idaho and Wyoming as it is of Oregon. 
The interest of all is identical, for all in 
whole or part comprised the geographical 
division, the acquisition of which estab- 
lished the United States on the Pacific 
ocean and made it a world power. In a 
still broader sense, it is the west’s expo- 
sition, for Jefferson was looking to the 
northwest coast for nearly twenty years 
before Barbe Marbois offered Jefferson’s 
envoys all of Louisiana for 60,000,000 
francs.” 
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On the Columbia 


By Hennierra R. Exior 


[The place here pictured by the writer is known locally as Prospect Point, on the bluff about 


a mile from Hood river 


Chief among the incidental attractions for the visitor to the Lewis and 


Clark Exposition at Portland this summer will be the wondrous scenery of the picturesque Columbia. ] 


We stand upon a promontory’s utmost verge 
Between two canyons, whose steep hither sides 
Grow lower, as the meeting canyons merge 
To hold the rush of streams, that here unite 
With noisy greeting, to each other, and the light. 


Down from our feet on either side, the black-green pines, 
With close set tops, like terraces, descend 

To softer greens which edge the water lines, 
Then climb again, till, thinning one by one, 
They leave the hither hills, brown shouldered in the sun. 


Far out before us, where the ever lessening hills 

Melt into meadows, a great river sweeps— 
Making the rushing streamlets seem but rills, 

And showing scarce a ripple at the place, 

Where they together, headlong, rush to its embrace. 


Across the rjver’s calm, stern mountains rise again ; 
But, midway on their frowning sides, they hold 
A belt of upland farms, with yellowing grain, 
And pale blue smoke marking each household fire; 
And in the midst, a church, with upward pointing spire. 


Wahpauta: Basket-Maker 


By Lavra W. MaxweE.u 


Photographs by the writer 


ITH her rabbit-skin about her 
crippled form, the blaze of the 
camp-fire lighting her wrinkled 

face, old Wahpauta sat. Day after day 
she bent over her basket, her crooked, 
crippled fingers plying her awl with 
such dexterity that I marveled. It was 
all the more wonderful when I learned 
that she was almost blind; her sense of 
touch being brought more prominently 
into play than her sight. 

The light brown used for the founda- 
tion of Washoe and Piute basketry is of 
willow and has a smooth, glossy surface, 


while that used in the dark brown design 
is of roots whose surfaces are rough. 
Her skilful touch readily distinguishes 
her materials. 

From sunrise to sunset she sits weav- 
ing the most intricate designs of family 
emblems, stars, tales of their migrations 
over mountains and plains, flights of 
birds, creeping snakes, and all the tribal 
myths and superstitions with which their 
lives are filled. 

_ We had great difficulty in taking her 
picture. The moment the camera was 
spied, the wickiup was in an uproar and 
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WAHPAUTA: 


every yellow dog in camp came howling 
at our heels. We dispersed the rioters 
with the ever potent charm of a silver 
dollar, and advanced upon old Wahpauta 
who was helpless. We’ caught her in her 
most characteristic attitude. 

The old mahala is cared for by the 
other Indians of her tribe with as much 
tenderness as their natures permit. She 
is valuable as a means of support to the 
family. Her baskets are of a type almost 
impossible to obtain, as there are few 
of the old weavers left. The young 
squaws have never learned the art, civil- 
ization providing tin pans and crockery 
more easily than they could prepare 
materials for basketry. The preparation 
of the willows is a labor of many months, 
as they must be gathered in the right 
season and cured for some time before 
they are sufficiently seasoned for the 
twisting and turning of the weaver. 

Originally the baskets were designed 
for utility alone, but now the collector 
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is so eager to obtain them that extrava- 
gant sums are paid, the old and much- 
used baskets being considered the most 
valuable. The cone-shaped burden bas- 
kets see the most active service at the 
hands of the Nevada Indians. As the 
name implies, these baskets carry the per- 
sonal effects of the camp. 

During a migration the mahala may 
be seen bearing a burden-basket contain- 
ing the household effects, while the buck 
rides in state and dignity on the scrawny 
pony. He never lightens the burden of 
the squaw during the weary march, 
whose load is usually increased by the 
addition of a papoose. The papoose- 
basket is constructed solely for the 
infant’s use, and consists of a long, 
straight back narrowing toward the 
foot, with a curved canopy attached to 
the top, to protect the babe’s head from 
the sun. The papoose is wrapped in a 
blanket, bound hand and foot, and 
strapped to the basket. In this fashion 














From sunrise to sunset she sits weaving 
the most intricate designs 
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During a migration the mahala may be seen bearing a burden-basket 


the babe sleeps or croons the hours away, 
with only a feeble remonstrance occa- 
sionally to remind the ever faithful 
mahala of her duty. 

The buck will occasionally condescend 
to carry the water-monkey, but only 
for the convenience it affords in having 
the water supply near, while crossing the 
long, weary stretches of desert where no 
mountain stream relieves the monotony 
of the sun’s hot glare on the burning 
sands and sage-brush. 

The water-monkeys are made of 
willow smeared with pitch to make them 
water-tight. They are pear-shaped, the 
blossom-end being the mouth, which is 
the size of the mouth of an ordinary 
bottle. The water-monkeys for camp use 
are flat-bottomed, the pointed ones for 
traveling only. A design woven on each 
distinguishes it from its neighbor, and 
serves as the monogram or crest of the 
owner. While on the march the water- 


bottles are all thrown together and coy- 
ered with brush and earth for the night. 
When the journey is resumed, each 
Indian selects his own bottle, the design 











settling any dispute that may arise as 
to ownership. 

The winter food supply of the Indians 
is gathered from the forest, fields, and 
plains, and consists of acorns, pine-nuts, 
dried venison, bear, rabbit-meat, and 
grains purloined from the near-by farm- 
ers. Many the basket and diverse the 
shapes used in the commissary depart- 
ment. 

A great migration is made each fall 
to Pinenut, a small valley high in the 
mountains where a forest of scrub-pines, 
or pifions, yields a supply of pine-nuts. 
The heavy work of harvesting is done 
by the mahalas; the bucks condescend- 
ing to beat the cones from the trees with 
the aid of long poles, while the squaws 
gather them up, burn and husk the nuts 


from the burrs, or cones. Meanwhile 
their lords and masters make merry 


about the camp, gambling away their 
clothes, blankets, rabbit-skins, and horses, 
and even the supplies they have stored 
up for winter, always trusting to their 
faithful squaws to re-establish their lost 
fortunes. 
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Drawing by Florence Clayton 
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Drawings by Stanley Clisby Arthur 


HERE were always guests at the 

ranch-house. Sometimes they 

came in the bright, hot summer, 
when the huge fruit shipments were 
being rushed off the place, when camp- 
ers’ tents crowded the forty-acre hay- 
field, and the dry ground hummed with 
the tongues of many nations. Some- 
times they came in the green winter-time, 
and from our many windows watched 
the soft gray mists moving down the hill- 
sides to trail their streamers through the 
orchard lands. Sometimes they came 
in the flower-decked spring. But whether 
they were visitors from the east, staid, 
sweet-faced relations, who watched our 
never-ending activity with wondering 
eyes; college youngsters pouring in by 
the half dozen from over the Berkeley 
hills; San Francisco society friends seek- 
ing peace for a space, they were sure to 
inquire after Ona. And Ona was sure 
to waylay them with a view toward 
improving his vocabulary and filching 
from them all possible ideas. 

He was a never-failing joy, this Ona: 
and we talked of him when we drove in 
the orchards by day and when we sat on 
the big porches and smelled ripe peaches 
and pears and Le Mare and Gold of 
Ophir roses by night. I had not hailed 
the prospect of Ona with delight. To 
my lot_would fall the happy task of 
planting the feet of this Asiatic in the 
way they should go; and I wished none 
of it. But what would you? Our sec- 
ond girl had spilled water on the lordly 
Ah Chung’s kitchen floor. Also, Ah 
Chung had been unable to convince her 

3 






that it was her duty to tend his kitchen 
fire while he went for a nap of a morn- 
ing. He had, therefore, refused to stay 
on the ranch with her; and, as it was 
the first of July, with the opening rush 
of the harvest days full upon us, with 
ten teamsters, six packers, and two chore- 
boys thrice daily guests in the men’s 
dining-room, we could not see our way 
to dispensing with Ah Chung’s services. 
And the change had to be made. 

Behold, then, Ona—age, nineteen; 
knowledge, four words of English; native 
of San Francisco Chinatown—who was 
to take her place. He was to receive 
twenty dollars a month for doing her 
work; and he had never seen an Ameri- 
can bed, much less made one. But he 
had great ideas of being polite; he had 
learned the alphabet, could spell “cat,” 
and count up to twelve. Ah Chung, who 
had personally procured this gem, con- 
sidered him eminently fitted for the 
position. “You show him. He do,” was 
the lordly command of Ah Chung, as 
he turned the gem over to me and left 
me to my fate. 

So here was the gem, all smiles and 
excitement, charging through the house 
at my heels, leaving all the doors open 
behind him: and his first lesson consisted 
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in learning what “open” and “shut” 
meant, what “door” and “Shut the door” 
meant. And then he had to be taught 
to perform the act without raising the 
roof. 

It was apparent from the first that 
Ona intended to make the most of his 
opportunities. He would get all that 
he could in addition to the twenty dol- 
lars a month, which, by the way, he saw 
little enough of, as he had to pay Ah 
Chung a commission for obtaining the 
position for him, and send the rest to his 
parents in San Francisco. Later, when 
his vocabulary had increased and his 
gestures became intelligible, he gave us 
to understand that he was acquiring an 
interest in a store in Chinatown and the 
money was applied to this purpose. Be 
that as it may, he was allowed exactly 
two dollars a month for his needs: we 
knew, for we sent off his money orders, 
“Chew Chung Lung, 27 Waverly Place, 
San Francisco.” 

So he devoted himself to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Everything he saw 
he fingered, and asked, “What?” and 
then, “What for?” and until he had 
practised the word under your super- 
vision and learned the use of the article 
in question, housework remained at a 
standstill. Every afternoon he brought 
out an odoriferous Chinese book, a 
primer filled with pictures, a_hiero- 
glyphic beneath each, and under that 
the word in English; and there was 
nothing for it, I must teach Ona to 
read. 

All this our friends knew and gloated 
over. It was too delicious that I, who 
never seemed to think that enough time 
had been doled out for life’s living as it 
was, should have to halt by the wayside 
and teach this pigtailed, beady-eyed 
Celestial to read English. They were 
endlessly witty on the subject. They 
went off into gales of laughter. They 
even descended to sonnet-writing at the 
expense of Ona and myself. I have 
never seen the exquisite humor of that 
particular situation. But with other 


accomplishments of Ona it was different. 
One of his duties was to carry mother’s 
breakfast tray to her room every morn- 
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ing; and he instituted the custom of 
pausing one dramatic moment on the 
threshold to inquire solemnly, “How you 
feel, sir?” And whether she answered, 
“Very well, thank you, Ona”; or, “Not 
very well,” he invariably would respond, 
“Oh, too bad!” and depart, much 
gratified. 

At about the same time Ona took 
to American shoes and whistling. He 
loved those shoes—their soles were two 
inches thick—he loved the sound of them 
on the stairs. So he rushed up and 
down, with a clatter as of a troop of 
horse let loose; and he whistled through 
his teeth as he went, drawing in his 
breath instead of letting it out. He 
fondly believed this performance an exact 
imitation of “Mis’r John,” who whistles 
like a blackbird; but the result was 
something to make the angels weep, and 
I was detailed, of course, to tell him 
that his accomplishment was “no good” 
and must be stopped. Ona grieved for 
a week over my hard-heartedness, then 
brightened up and asked me to teach 
him to play the typewriter, and when 
I promptly refused, solaced himself with 
the ranch horn. 

Now, it so happens that the ranch 
horn is one of the institutions of the 
place. Its length is slightly under six 
feet. It is sounded at noon and night 
to summon the men from the farther 
orchards a couple of miles away. And 
Ah Chung is the only person among 
us who can get a sensible sound out 
of it. The lordly Ah Chung is a sight 
to see on these occasions. Proud as 
Lucifer, he stands on the kitchen steps, 
resting his huge instrument on a corner 
of the triangular stand. He blows his 
three long blasts with a haughty uncon- 
cern; and the disdainful droop of his 
eyelids says to us, as we stand gaping, 
“I do not care whether you stand there, 
or not, you and your guests, watching 
this wonderful performance of mine. 
In fact, I really do not know that you 
are there at all.” 

Judging from the agonized snortings 
which issued from the men’s dining- 
room in mid-afternoon, young Ona must 
have been a sight to see, too, as he 
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—one of his duties was to carry mother’s 
breakfast tray to her room every morning 
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attempted to perform on the big ranch 
horn. That he did not burst a blood- 
vessel in his endeavor was undoubtedly 
due to heredity more than environment. 
But we entertained doubts as to whether 
even heredity was going to be able to 
bear up under the strain, and rejoiced 
with one accord when at the end of a 
couple of weeks Ona abandoned his 
efforts and turned to new worlds to 
conquer. 

He presented himself on the porch 
before mother with the impressive 
expression which heralded a speech: 

“Not my work,” he said with decision 
and firm lips. “Not my work. I cut 
hay.” 

As mother seemed at a loss for an 
adequate reply to this burst of eloquence, 
Ona repeated his statement, waving his 
hands toward the lawn. Then under- 
standing burst upon her. 

“All right. Much 
nodded. 

And Ona hurried away, shortly to 
return dragging after him the lawn- 
mower. It was not his work, most 


obliged,” she 


emphatically not, but he would stoop 
to the task and as a personal accommo- 
dation to us he would mow that lawn. 


So he proceeded to “cut hay,” rushing 


up and down in a frenzied manner, 
pushing his new toy in front of him. 
Before long, however, he _ stopped, 
exhausted, produced a flaming bandana 
such as the Portuguese use in the 
hay-fields (it was a desperate struggle 
not to voice his pride in this new 
possession), mopped his brow, and 
gasped cheerfully, “Welly hot day!” I 
agreed politely and advised him not to 
run. He took my advice. Soon after 
he also took the lawn-mower, returned it 
- to the woodshed, and left it there. He 
never cut hay again. 

It will be seen from these few illus- 
trations that Ona was something of a 
show. Was it a wonder, then, that our 
guests inquired after him? That the 
boys doted on him? That we all entered 
the dining-room in a state of breathless 
anticipation for his next move? For 
waiting on the table was Ona’s star act, 
if you were in search of excitement 
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rather than perfection of unobtrusive 
performance. 

At the summoning tinkle of the bell 
he would fall into the room “and ask 
breathlessly, before you had a chance to 
open your lips, “What chu want?” 
“What I do?” or, “What I get?” If 
you were rash enough to demand the 
butter while the water-pitcher was still 
in his hands, down went the water- 
pitcher on the floor and Ona flew to the 
sideboard for the required article. If 
you were in need of more bread, Ona 
was as likely to produce the plate from 
among the pots on the flower-stand as 
from the top of the stove. 

These idiosyncrasies of our young 
waiter were happily changed in time; 
but nothing could change the full-moon 
smile with which he went about his 
duties. He enjoyed the work vastly. In 
fact—thought to make one pause—he 
seemed to find us as entertaining com- 
pany as we did him. Often and often, 
the business of the moment coming to 
an abrupt halt, I turned to find Ona 
planted halfway between the table and 
the sideboard, crumb-scraper, vegetable 
dish, anything you please in his hand 
and a broad, delighted grin on his 
face, watching proceedings. This might 
hardly be wondered at when one consid- 
ers that our boys, six-footers every one, 
are an exuberant lot, that our tomboys 
are their worthy comrades, and that 
their respective cronies are grown in the 
same orchards. But does one employ a 
butler to entertain him by the half hour 
at meal times? Does one present him 
with cold coin to have him double up 
in ecstasies behind one’s chair over the 
tomfooleries of one’s brothers and their 
chums? The enlightened can return 
but one answer. 

There is one particular breakfast, and 
Ona with it, which stands out from 
among its fellows with a radiance all 
its own. It was a company breakfast. 
The bachelor quarters at the tank-house 
were choked. The ranch-house was pleas- 
antly crowded. We sat down eleven at 
table, with mother’s tray waiting on the 
sideboard. A mighty call went up for 
coffee, and I turned to my duties to 
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discover, alas! that all was not as it 
should be with the cream-jug. I rang 
the bell for Ona. 

“Take him out,” I ordered in a low 
tone when that Celestial appeared; and 
I handed over the cream-jug, carrying 
on an animated and nonchalant conver- 
sation with the rest of the table at the 
same time. This occurrence must pass 
unnoticed. When I looked around, Ona 
was still at my side, holding the cream- 
jug cuddled in both hands and dividing 
his attention between it and me. 

“Take him out!” I repeated. 

“Hot tomale?” remarked Ona. “Hot 
tomale,” standing for “What’s the mat- 
ter?” in Onanese. 

By this time we were the observed of 
all observers, and there was no longer 
a question of diplomacy. 

“No good,” I said sternly. 
him out.” 


“Take 


Ona cocked his head and peered into 


the cream-jug with one eye. His face 
became radiant. 

“Oh!” he said happily. “Fly!” and 
he darted from the room to return in 
all too short a time, replace the jug on 
the table and observe genially, “All 
gone.” 

It is a pity that it should have had 
to end. ‘True, Ona’s idiosyncrasies were 
at times a trial: but, still, it is a pity 
that it should have had to end, and, 
above all, end as it did. It might have 
struck us as peculiar, perhaps—but why 
should one pause to consider? There are 
so many strange customs connected with 
this strange people—that Ona never went 
out by himself. Did he stroll down an 
orchard road of an evening, Ah Chung 
strolled, too; and they jabbered fluently, 
one to the other, as they pointed at the 
laden boughs on either hand. Did he 
visit the dry-ground of an afternoon, 
Ah Chung went with him and held con- 
descending conversation with the men, 
women, and children employed at fruit- 
cutting. Did Ona betake himself to Wal- 
nut creek—and he did regularly twice a 
month to have his head shaved by the 
wash-house Chinaman, who handled a 
razor “heap good”—did Ona betake him- 
self to Walnut creek, Ah Chung strode 





at his side, and often as not Ah Chung 
was amusing himself with his six-shooter 
as he went; for Ah Chung was a famous 
shot. 

And yet it availed not. For I returned 
from a three days’ trip to San Francisco 
to find the ranch-house humming with 
consternation. At about nine o’clock 
two evenings before, a muffled figure had 
leaped upon Ona from a dark corner of 
the porch by the cellar stair. There was 
a furious outcry. Our littlest sister— 
not for nothing does she come from the 
good old revolutionary stock—rushed 
upon the scene, lamp in hand, in time to 
catch a glimpse of a malignant yellow 
face and see a strong, lean, yellow arm 
doing ghastly work with a butcher’s 
cleaver. The boys came dashing from 
the tank-house in time to see a fellow in 
Chinese garb leap the porch-railing and 
make off into the night. Between them 
—two staunching the blood, one racing 
at breakneck pace on his bronco for the 
doctor—between them they saved his 
life. At least, he was alive the next 
day, and doing as well as could be 
expected the next evening. But when 
the second morning came and the doc- 
tor stepped into the room off the wood- 
shed, which Ona and Chung had in 
common, no Ona was there. 

Ah Chung, the color of a lemon and 
just as sour, shrugged his shoulders and 
said Ona’s people had come and taken 
him away. Mother remembered after- 
ward having heard wheels during the 
night. But then we always hear wheels 
during the night in fruit season; we 
shrug our shoulders and deduct ten per 
cent from our profits, so she thought 
nothing of it. 

We never saw Ona again, and we 
never got much satisfaction out of Ah 
Chung concerning this attempt on his 
life. It was an old feud, Ah Chung 
said curtly; handed down for three gen- 
erations in China. It had to do with 
land and the taking of it unrighteously 
we presumed. Ona had not been safe in 
Chinatown; so Ah Chung had under- 
taken to look after him up here. The 
man who had tried to kill him had come 
from China for that purpose, Ah Chung 
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answered surlily. And he went into his ously on the dining-room table without 
room and locked the door. any one’s having placed it there. But : 
But we once had a letter to comfort it stated that Ona was well and up | 
us. It began, “Dear Madam, Miss,” and country and doing all same cook work §| 
it ended, “With heavenly love. Ona.” now, and that his new mistress had | 
We never knew whether it was meant given him an accordion—at least, we § 
for mother or me, as there was no address think that the word must stand for § 
on the envelope and it appeared mysteri- accordion. 


Easter Chimes 


By MArGvurERITE STABLER 


“The Lord is in His holy temple,” steals 





Through vaulted arch and nave and chancel dim, 
And loud the swelling answering anthem peals 


“Let all the earth keep silence before Him.” : 


“Let all the earth keep silence” do they say? 
But hark! the winds of Heaven sough and sing, 
The thrushes chant, the dancing tree-tops play, 


The glad earth is rejoicing in her spring. 


The vaulted skies in festive blue bend low, 
The feathered choristers, in glad thanksgiving, 
Lilt their gay matinals as though 


’ Their hearts would break for very joy of living. 


The west wind rises in a wild excelsis, 
The violets swing their incense to the skies, 
The poppies hold their golden chalices, 


To hear the words: “Behold, I will arise!” 


The roses, shedding soft, pink petal-showers, 
The lily-bells and cherry-blossoms say, 
“Not silence, for this moment’s grace is ours 


To sing: ‘Rejoice, the Lord is risen today!” 
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At Mission San Francisco de la Espada * * * 





Espeda, photo 
the bells in the tower 


ring out the Angelus and call the Megicans as of old to worship 


Texas Missions Today 


. By Autce M. KEATINGE 


native Texan loves to call the 

park-strewn city, and justly so, is 
younger sister to New Orleans in 
quaint, historic houses, narrow streets 
and low-roofed, flower-embowered homes 
where life falls easily into poetic rhythm. 
Apart from all this, the charming city, 
named by the Franciscans in honor of 
their beloved St. Anthony, has an inheri- 
tance greater than any other in the 
United States in her richly carved and 
sculptured old missions, bearing the 
date of 1720. 

Five missions form a chain, nine miles 
long, dotting alternate sides of the 
winding San Antonio river; their match- 
less belfries of creamy sandstone piercing 
the soft blue of the southern skies. 


B EAUTIFUL San Antonio, as the 





The historic Alamo, the first of these 
missions, is located in the city, but the 
tourist will feel richly repaid if he 
secures a conveyance and looks up the 
other four, each one distinctive in 
interest and charm, proclaiming the 
individual use intended by the early 
Franciscans, who began their work of 
colonization in Texas, then continued 
their trail of missions to Arizona and 
thence to California. 

But no single name among the padres 
stands alone as leader in Texan history; 
there is no Junipero Serra as in Cali- 
fornia to raise memorials to. The crum- 
bling old walls, towers, and domes that 
stretch beckoning lines of beauty, plead- 
ing for preservation, commemorate the 
whole order of brave pioneering padres. 








The surrounding country is lovely 
with its winding stream, clear and blue 
as the Danube and spanned by many 
artistic iron bridges. The inhabi- 
tants claim more than two thousand 
within the limits of San Antonio. The 
river is bordered by forests of pecans, 
mesquite, and a graceful acacia-like 
tree, called the nuisache. The broom- 
weed, sweeping a sea of pale green far 
across the prairie to the horizon, and 
the gray towers of the missions stand- 
ing like sentinels at intervals in the 
distance, are an additional intoxicant to 
the traveler, as he gazes at the alluring 
landscape, suggesting a mecca for artists. 

The first, Nuestra Senora de la Concep- 
cion, situated two miles from the center 
of the city (by the way, a street-car will 
take you within a block of this mission), 
was built, as were the others, for scho- 
lastic purposes and for defense against 
marauding Indians. The walls sur- 
rounding the quadrangle of the mission, 
made of white sandstone like the build- 
ings, were five or six feet high, and 
covered ten or twelve acres. The twin 
towers and Moorish dome rising out of 
the brush and small timber in the vicin- 
ity, fill one with a mixture of wonder 
akin to the mystery of fairies, with a 
delight of the picturesque. 

A family living here will show you 
through the chapel, where services are 
sometimes held, on into the sacristy and 
rooms beyond, through corridors and 
arcades that lead out into the old court- 
yard. You may wander at will over 
crumbling stairs up to the roof of the 
old school-rooms and refectories, where 
grass, prickly pears, and small shrubs 
grow undisturbed, lending added charm 
to broken doorways and arches. 

Ruined arcades and walls below lead 
you to a series of dark mysterious corners 
where walled doors give unmistakable 
signs of an underground passage that 
connected the various missions. They 
were used only in case of urgent neces- 
sity, and their existence was guarded 
most sacredly. Absolute certainty of 


the suspected passage has recently been 
proved by spots in the old courtyard 
caving in and exhibiting the sloping 
underground walls. 
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This mission, the only one of the four 
in a state of moderate preservation, has 
been touched less ruthlessly by the 
fingers of time. It was the Indian 
cathedral in the olden days. The old 
bells and wrought iron crosses still adorn 
the belfries; the stained glass in the 
windows yet sends splashes of color 
through the dimly lighted chapel. A 
semi-circular, artistically carved font 
projects from the interior of the bap- 
tistry walls, which are decorated with 
weird looking frescoes in faded red 
of the Crucifixion and of Mater 
Dolorosa. 

Mission Concepcion was frequently 
used for quartering troops, and tradition 
says that during the dreadful siege of 
the Alamo in 1836 war waged as fiercely 
here as in the Alamo. 

The next mission, San José de Aguayo, 
two miles farther on, was the Indian 
college. It is a splendid pile of 
faultless architecture three hundred feet 
long; its numerous cells must have 
accommodated more than two score of 
Franciscan monks. A delightful length 
of arcades, doorways and windows replete 


with beautiful carvings, the facade 
exquisitely chiseled with figures of 
virgins, saints, cherub-heads, ornate 


pedestals and racemes, conch-like cano- 
pies over doors and windows all hover 
over one with an indescribable charm. 
Longingly one gazes, lingers, turns 
away and returns to look again and 
again. Here Moorish outlines mingle 
with rich Renaissance designs. ‘The 
acanthus-like curves and conchoids are 
of surpassing workmanship. The south 
window of the baptistry is considered 
by artists the finest gem of architec- 
tural ornamentation existing in Amer- 
ica. The old bells still hang in the 
single tower tipped by its iron cross. 
The doors at the rear, leading into the 
baptistry, or smaller chapel, are beauti- 
fully carved and are made of the 
black walnut of the country, or, as 
an old Mexican woman answered, when 
we inquired about the wood, “From the 
trees grown by our Lord in the country 
about the mission.” The larger chapel 
and the double line of arcades leading 
to the two-storied cloisters, are roofless. 
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The smaller chapel supports a 
three-domed Moorish roof. 
One is saddened as he gazes 
with untiring eyes at the carv- 
ings, the graceful belfry, the 
splendid old structure, with its 
long, gray line of arcades, all 
surpassingly beautiful, standing 
alone, empty, roofless, uncared 
for, seemingly unappreciated 
by its inheritors. And it took 
the old padres twenty-one years 
to build this memento of other 
days! The fathers quarried the 
sandstone from the level wastes 
of the country, dug the ore 
. FF from the earth, cast the copper 
bells and fashioned the iron 
work. They felled the trees 
that furnished the walnut carv- 
ings, and made their own tools, 


Te 








, FF a difficult task in the prairie 
gg wilderness thousands of miles 
 & from a habitation. Savages 
. —) and wild animals as they 
 &§ roamed across the prairie gave 
strange accompaniment to the 
 &§ noise made by the workmen. 

The old granary in front of 


San José Mission, with its 
curious flying buttresses and 
arched roof, is another object 
of interest. Here numerous 
Mexican families find refuge 









' for themselves, their animals, 

. & their stores of corn and other 

. (supplies. 

— Leaving this mission, you 

. & drive three miles across the 

| | prairie, and, half hidden by 

_ | the pecan forest near a bend in 

: the river, you come upon Mis- 

; sion San Juan Capistrano. It 

_ | is less pretentious than San 

2 Be José, and was intended more 

- — as a home and chapel for 

e | Indian families. Its granary, 

s || its bulwarks, its chapel are all 

1 | in ruins, but the old mission 

e | square of five or six acres is ; : : 
y |. still described by broken walls, scm: SS 
: intersected by perhaps a dozen ,, Jtenen, Sa, Joe de, Aguayo (t0P)i.Naguadust a am 
y # or more small stone houses, Juan Capistrano. 
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that are inhabited by Mexican families, in 
whose faces you may trace Indian blood. 
Many descendants of the old Padre 
Indians live in and around the mission 
ruins. Looking at them, you may well 
fancy what life must have been in the 
old days. Few of them speak English 
—cannot even direct you to the next 
mission. Their language is Mexican- 
Spanish. 

The front of the chapel here is still 
beautiful, but pigs and mules now 
occupy the roofless walls where formerly 
the padres dwelt and worshiped with 
their flock. The old bells hang in the 
three-windowed belfry front, and the 
interior walls, notwithstanding the dep- 
redations of the weather, yet show 
remains of colored frescoes. Altogether, 
the mission square, with its crumbling 
buildings and grove of trees, is a most 
pleasing picture. 

The original mission aqueduct, stretch- 
ing on a series of low, massive arches 
over Piedra creek near San Juan, 
proves further the enterprise of the early 
padres as they endeavored to Christian- 
ize the Indians and secure them protec- 
tion from their savage brothers. The 
clear, sparkling stream is three feet deep 
and about two feet in width. These 
irrigation ditches connected all the mis- 
sions and furnished water from the San 
Antonio river for the buildings and gar- 
dens. The remaining one near San 


Juan is a perfect relic of the old days, 
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meandering peacefully through the 
woods to the fields beyond, toward the 
next mission. 

As you drive on a mile and a 
half, off in the pale green broomweed 
of the prairie, you see the dim gray 
towers of Mission San Francisco de la 
Espada. Entering from the curving 
roadway, you find life flowing along in 
the lines of the primitive days of 
the Franciscans in Texas. The mis- 
sion well near the chapel, sixty feet 
deep, with its round interior wall of 
smooth stones as well as its old windlass 
and exterior stone curbing, is a model 
of an essential feature of all the mis- 
sions; each one had its well to insure 
a supply of water should the inhabitants 
be cut off from the aqueducts outside 
the walls by an attack from hostile 
Indians. 

At Mission Espada, Rev. Father 
Bouchu, or Padre Francisco, the Mexi- 
cans call him, has lived and devoted the 
last thirty years of his life and his pri- 
vate fortune to renewing the old mis- 
sion. Not only has he rebuilt the walls 
with his own hands from fallen sand- 
stone lying about, but also brought back 
a semblance of the old mission life. The 
Mexican families live happily about in 
the little stone houses along the almost 
perfect mission square, and procure 
necessities from the storehouse in the 
quadrangle; the bells in the towers ring 
out the Angelus three times a day across 


—NMoorish outlines mingle with rich Renaissance 


designs * of surpassing workmanship 
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‘un José de Aguayo * * * 


the prairie, and call the Mexicans as of 
old to worship. 

The old baludrte at Espada is a curi- 
osity not found at the other missions, 
and suggests what strongholds they were, 
and something of their feudal character 
—how well the padres guarded their 
flocks. We longed to linger here, to 
talk with Father Francisco, who is a 
book of old mission lore, but with 
regret we saw the sun setting. We 
gazed hastily at the old buildings 
once more, then at the padre, whose 
snowy hair and sensitive face has counted 
seventy-five years. We bade him adieu 
as he stood in the chapel door and shook 
his head wearily, murmuring: 

“Yes, I left my beloved France to do 
my work here.” He waved his hand 
toward the hurrying brown-faced figures 
in the quadrangle. “I love to think that 
[ have given them a little happiness. 
My needs are small; my own little for- 
tune is sufficient to supply me.” 

In San Antonio, we expostulated with 
the bishop : 








is a splendid old pile of faultless architecture 


“Cannot something be done to save 
those splendid memorials that cost the 
old Franciscan padres many years of 
toil?” 

He bowed his head helplessly. “What 
can I do—my people are so poor, so 
poor—mostly, thousands of Mexicans 
that have not enough to eat. Each year 
I spend a little sum trying to keep the 
walls of the missions together, but— 
well, they nee’ twenty-five thousand 
dollars ‘spent cn them, and that money 
would furnish my starving flock with 
necessities. What can we do with the 
missions? We already have colleges, 
churches, asylums.” 

“Give them to artists—oh, to any- 
body,” we protested weakly. Would we 
like to live in those lovely old ruins in 
the lonely prairie with Indians and 
a decadent race of Mexicans for our 
neighbors ? 

What a luxury to look forward to. 
An autumn that raced off into winter, 
then blossomed a Texan springtime. 
Life were surely sweet. 





The Shuttles 


By Mary 


The glancing silver shuttles of the rain, 
Have woven for the hills new robes again, 
Of tender springtime green. 


of the Rain 


VAUGHAN 


Their robes of tawny brown are laid away, 
To be put on again some future day, 
When summer winds blow keen. 





Drawing by George E. Lyon 


i For the blissful days in quest 


1 And we seek to learn the truth 





Abrininstool. 


Ho, the land of Make-Believe! 
Land of boyhood’s happy dreams, 
Where the crooning fairies weave 
Legends by the singing streams; 
Where the child-heart loves to stray 
With the fabled heroes grand, 
And to linger by the way, 
In the mystic Wonder-Land. 


Summer sunshine fills the air 
Where the boy-heart’s treasure lies; 
There is bloom of flowers rare; 
Azure-tinted are the skies. 
There are shady nooks and dells 
Where the dream-sprites linger long, 
And the phantom Sand-Man dwells, 
Luring us with smile and song. 


As of old we wander through 
Meadow lands serene and fair; 
Where our boyish fancies knew 
All the joys that lingered there. 
Through the Hills of Peace and Rest, 
Down beside the Shadow-shore, 


Which have gone forever more. 


Of the songs and stories told; 
Of the legends of our youth— 
Legends that will ne’er grow old. 
Of the frowning Bluebeard grim, 
And the fairies of the wood; 
And the maiden, quaint and trim, . 
Dainty, sweet Red-Riding-Hood. 


Ah, the Land of Make-Believe! 
Let its fantasies be told. 

Let the crooning fairies weave 
Dreaming legends, as of old. 

Let the children wander through 
Its fair borders, hand in hand; 

Know the romances we knew 
In the mystic Wonder-Land. 



































As soon as* the summer sun lifted 
the burden from their backs the pines rose again 
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Forests of the Tuolumne 


By Witu1AM FReEDERIC BADE 


Photographs by E. T. Parsons and by tke author 


HERE is no greater nor a more 
urgent internal problem confront- 
ing the American people at this 

time than the necessity of saving and 
perpetuating their forest resources. In 
an address delivered last year before the 
Society of American Foresters, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave deserved emphasis 
to this fact when he said: 

“T believe that there is no body of men 
who have it in their power today to do 
a greater service to the country than 
those engaged in the scientific study and 
practical application of methods of for- 
estry for the preservation of our woods 
in the United States.” 


That we are exhausting our forest 
resources far more rapidly than they are 
being produced is a matter of common 
knowledge. But not every one is pre- 
pared to follow out this fact to its con- 
sequences in the future. For lumber- 
ing, the fourth great industry of the 
United States, the outlook is manifestly 
ominous. No less dependent on the 
existence of forests is the industry of 
mining. Under present methods mines 
cannot be developed without timber. 
Where ore is of a low grade the necessity 
of transporting timber from a distance 
may compel the abandonment of the 
mine. On the terraced steeps of the 
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Sierra Nevada the forest has another and 
greater value, quite apart from the uses 
to which the wood might be put. For 
in California, especially, the prosperity 
of vast regions is dependent on the 
even and continued flow of streams that 
have their sources among forest-bearing 
mountains. Residual glaciers in’ many 
cases are the fountain-heads of the 
streams, but the forests are their con- 
servators in all cases. 

The regions visited by members of the 
Sierra Club last summer (1904) included 
the headwaters of several important 
streams. Prominent among them is the 
Mt. Lyell region, the source of the 
Merced and the Lyell fork of the 
Tuolumne. It would be hard to find a 
better illustration of glacial fountains 
and guardian forests. The club’s per- 
manent camp at the upper end of the 
Tuolumne meadows afforded abundant 
opportunity to study the relation of 
forest cover to stream-flow. An almost 
pure stand of tamarack, or two-leaved 
pine clothed the slopes in the vicinity 
of the camp, and a double belt of them 
extended along the Lyell fork almost 
to the base of the Lyell glacier. 

On the seventh of July the writer led 
a small party over the Divide between 
Cathedral and Unicorn peaks. Along 
the line of our ascent from Lake Tenaya 
there was a predominance of bare 
glaciated slopes and granite pavements. 
But the north side of the Divide, along 
the picturesque canyons of Budd and 
Unicorn creeks, was found to be more or 
less heavily forested. Great snow-banks, 
sheltered among the pines, were slowly 
pouring their life-giving waters into 
Budd creek, one of the swiftest and most 
songful of the Tuolumne’s many tribu- 
taries. From the castled steeps of 
Cathedral peak one looks out over miles 
and miles of thrifty conifers that line 
the drainage basin of the Tuolumne. 
A still more extensive view of the for- 
ested area drained by the Dana fork is 
obtained from the saddle between Gibbs 
and Dana. Far as the eye can reach the 
forest rolls away in glorious dark masses 
that know no limit but the consenting 
blue of the distant sky-line. One realizes 
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—the birthplace of the Merced and the Lyell fork of the Tuolumne 


with patriotic pride that at least one 
great state of the Union is determined 
to preserve from ax and fire this price- 
less sylvan wealth of the California 
mountains. Indeed, should these forests 
ever be destroyed by fire, or fall a prey 
to the lumberman’s ax, the volume of 
water carried by the Tuolumne probably 
would shrink by one half. In spring 
the surface drainage, from rains and 
snow, unimpeded by needle mold, would 
rush into the canyons, scour the scanty 
soil off the rocks, and cause disastrous 
floods along the whole course of the 
river. A scarcity of water during the 
remainder of the year would be the 
natural consequence. In the basin of 
the Tuolumne, soil cover is in most places 
very thin. The substratum of granite, 
impervious to water, favors rapid drain- 
age. In regions like this the real value 
of a forest is out of all proportion to 
the market value of the timber it con- 
tains, for it stands there to guard and 
foster the welfare of thousands of homes 
in the lowland valleys. It requires but 
a simple experiment to show that one 
hundred grams of leaf mold are capable 
of absorbing two hundred and ten grams 
of water. In the light of facts like 
this the forest floor is seen to be an 
enormous storage reservoir from which 
the sources of the river are fed during 
the dry months of the year. The greatest 
danger lies in the possibility of campers 
starting forest fires. These destroy not 
only the timber, but eat up also nature’s 
surface cover of mulch which is as indis- 
pensable to the health and reproduction 
of the forest as it is to the regularity 
of water-flow in the streams. Califor- 
nia’s losses from forest fires during the 
month of September alone are conserva- 
tively estimated at more than a million 
dollars. But since the damage cannot 
be repaired in a hundred years the 
attendant consequences, maloperative for 
a century or more, represent a vastly 
greater loss. 

According to my observation the for- 
ests of the Tuolumne basin are now in 
a promising condition, for reproduction 
is good and the competition for space 
and sunlight is not very keen. ‘The 
instant good effect of the banishment 
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Many of these forests are wondrously beautiful 
in their setting of lofty cliffs and snowy cascades 


of sheep from the reserve is evident in 
a comparison of the Tioga lake region 
with the forests along the Tuolumne 
meadows and those in the Conness basin. 
Two large flocks were seen herding about 
the lake early in July. One of them 
trespassed on the reserve near the base 
of Mount Gibbs and was promptly scat- 
tered by the soldiers, who then arrested 
the shepherds and took them to Merced. 
At the upper end of Thousand Island 
lake, also, I found evidence of recent 
trespassing by the “hoofed locusts,” or 
“woolly idiots,” as President Roosevelt 
called them. No doubt they likewise 


had fared ill at the hands of Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers, under whose admirable 
protection the charm of quondam wild- 
ness is again returning to even the most 
frowzed and trampled parts of the 
reserve. 

It was interesting to note, in various 
localities, the power of resistance to snow 
pressure possessed by pines that grow 
near the timber line. Conspicuous 
among them is the species known as 
flexilis. At a point near the headwaters 
of Tenaya creek a few of us one day 
found a place where an avalanche of 
snow had swept into the upper edge of a 
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—Tuolumne canyon * * * 


colonies of trees have established 


little grove. Many trees of considerable 
girth were bent to the ground. But 
they did not break off, and as soon as 
the summer sun lifted the burden from 
their backs they rose again to resume the 
struggle of life with all the sturdy 
energy of indomitable mountaineers. 
The tamarack pine shows the same 
ability to survive burial under snow. In 
due time it frees itself from the white 
fetters, rises gradually to its full stature 
to stand guard over the great snow- 
drifts and avalanche piles until little by 
little they creep away in limpid rills to 
swell the foaming river. 








themselves 


Near the point where Ireland creek 
enters the Lyell canyon I noticed that 
many pines of about a foot diameter at 
the base were dead. On examination 
it was found that the trees had been 
girdled by porcupines. In some cases 
almost all the bark had been gnawed off 
to a distance of forty feet above the 
ground. In other cases less serious 
wounds had opened the way for attack 
by fungi. I have never seen the ravages 
of porcupines on so large a scale, 
although it is reported that they did so 
much damage in a forest in Pennsyl- 
vania last year that it became necessary 
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to hire hunters to exterminate them. 
For many reasons a resort to such meas- 
ures would seem ill-advised. Doubtless 
porcupines congregate in the warmest 
valleys in winter. Since they at this time 
subsist largely on the inner bark of 
trees their depredation would seem con- 
siderable, but in reality may be so local- 
ized as to be scarcely worth mentioning. 
On the 20th of last July a party of 
fourteen men, organized by E. T. Par- 
sons, started to make a knapsack trip 
through the Tuolumne canyon. It was 
the largest party that has ever addressed 
itself to this undertaking. Fortunately 
all were picked mountaineers, inured 
to the wilds, for it proved a strenuous 
four-days’ trip, full of adventure as well 
as indescribably magnificent scenery. To 
those who thought the canyon more or 
less devoid of vegetation, the experiences 
of these days brought much enlighten- 
ment. While in many places it is a deep, 
boulder-choked gorge of bare granite, the 
writer found small forested areas 


throughout its course. Wherever erosion, 
glacial or post-glacial, has widened the 
floor of the canyon and permitted the 


accumulation of alluvium, colonies of 
trees have established themselves. Many 
of these miniature forests are wondrously 
beautiful in their setting of lofty cliffs 
and snowy cascades. Most of them have 
remained untouched by fire. Straight, 
tapering boles of mighty sugar and 
yellow pines reach far up into the 
noonday twilight that reigns under 
the feathery arches of these sylvan 
cathedrals. 

In the upper reaches of the canyon 
the make-up of the tree societies is about 
the same as in Yosemite. Thesugar pine, 
yellow pine, spruce and incense cedar are 
the social magnates. Long stretches of 
the river’s margin were found lined with 
dense hedges of azalea (Azalea occiden- 
talis) whose magnificent bouquets of 
creamy, fragrant blossoms are a delight 
to the wayfarer and at least a partial 
compensation for the difficulties encoun- 
tered in penetrating the thickets. The 
densest chaparral I encountered was a 
succession of azalea thickets in a part 
of the canyon known as Pate valley. 
This is a very considerable expansion of 
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the river gorge where Piute creek enters 
from the north. In order to reach the 
river it was at times necessary to crawl 
through the thickets on hands and feet. 
The floor of the valley is comparatively 
flat and covered for a mile or more 
with an almost pure growth of young 
incense cedar. 

There were plenty of fresh and well- 
trodden deer paths. A great many 
herds must manage to make a prosperous 
living here. One morning early, in a 
dense thicket of incense cedar, I came 
upon a deer-yard, a place where for 
months they had been accustomed to 
gather and rest during the day. Two 
fine specimens were in possession. Evi- 
dently expecting some of their ownrkind, 
they tarried until they could see me 
emerging from the thicket when they 
were off like arrows from the bow. Dur- 
ing the night we spent in this valley 
a bear, attracted no doubt by the smell 
of bacon, paid us a friendly visit. When, 
awakened by the breaking of twigs, two 
of us sat up he departed with a precipi- 
tateness that left nothing to be desired. 
Undoubtedly this part of the canyon is 
a rendezvous for many bears and moun- 
tain lions, or cougars. The evidences 
of their presence were never hard to find, 
although they themselves managed to 
keep out of sight, forewarned by our 
necessarily somewhat noisy progress 
through the canyon. On this trip I 
neither heard nor saw any coyotes, but 
at Lake Tioga they made night hideous 
with their blood-freezing howls. As 
might be expected, the canyon is a good 
breeding place for rattlesnakes. We 
encountered more than a dozen in one 
forenoon. Most of them seemed shy 
and disinclined to give warning until 
attacked. I secured one specimen, a 
diamond rattler, with eleven rattles and 
one button. This Crotalus was the only 
one that disputed the right of way with 
me. 

Approaching the little Hetch-Hetchy, 
during the fourth day’s climb, the vege- 
tation of the canyon changed consider- 
ably. There was a large intermixture 
of scrubby oak, and open places fre- 
quently were covered with Rhus. We had 
descended from an altitude of eight 
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thousand five hundred feet to an altitude 
of four thousand and were entering upon 
the zone of foothill vegetation. The 
water of the river also had grown 
warmer and had lost something of its 
crystal clearness. ‘Trout seemed to be 
less abundant and less inclined to take 
the fly. The river, checking the mad 
momentum of its plunges over a thou- 
sand falls, began to loiter in immense 
pools that might have been taken for 
lakes. Enormous specimens of the Cali- 
fornia black oak, worthy of the traditions 
of Dodona, spread their shapely crowns 
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against the horizon. On the sides of 
the canyon, wherever taluses afforded a 
foothold, the goldeup oak in scattered 
groves reared its noble arches. 

Thus we learned that the Tuolumne 
canyon, hitherto traversed by only a few 
hardy explorers, is not a mere ruin of 
rocks and earthquake taluses, of beetling 
cliffs and spray-beaten precipices ; it also 
has glorious bits of meadow, where wild 
oats are growing knee deep, and wood- 
land where one longs to linger and 
forget the great, busy world that seems 
so far away. 
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To the Linnet 


By Grorce Buiss CULVER 


Red-coated songster of the west 

Come with your mate demure and gray; 
Build in the climbing rose your nest; 
Greet with your song each new-born day. 
Take of the fruit your portion due, 
Small pay indeed for blithesome song. 
Your note recalls the hours too few 
When not one day e’er seemed too long. 
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The American Forest Congress 


By E. A. Sreruine 


Bureau of Forestry, Department of Agriculture 


HE American Forest Congress, 

which convened in Washington, 

District of Columbia, the first 
week in January, marked a distinctively 
new era in the forestry movement in the 
United States, through the better under- 
standing of the subject obtained by the 
related interests there represented. It 
brought together, as never before, the 
varied commercial factors, directly or 
indirectly, involved in the forest prob- 
lems of the country, and resulted in the 
closer affiliation of the grazing, mining, 
railroad, irrigation and lumber indus- 
tries, whose future depends so largely 
on the preservation and better use of 
the forests. The impetus which this 
congress gave to the movement toward 
more rational treatment of our forests, 


was as tremendous as it was opportune, 
and vastly strengthened a cause which 
is already recognized, to use the words 
of President Roosevelt, “as the most 
vital internal problem of the United 
States.” 

Up to very recent years forestry in 
the United States was looked upon as a 
subject which did not concern the com- 
mercial welfare of the country; a fad 
for the sentimentalist, and a fertile field 
for the scientist, but not an art which 
could be profitably. practised. An 
abundance of natural timber resources, 
combined with economic conditions, 
unfavorable to conservative lumbering, 
was mainly responsible for this attitude ; 
but the wasteful and extravagant use 
of these resources has brought about an 
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almost universal realization that the 
end of the cheap virgin supplies is near 
at hand. ‘This means not only a decided 
rise in timber values, but a positive 
shortage of the better grades and special 
sizes in the near future. 

It remained for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, through its 
sureau of Forestry, to put forestry on a 
basis of practical utility. For half a 
decade this bureau has been strongly 
cuphasizing the economic advantages of 
forest management according to far- 
sighted scientific principles. Performing 
ai advisory function, it has shown tim- 
berland owners the benefits of conserva- 
tive lumbering, and hastened this end by 
the preparation of representative work- 
ing plans; new uses for timber have 


been found, and by scientific demonstra- 
tion, the prejudice against the use of 
certain species has been overcome ; in the 
south, a new system of turpentining has 
been perfected, which has increased the 
output more than a third while injuring 
the trees less than by the old method; 


and, in the various lines of forest activ- 
ity from coast to coast, the aim has been 
the attainment of practical and beneficial 
results. Definite as have been the ends 
sought, the welcome accorded practical 
forestry by the business world has not 
been encouraging until recently, and 
changes of policy or method have been 
entered into with extreme reluctance. 
That the desired change in the atti- 
tude of the commercial interests has 
come, and that greater confidence is now 
placed in the forestry movement, was 
strikingly illustrated by the personnel 
of the delegates and the expressions of 
the speakers at the Forest Congress. 
The number of delegates in attend- 
ance numbered over five hundred, and 
included many men who are rated high 
among the captains of industry. Nearly 
every state and territory sent official 
delegates; the railroads throughout the 
country were represented by various high 
officials, among whom were the presi- 
dents of several large systems; while 
delegates were present from the several 
associations in which are centered the 
stock-raising, mining, wool-growing, lum- 
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ber and irrigation interests of the 
country. ‘The government was _ repre- 
sented by Hon. James Wilson, Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, who 
was president of the congress, by Hon. 
Paul Morton, Secretary of the Navy, 
who delivered an address, by prominent 
United States congressmen, and by the 
scientists of the Bureau of Forestry and 
Reclamation Service, and members of 
other technical and administrative 
departments. 

Such a gathering of scientific and 
commercial interests for the discussion 
of forest problems is absolutely without 
precedent in the history of America, and 
it is doubtful if any subject of national 
concern was ever considered in a more 
effective and far-reaching manner. Here 
were brought together and thoroughly 
discussed for the first time the various 
questions as to the relations of grazing, 
mining and irrigation to the Federal 
Forest Reserves, and the importance to 
these industries, and to lumber concerns 
and railroads, of applied forestry on 
both public and private timber lands. To 
the government foresters, who have been 
urging reforms and recommending and 
applying methods to this end, the con- 
gress was notable in that it indicated a 
ceasing need for forest propaganda, and 
an opportunity greater than ever before 
for practical work. 

The public statements of the represen- 
tatives of many industries indicated a 
well-defined appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of scientific forestry, ax 1a grow- 
ing dependence on its practice. Certain 
weak points in the government policy of 
administrating the forest reserves were 
pointed out, as were also certain mis- 
takes and limitations along other lines 
of forest management; but it was all 
with the view of improvement, not to 
condemn. 

Heading the list of eminent speakers 
who addressed the congress, was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who took as his theme 
“The Forest in the Life of a Nation.” 
He spoke appreciatively of the progress 
already made, yet emphasized the fact 
that we are at the beginning of things 
in forestry work, and that a boundless 
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future is before us. The main text of 
the President’s address was the place 
of the forests in American national life, 
and their indispensable value as sources 
of timber supply, havens for game, and 
for the protection of grazing areas and 
watersheds. In conclusion, he pledged 
his hearty support to any action for the 
better use of the forests. 

Following the President, came J. J. 
Jusserand, Ambassador from France, 
who gave a spirited address on “The 
Forestry Policy of France,” showing the 
military nature of the forest service in 
that country, in its organization, dis- 
cipline and efficiency. Among the other 
prominent speakers of the same after- 
noon, were Howard Elliott, president of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, J. J. Hill, 
president of the Great Northern Rail- 
road, and F. E. Weyerhaueser, who 
represented the Weyerhaueser Lumber 
Company, the largest concern of the kind 
in the world. Mr. Elliott, by tersely 
stated figures, showed the enormous 
annual timber consumption of his rail- 
road, in the form of ties and construc- 


tion timber, and pointed to practical 
forestry as the only way of maintaining 


this supply. Mr. Weyerhaueser, speak- 
ing as a lumberman, sounded the faith 
of his company in the practicability of 
applying forestry to lumbering opera- 
tions; while Mr. Hill discussed the 
broad general relations of the forests 
and the railroads. 

The eight sessions held during the 
four days the congress convened were 
full of interest, and every paper and 
address touched some vital problem. 
Considered under subjects, it was dem- 
onstrated that the forests bear inalien- 
able relations to irrigation, lumbering, 
railroads, grazing and mining, their sev- 
eral functions depending on their loca- 
tion and character. 

In the thirteen semi-arid states and 
territories of the west, where irrigation 
is essential to the development of agri- 
culture, forest preservation and exten- 
sion is the fundamental consideration 
in the carrying out of irrigation projects. 
Not only do the forests conserve the 
water needed for the reservoirs and 
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canals, but they hold back the flood water 
and prevent the silting up of streams. 

To the lumberman the forests have 
always been a mine, both in the sense of 
a wealth-producer and in the manner 
of their exploitation. As long as virgin 
supplies were in sight, the forests were 
treated precisely as a mine would be, 
that is, depleted of all useful material, 
and then abandoned for new fields. All 
this, however, has changed. Well-stocked 
forest lands are no longer easily 
obtained; hence the lumberman must 
make the best use of what he has, con- 
sider the productive power of his forest 
land, and grow more timber by applying 
forestry, or go out of business. Of 
course, there are many years’ supply yet 
available, but the end is in sight within 
the span of an ordinary lifetime. 

The one question of the future source 
of railroad ties and construction timber 
was in itself of sufficient moment to 
warrant the calling of the Forest Con- 
gress. There is probably no one problem 
before the railroads today of more vital 
concern than that of cross-tie production. 
They have exhausted the supplies in 
certain regions, and foresee a shortage 
from present sources; while the rapid 
rise in cost, due to diminishing supplies, 
is being seriously felt. Preservative 
treatment to prolong durability promises 
excellent results, and is being extensively 
tried, but this will only partially solve 
the question, and leaves the source of the 
ties, which are to be treated, still to 
be found. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem is indicated by the fact that the 
annual consumption of ties in the United 
States for renewals and new lines is 
about 110,000,000, which requires the 
timber from over 200,000 acres, If rail- 
road construction timber be included it 
means that the railroads strip the forest 
growth from more than half a million 
acres annually. 

The closing session of the congress 
dealt with matters of state and national 
forest policy, and several resolutions 
were adopted looking toward the adjust- 
ment of existing difficulties and the 
establishment of a stable, far-sighted 
policy on the Federal Forest Reserves. 
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O land that lures me with desireful dreams, 
Thy spring is calling from the mist-swept hills! 
Thy mountains’ mystic cloud-wraiths beckon me 
And send me welcome down the hurrying streams. 


The purple-shadowed mountains hide the sea: 
They hide: but O they cannot hide the voice 
That calls above the breaking of the waves— 

All through the night it calls “Oh, come to me!” 


The red madrone and creamy buckeye bloom 
Are of the myriad voices, and they tell 

Of moonlit tryst and sheltered loitering 

In slow narcotic of intense perfume. 


In trinal harmonies of sweet repose 

The laurels murmur; from their depth of shade 
Lo! Nature’s undertones sound soft and slow— 
Old Spain steals out from yon Castilian rose. 


Down in green garden depths the passion flower 
Trails on the cypress tree. ‘The aloes’ leaves 
Make sword-like shadows, and the slow sea-mist 
Creeps up the bay, past island, wharf and tower. 


Oh, land that lures me so by night and day 
With haunting dreams! I would liedown and sleep 
On thy wild lupines on their sandy slope: 
And if, so dreaming, I might steal away— 


My guardian star would guide my feet to thee— 
My soul would feel the old enchanting spell, 
And then, awake, I would bend down and press 
And kiss thy earth, St. Francis by the Sea! 
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Drawing by George E. Lyon 











“Ye talk of men’s love fer wimmen—or pashun,” said Placer Dan 
~ 3 > 
“But, fer love thet is strong an’ holy, I bank on man’s love fer man. 


“°Tain’t of’n men loves one “nother th’ way thet they ought ter do, 
“But, sometimes, I tell ye, stranger, they sticks ter each other, true. 


“D’ye know El Dorado Charlie, what opened the Mohawk vein? 
“He’s rich, now—lives in th’ city, an’ rides on a speshul train. 


“He hedn’t found no bonanza, them days, when he use ter dig 
‘“Aroun’ in th’ hills, promisc’us, expectin’ ter strike it big. 


“An’, likewise, he hed a partner by name o’ Chicago Dick. 
“Them two they wuz jest like brothers. I never seen men so thick. 


“Dick he wuz a little feller, but nervy, an’ full o’ sand. 
“C’d sit fer days in th’ saddle, and prospec’ t? beat th’ band. 


“Well, one day him an’ his partner wuz ridin’ Death Valley way. 
(“T'h’ heat’s wuss ’n hell there, stranger. Can’t stand it fer more’n a day, 


“?Nless ye got barr’ls o’ water, an’ canvas over yer head. 
“There’s plenty o’ them as tried it, and never cum back—they’re dead.) 


“But, ez I wuz sayin’, stranger, them two wuz a travelin’ thus, 
“When, all on a sudden, Charlie, he up an’ begins to cuss. 


“His canteen wuz dry ez powder, an’ nary a spring in sight. 
“He knowed what it meant—no water ’ntil they hit camp thet night. 


“He never lets on, does Charlie (knowed Dick hedn’t nuff fer two), 
“But jest sets up in th’ saddle. Says he, ‘I kin stick it through.’ 


“Whenever he sees Dick drinkin’, he sort o’ turns ’way his face. 
“But his throat is a-swellin’ painful—an’ right in th’ hottest place, 
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“He nachully keels right over; not makin’ a mortal sound, 
“An’, if his pard hedn’t grabbed him, he sure would o’ hit th’ ground. 


“Well, Dick, he wuz skairt plum crazy. 


‘What’s matter, ol’ pard? says he. 


“Says Charlie, ‘Git on t’? water, and don’t waste no time on me. 


“<T allow as I be a goner, an’ ready to cash my chips’, 
“An’ then he gits talkin’ loco—bout rivers an’ lakes an’ ships. 


“Well, stranger, Dick held his partner up straight on thet burro’s back 
“A-walkin’ along beside him, an’ leadin’ th’ other jack. 


“It must o’ been three ’r four hours ’ntil th’ camp cum in sight. 
“Dick carried his pard to water—an’ then he give up th’ fight. 


“When Charlie comes to, nex’ mornin’, an’ looks fer his pard again, 
“Dick lays with his dead hands clawin’ th’ ledge o’ th’ Mohawk vein.” 


Japan’s Mission in the World 


By Jiro HARADA 


KE build and plan according to 
W what we deem to be our call- 

ing. Without faith in his mis- 
sion no man can hope to accomplish 
much, however well-constructed his plan 
may be. What is true of an individual 
in this respect is true also of the life of 
a nation. Each nation should be con- 
scious of its own heaven-appointed mis- 
sion. However, as is the case with a 
man, there are many things to be taken 
into consideration before we can come to 
a conclusion as to what the mission of 
any country is. “Another people in 
Greece,” says Dr. Freeman, “might not 
have done such great things as the Greeks 
did; and the Greeks might not have done 
such great things in any other land.” 
Doubtless the fulfilment of the mission 
of Greece was made possible by the 
proper utilization, for the progress of 
civilization, of the situation and charac- 
ter of the country, and of the national 


characteristics of the people themselves. 

In dealing with “Japan’s Mission in 
the World,” we do not, pretentious as the 
title may seem, pretend to prophesy. Our 
purpose is to endeavor to reach some 
conclusion through an investigation into 
the position and configuration of Japan, 
into the ethnic characteristics of her 
people, and into her relation with the 
two streams of civilization now domi- 
nant in the world. But in our present 
task the details of the investigation can- 
not be worked out; this is but a sketch. 
Moreover, we lay no claim to saying 
here anything more than what has 
already been said by others. We set 
forth these facts with conviction that, 
especially at this time of critical impor- 
tance in far eastern questions, the mis- 
sion of that country cannot be fulfilled 
without national consciousness of it; 
and that firm belief in this mission by 
the people of Japan and the recognition 
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of it by others cannot be gained, unless 
it be constantly reiterated. 

The position of Japan suggests what 
her work is to be in aiding communica- 
tion between the Asiatic and American 
continents. The very necessity of this 
aid induced America to despatch Commo- 
dore Perry to rap at the gate of Japan. 
Both wind and current make it almost 
a necessity for an American steamer 
to call at some Japanese port en route 
to the Asiatic continent. For an east- 
ern vessel, if it were to avail itself of 
the natural advantages, a visit to some 
ports of Japan is almost unavoidable 
in making a voyage across the Pacific. 
As Greece stood in the position where 
she received the culture of the east and 
delivered it to the west, as England 
stood in the position where she distilled 
the essence of European progress and 
handed it over to America, so Japan 
occupies the place where she can impart 
the essence of Oriental civilization to the 
west, while transmitting still westward 
the laurel crown of Occidental advance- 
ment. 

What is suggested by her position is 


also implied by her coast lines. In Hondu 
many more indentations are to be found 
on the eastern side, which faces America 
across the Pacific, than on the western 
side, which bathes in the Japan sea. 
Many fine harbors are scattered all along 


the eastern coast. Shiogama, Yoko- 
hama, Shimizu, Yokaichi, and other 
ports face Vancouver, San Francisco, 
San Diego, Acapulco, and others on the 
western coast of America. These doors 
stand open toward the east to receive 
the Occidental culture. In Kiusiu, how- 
ever, the indentations are decidedly on 
the side that faces China, while the 
eastern side has an almost unbroken 
coast line. The principal rivers of China 
flow toward the ports of Kiusiu, and the 
centers of commerce on the eastern coast 
of the Asiatic continent fix their gaze 
upon Nagasaki and Shimonoseki. The 
western gates of Japan are flung open 
to the free access of her Asiatic brethren 
on the other side of the Japan sea. 
Her coast line is so constituted as to 
be most favorable in receiving what is 
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best from America and China, and in 
giving out to them of her own best. 

Japan is Asiatic in her position, but 
European in her structure. It -is to 
be noted that there are two mountain 
ranges running through the islands of 
Japan ; one from Saghalien and the other 
from China, each piling upon the other 
in the Province of Shinano. In respect 
to this mountain system, Japan resem- 
bles Italy and Scandinavia. But there 
are minor mountain ranges from east 
to west, chief among them being the 
Fuji-Hakone. In this respect Japan 
resembles Greece and Switzerland. The 
directions of these mountain ranges 
foster, on the one hand, the Asiatic 
national unity, and equally make, on 
the other, the free and independent local 
government of Europe and America pos- 
sible. There the individualistic free 
institutions of the west, and also the 
institutions of the east, where the fam- 
ily is the unit of society, and the state 
rests on the patriarchal theory, will find 
place for growth favored by the bounties 
of nature. Such is one of the important 
facts to be considered in ascertaining 
wherein the capabilities of that country 
lie. 

When we come to the ethnic charac- 
teristics of the Japanese, we approach a 
step nearer to the question at hand. 
Of all the nations on earth it is recog- 
nized that the Japanese are most zealous 
in benefiting themselves by the superior 
attainment of others. Their quickness 
to perceive and receive has become well 
known to the world. It is equally a 
fact that they possess a wonderful capac- 
ity, not only to imitate, but to assimi- 
late and evolve something new, some- 
thing peculiar to themselves. Adaptive 
and assimilative originality and creative 
genius are the main characteristics of 
that people. We observe their traces 
in the development of Japanese history. 

Let us observe those characteristics 
manifested in the progress of the litera- 
ture of the Japanese. The introduction 
of the analects and “Thousand-Words” 
about sixteen centuries ago, and their 
thorough study, together with that of 
other books of later introduction, resulted 
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in the sending out of students to Korea 
and China by the government in the 
reign of Emperor Suiko. The assimila- 
tion of Chinese and Korean literature 
brought forth the invention of kata- 
kana, a square style of Japanese charac- 
ters representing the fifty syllabic sounds, 
by Mabi, and hiragana, another set 
of Japanese characters representing the 
forty-seven syllabic sounds in cursive 
style, by Kukai, and resulted in the 
creation of a literature distinctively 
Japanese. The European cultures are 
now being assimilated. Some of the 
Japanese have already tried to adopt 
the Roman alphabet for their written 
language. But this will not be the end. 
The Japanese will not rest with mere 
imitation of foreign matters, they will 
not content themselves with mere adapta- 
tion and assimilation, they will not stop 
until they create for themselves some- 
thing new. Such is their nature, as 
revealed through the history of their 
literature. 

A glance into Japanese. ecclesiastical 
history will reveal the race peculiarities 
in attitude toward spiritual matters. 


About thirteen and a half centuries ago 
3uddhism was introduced into Japan. 
Soon the Japanese found Buddhism incom- 
patible with their inherited national 
ideas, and so they came nigh extin- 


guishing that religion in Japan. But 
meanwhile the nation set itself to digest 
even so antagonistic a religion as Budd- 
hism; and the creation of the new sects, 
such as Shingon and Denshu, which 
found accessions in the Imperial fami- 
lies, was the result of no long process. 
Such extraordinary changes have been 
wrought upon Buddhism in that coun- 
try, that it is said Buddha himself would 
not recognize it as anything that came 
out of his own teachings. In that relig- 
ion, Bushido, the precepts of knighthood. 
fittingly called the “Soul of Japan,” 
found its first source. What was received 
has become material for a new creation. 
Not only is it so with Buddhism, but 
also with Christianity. Already the Nip- 
ponnization of Protestantism is well 
advanced. Surely the day is bound to 
come when that process will be com- 
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pleted, when Japanese characteristics 
will manifest themselves in their entirety 
in dealing with Christianity. 

A hasty observation of the history of 
their political institutions will satisfy 
us as to Japanese ability to create from 
borrowed materials. The imitation of 
the political institutions of Korea by 
Shotoku Taishi about 1,250 years ago 
developed into the establishment of the 
central and provincial governments. 
The Japanese first copied from Korea 
and China. However, assimilation fol- 
lowed directly after, and resulted in the 
creation of the civil laws of Hojio, the 
system of taxation of Ashikaga, and the 
codification of the “One Hundred Arti- 
cles” of Tokugawa. Since the restora- 
tion in 1868, the civil code of France, 
with slight modifications, has been pro- 
mulgated, and modern institutions of 
Europe and America adopted. How 
eagerly the Japanese have sought west- 
ern knowledge ever since they came in 
contact with the people of the west! 
How rapid was their assimilation of the 
political institutions of the west! The 
present generation has witnessed the 
miraculous birth of a constitutional 
monarchy out of feudalism. Even a 
quarter of a century had not elapsed 
when the process was completed—a feat 
unparalleled in the history of the world. 
Governed by a liberal constitution, Japan 
proved to the world that liberty and 
freedom may be preserved in harmony 
with loyalty and patriotism: loyalty 
which amounts almost to “sincerest man- 
worship”; patriotism, than which no 
more intense may be found in any land. 
These things are indicative of the pecu- 
liar aptitudes of that people. 

The national characteristics have 
revealed themselves as well in the prog- 
ress of the fine arts, which now attract 
the attention of the world’s artists. They 
are conspicuously shown in Japan’s 
industrial development. They are, 
indeed, perceivable in almost every part 
of the nation’s life. However, any fur- 
ther examination of them must be sus- 
pended in our present hasty observation ; 
and we must hurry on to our next con- 
sideration. 
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From their sources in the fertile val- 
leys of Egypt and of Chaldea, two 
streams of civilization flowed in oppo- 
site directions. That toward the west 
was, in its course, purified by Judea, 
spread wide by Pheenicia, made beauti- 
ful by Greece, collected into a reservoir 
by Italy, let loose into a new channel 
by Germany, directed by England, put 
to practical. use by America, and now it 
makes fertile the Pacific shores of North 
America. Vast as the Pacific is, it shall 
serve as no barrier. “Westward the 
course of empire takes its way.” The 
stream toward the east passed India, 
wound its way to Thibet, flooded the 
Manchoo court, and thence the eastern 
shores of Asia. Between those two shores 
stands Japan, eager to do what Provi- 
dence has willed her to do. 

Judging by their past, the two streams 
are to meet at some favorable spot, 
whence, after being harmonized, they 
shall spread in all directions. But where 
would that favorable spot be? We 
know that “Sixty years of treaty relation 
have culminated in the Boxer move- 
ment of 1900!” Even those Chinese who 


are abroad remain insulated to a great 


extent against western cultures. Facts 
show that China and the west cannot 
be harmonized by coming into direct 
contact with one another. There must 
be a mediator between them. 

What, then, is the heaven-appointed 
mission of Japan? Divining the will 
of Providence from what has been 
revealed to us through the position and 
structure of the country, what must 
our conclusion necessarily be. Know- 
ing the peculiar aptitudes of her people 
as revealed through her past history, 
what are we to expect from Japan? 
Judging from her situation as regards 
the two streams of civilization, what 
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would our answer be? “We shall turn 
this country into a grand park of the 
nations and draw pleasure-seekers from 
all parts of the world,” suggests one of 
our prominent bankers. “She will be 
the schoolmistress of the east,” says a 
foreign diplomatist. An influential states- 
man of Japan observes, “I feel it our 
duty to play honest broker in the coming 
contact of diametrically opposed cul- 
tures of the east and west.” But there 
aré still others; and we are constrained 
to hope and believe with them that the 
mission of Japan is not merely to turn 
herself into a park, or to stop with being 
the “schoolmistress of the east,” or only 
to serve in the capacity of an “honest 
broker,” but her mission consists in 
something more. 

The law of the universe is peace. The 
ultimate aim of the progress of mankind 
is the federation of all the nations of 
the earth. Until they are united, the 
streams of civilization cannot rest in 
peace. Without the creation of a new 
culture, which shall find an equal wel- 
come in both east and west, the federa- 
tion of the world cannot be accomplished. 
Being the only nation in the world which 
truly understands and inherits the Orien- 
tal culture, and yet has the true con- 
ception of Occidental culture, it is, we 
believe, the mission of Japan to harmon- 
ize those opposed cultures and produce 
a new civilization, bound by which, peace 
shall reign supreme among the powers of 
the earth, thus fulfilling nature’s law. 
Surely when the powerful system, which 
has proved to be capable of digesting 
whatever given, takes in even so diamet- 
rically opposed cultures as those of the 
east and west, it will, as can reason- 
ably be expected, “weave out a tissue 
that shall partake of the nature of 
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'T was my good fortune to have been 
associated for several months of the 
past year with Major George O. 
Squier, the Chief Signal Officer of the 
Department of California, in the prose- 
cution of some extremely interesting 
experiments relative to the part that 
living trees are taking as conductors 
of electricity and electromagnetic waves. 
The results of these experiments were 
rather startling, since they disclosed 
truths which have been hitherto utterly 
unknown, and will undoubtedly stimu- 
late extensive research by botanists and 
physicists along a line which has never 
before been followed in study courses. 
The experiments described herein were 
the outcome of an incident connected 
with the recent maneuvers of 


circuit. After many failures to establish 
communication when the usual method 
of grounding was employed, Lieutenant 
William M. Goodale, Signal Corps, 
United States Army, in seeking a satis- 
factory solution of this difficulty, came to 
the happy conclusion that a tree might 
be used for such connection. 

It is well known to everybody that 
moisture is absolutely essential to the 
growth of most plants, and it is equally 
well known that the root-system of a 
tree will find water if there is any to be 
found in its vicinity. It is therefore 
not uncommon to find roots extending 
a very considerable distance from the 
tree itself. With such a “tree ground,” 


both telephonic and “buzzer” telegraphic 





the Department of California, 
held at Camp Atascadero near 
Paso Robles, last August. 
For field communication, the 
Signal Corps, whose duty it is 
to lay and maintain all lines 
of communication for the use 
of the army, ordinarily employs 
a “grounded” circuit for its 
telephone and “buzzer” tele- 
graph lines, the “ground” be- 
ing made by an iron bar driven 
into the earth, or by a metallic 
plate buried beneath the sur- 
face, care being taken that the 
point of ground connection be 
in moist soil. 

At the maneuvers of the 
Department of the Columbia, 
held at American lake, Wash- 
ington, in July last, the Signal 
Corps encountered, in the ex- 
treme dryness of the soil, even 
to great depths, at that season 
of the year, a very serious ob- 
stacle to grounding efficiently a 
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communication was perfectly satisfactory 
throughout the field exercises. 

At the subsequent maneuvers of the 
Department of California, held at Camp 
Atascadero, in San Luis Obispo county, 
a most excellent opportunity was afforded 
to test this method further, for the 
conditions as to dryness in this country 
were far more pronounced than at Amer- 
ican lake, it being impossible to obtain 
service at all when the ordinary 
“oround” was employed. However, in 
spite of these adverse physical condi- 
tions, no trouble of any kind was expe- 
rienced with the “tree ground,” and not 
once during the two weeks covering the 
maneuvers did the method fail, though 
scores of trees, of different sizes and kinds, 
and in different localities, were used. 

A wire nail was driven a few inches 
into the tree trunk, so as to penetrate 
the outer living part, and a wire was 
led from this connection to the ground 
side of the instrument. From the other 


terminal of the instrument a single wire 
was laid loosely along the ground to 
the other station, where it was attached 
to the receiving instrument, the other 


terminal of which was connected to a 
nail in a tree inserted therein in the 
same manner as at the other station. 
This connection need not be necessarily 
at the base of the tree, but may even 
be among the upper, diverging branches. 
Thus the military scout, screened from 
view behind foliage, may establish his 
station and transmit therefrom the 
information obtained, with little dan- 
ger of discovery. 

The complete success resulting from 
this method of earthing circuits, 
attracted the attention of Major George 
O. Squier, the Chief Signal Officer of 
the Provisional Division, composed of 
Signal Corps organizations of the 
regular army, and California organized 
militia. The fact that trees conducted 
readily the highly oscillating currents 
that are characteristic of telephonic 
transmission, impressed that officer very 
strongly, and the subject was very fre- 
quently discussed with the writer during 
the maneuvers. 

In one of these discussions Major 
Squier suggested that inasmuch as trees 
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seemed so admirably adapted by nature 
for the conduction of highly oscillating 
telephonic currents, it was not beyond 
the pale of reason and possibility that 
trees conducted into the earth the Hert- 
zian or electromagnetic waves of wireless 
telegraphy. 

It has long been known by experi- 
menters in wireless telegraphy that 
with a certain amount of power, wireless 
telegraph transmission can be effected 
through a much greater distance over 
water than over wooded country. Vari- 
ous explanations for this phenomenon 
have been given, but it seems that inves- 
tigators entirely ignored—unconsciously 
however—the possibility of such waves 
being absorbed by the trees themselves. 

As a result of much thought along this 
line, it was decided to try an experi- 
ment at the completion of the maneuvers 
to determine finally the correctness of 
the theory above outlined. 

The Signal Corps has at Fort Mason 
a wireless telegraph station, and another 
one on Alcatraz island, between which 
points wireless telegraphy has been prac- 
ticed for several years. On Yerba 
Buena island, commonly called Goat 
island, in San Francisco bay, there is 
another wireless station maintained by 
the navy. In addition to these stations, 
many of the war ships that frequently 
come to this harbor are equipped with 
wireless telegraph apparatus, therefore 
the facilities for performing conclusive 
experiments were exceptionally good. 

Near the pole supporting the aerial 
wire at Fort Mason is a comparatively 
small eucalyptus tree, and it was decided 
to begin with this tree and see whether 
or not signals transmitted from the 
Yerba Buena station could be picked up. 

The aerial wire was lowered from a 
seventy-five-foot pole and led to the tree, 
to which it was connected by a wire 
nail driven in the tree for an inch or two 
at a point about ten feet from the 
ground. Almost immediately signals 
could be heard from Yerba Buena 
station, and a few moments later a mes- 
sage transmitted by the cruiser Buffalo 
was deciphered. 

Receiving apparatus used in this and 
in subsequent tests was extremely simple. 
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—at Fort Mason is a comparatively small eucalyptus tree 


As shown in figure 1 (a), a microphone 
was connected between wires leading to 
an upper tree contact and a ground con- 


nection. ‘The ground in this case was 
a metallic plate submerged in the bay 
adjacent to the station, though the two 
other arrangements shown in figure 1 
(b) and (c), seemed equally efficient, 
namely, making the ground connection 
at the base of the tree, designated (b) 
in the illustration, and that marked (c), 
where by means of a spike driven in the 
ground, the aerial wire itself was con- 
nected to the earth adjacent to the base 
of the tree, though undoubtedly still 
under the tree influence. These arrange- 


ments were all found to give excellent 
results. 

At the two ends of the microphone 
there was connected a local circuit con- 
taining two cells of dry battery, and a 
head telephone receiver, through which 
the signals were interpreted. 

The microphone or detector consisted 
of a small ebonite tube loosely filled 
with the regular-sized, spherical, carbon 
granules used in telephone transmitters, 
in which were imbedded two steel needles 
as electrodes so that they nearly touched 
each other at the central part of the tube. 

In the normal state, the resistance 
between the electrodes in the tube is 
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extremely high, but the potential inci- 
dental to the electromagnetic waves 
causes the particles to rearrange them- 
selves close together, so to speak, the 
result being that the resistance becomes 
very low comparatively. On the reduc- 
tion of the detector resistance, the bat- 
tery in the local circuit is able to send 
a current through the microphone, caus- 
ing a click in the telephone. 

The signals in wireless telegraphy are 
identical with those of wife telegraphy, 
that is, dots and dashes are made at the 
sending station by means of a key which 
makes and breaks the circuit at the will 
of the operator. Just as soon as the 
sending key is released, the waves cease 
to go out, and the impulses actuating 
the receiving apparatus are in accord 
with those of the sending station, 
it having been found that the velocity 
of these waves in air is the same as that 
of light—186,000 miles a second. Thus, 
as soon as the circuit is broken at the 
sending station, the influence on the 
microphone ceases, the carbon particles 
decohere, and the normal high resistance 
is restored. It is therefore evident that 
as dots and dashes are made by the 
transmitting apparatus the microphone 
coheres and decoheres in unison with 
it, the result being that the signals are 
received in the telephone receiver as a 


series of clicks which only require for 
intelligent translation, the experienced 
ear of a telegraph operator. 

With this somewhat crude apparatus, 
many experiments were made with 
various kinds of trees in different local- 
ities, and all were found to absorb the 
waves in a greater or less degree, though 
their relative efficiency was found to be 
principally dependent upon the luxu- 
riance of the foliage. In order to further 
test this method, a trip lasting several 
days was made along the route of the 
Southern Pacific railroad from Oakland 
to San Jose, experimental stations being 
set up at various points along the 
line. 

No tests were made for distance, as 
transmission distance in wireless teleg- 
raphy depends principally upon power at 
the sending station and sensitiveness of 
apparatus at the receiving station. 
Throughout these experiments there was 
not available for tests any of the very 
delicate wave detectors which are char- 
acteristic features of the many systems 
of wireless telegraphy now in use, there- 
fore it was impossible to determine to 
what ultimate distance wireless trans- 
mission by this method could be accom- 
plished. It may be added, however, that 
with the simple apparatus employed, 
messages from Yerba Buena island could 
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be easily received in Oakland—a distance 
of three and one-fourth miles. 

In general, the great practical advan- 
tage to be secured by the use of trees 
for receiving the electromagnetic waves 
is found in the fact that the masts now 
essential for supporting a receiving wire, 
would be unnecessary. Masts are costly 
to purchase, cumbersome to transport, 
and difficult to erect and maintain. 

In utilizing a tree, however, all these 
objections are eliminated, only the sim- 
plest apparatus would be required, and 
a station established in a few minutes. 

lor military field operations, it is 
evident that this method would be ideal. 
One of the objections to field wireless 
telegraph equipments of the present is 
found in the necessity for transporting 
some form of mast, captive balloon, or 
kite to sustain the vertical aerial. These 
balloons in addition to being difficult to 
manage, also disclose to the enemy the 
positions of the signal stations. If trees 
are utilized, however, these conditions 
do not prevail—the entire receiving 
apparatus could be carried in a little 
cart, there would be no difficulty encoun- 
tered or precious time lost in establishing 
a station, and the position of the signal 
station would be effectively concealed. 

In the light of present events it seems 
reasonably certain that wireless teleg- 
raphy will play a most important part 
in the military operations of the future. 
Certainly the matter is receiving the 
most vigorous sort of investigation by 
Kuropean armies, and by our own army 
as well. As an evidence of the interest 
displayed in this field of research, it may 
he added that there are about forty 
field equipments of one type alone now 
in use in the various armies of Europe. 
So cumbersome is this present type of 
field apparatus that it requires several 
conveyances for the transportation of a 
single set. 
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Whether or not trees may be used as 
the basis for a valuable practical system 
of wireless telegraphy, and whether or 
not numerous other uses may be made 
of these discoveries, are matters for the 
future to determine. 

Certainly the general subject is one 
worthy of most vigorous investigation, 
and the experiments here described will 
have accomplished a great deal if they 
simply serve to stimulate useful research 
by directing the attention of the scien- 
tific world to a line, which though com- 
paratively neglected in the past, promises 
much to the future investigator. 
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MAJOR JOSE RAMON PICO; BORN 1826; DIED 1904 


Pico 


By D. 8. RicuHarpson 


Major José Ramon Pico, said to be the last of the name of a family prominently identified 
with the early history of California, died in Alameda, February ist, aged seventy-eight years. 
Major Pico was a nephew of Pio Pico, Governor of Alta California, 1832-1833. The major’s great 
grandfather, Santiago de la Cruz Pico, came with the Spanish troops to San Francisco in 1776, 
bringing with him his wife and five sons. One son, José Dolores, grandfather of Major Pico, 
located in Monterey county, and became the founder of the northern branch of the Pico family. 
Major Pico served as a lieutenant in the Mexican war and participated in several battles with 
the American troops commanded by General Fremont. At the outbreak of the Civil war he organized 
and equipped four troops for the First United States Cavalry. After seeing much service against 
the Indians he retired from the army in 1867 with the rank of major. 


Last of thy gallant race, farewell! 

When darkness on his eyelids fell 

The chain was snapped—the tale was told 
That linked the new world to the old ;— 
The new world of our happy day 

To those brave times which fade away 
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In memories of flocks and fells, 

Of lowing herds and mission bells. 

He linked us to the times which wrote 
Vallejo, Sutter, Stockton, Sloat, 

Upon their banners—times which knew 
The cowled Franciscan, and the gray 
Old hero priest of Monterey. 


In his proud eye one saw again 

The chivalry of ancient Spain; 

The grace of speech, the gallant air, 
The readiness to do and dare. 

And he was ready; and his hand 

For love of this, his motherland, 
Was quick to strike and strong to lead; 
He served her in her hour of need 
And, loving, served her as he knew. 
What better proof, though unconfessed, 
Than these old scars upon his breast ? 


Once these broad fields which slope away 
Asleep in verdure, zone on zone, 

With countless herds, were all his own. 
Once from his white ancestral hall, 

A lavish welcome ran to all. 

Today the land which gave him birth 
Allots him but a plot of earth 

A tomb where winter roses creep 

On Santa Clara’s crumbling wall; 

Fit place, perhaps, for one to sleep 
Who knew and loved her best of all. 


So ends in rest life’s fitful day. 

He saw an era pass away. 

He touched the morning and the noon 
Of that sweet time which, all too soon, 
To twilight hastened when the call 

Of Fremont from her mountain wall 
Provoked the golden land to leap 
New-vestured from her age-long sleep. 


The train moves on. No hand may stay 
The onward march of destiny; 

But from her valleys, rich in grain, 
From mountain slope and poppied plain 
A sigh is heard—his deeds they tell, 
And, sighing, hail and call farewell. 
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Drawing by William Wilke 
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The Valley View shaft * * * is down 500 feet 


Ho, for Tonapah! 


By K. R. CASPER 


Photographs by E. W. Smith 


HEstory of the discovery of 'Tono- 

pah has been told many times aud 

is known all over the world. It is 
only a little more than four years ago 
since Jim Butler found the Mizpah vein 
and laid the foundation for a town which 
contains a population bordering on 4,000 
people and which it is safe to predict 
will have a population of 10,000 in two 
years. 

During the leasing period which 
extended over a term of three years the 
mines produced about $4,500,000, and 
the amount produced since then and 
placed on the dumps is conservatively 
estimated at $10,000,000 more. It is 
impossible to give a trustworthy estimate 
of the amount received from the smelters 
for shipments made since the leases 


closed down, for the reason that the 
companies will not give out any infor- 
mation on the subject. 

Naturally enough, the most interest 
centers around the famous Mizpah, the 
first discovery and still the richest mine 
in the district. This property is owned 
by the Tonopah Mining Company of 
Nevada, which also owns the Valley 
View and operates the Jim Butler Com- 
pany and the Tonopah Development 
Company. The capital controlling these 
properties comes from Philadelphia and 
New York city. The Mizpah shaft has 
attained a depth of 900 feet while the 
Desert Queen, one of the Tonopah-Bel- 
mont Company’s properties, is down 
1,127 feet; although the lower workings 
are not in the vicinity of the ore bodies 
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—the famous Mizpah, the first discovery and still the richest mine in the district 


found above, and which were passed 
through. 


The Valley View shaft, which is 850 
feet south of the main, or Siebert, shaft, 


is down 500 feet. Cross-cuts have been 
run on the 340 and 440 levels connect- 
ing the two shafts, and in these cross- 
cuts three ledges from three to eight 
feet wide were encountered. The 300- 
foot level in the main shaft of the 
Mizpah has been opened up for 1,750 
feet east and west, and is in ore all 
the way, the ledge being from five to 
sixteen feet wide and giving average 
assays approximating $100. The 340 
level in the Valley View is opened up 
for 900 feet east and west, following the 
hanging wall of a ledge which is from 
forty to sixty feet wide and will mill 
close to fifty dollars a ton. Altogether 
there are more than 20,000 feet of work- 
ings in the property of the Tonopah 
Company and fully 14,000 feet of these 
workings are in ore. John Hays Ham- 
mond, the well-known mining expert, 
has reported that there are $84,000,000 
in sight. Other authorities, who are 
also considered good, though less con- 
servative, estimate the amount at $150,- 


000,000. It is estimated that the Mon- 
tana-Tonopah has from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 in sight. 

The Tonopah Company’s properties 
are in charge of Frank A. Keith as 
general manager, a man of wide expe- 
rience, who for several years was in 
charge of the Iron Silver mine at Lead- 
ville, where the recent rich discoveries 
by a diamond drill were made. He is 
authority for the statement that the 
Tonopah Company has decided to install 
a power plant which is to be completed 
and in operation within eight months. 
For some time past the low-grade ores 
of this company have been experimented 
with in Reno and Denver and a conclu- 
sion has finally been reached as to the 
proper process to install for their reduc- 
tion; and a large mill will be erected 
to be completed within eight months. 
In the meantime the mines will be 
worked and the high-grade ores shipped. 

The most important strike recently 
made is that on the Tonopah-Extension, 
whose main shaft is situated about one 
hundred yards south of the Tonopah 
Railway Company’s depot. This prop- 
erty had no surface indications whatever 
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THE MIDWAY MILL, ONE OF TONAPAH’S WEALTH PRODUCERS 


and yet at the 400 level a ledge was 
encountered which was thirty-eight feet 
wide and gave average assays of forty 
dollars a ton. On the hanging wall there 
is a rich streak from eighteen inches to 
three feet wide which assays all the way 
from $500 to $5,000 a ton, and at the 
500 level it is authoritatively said there 
are eleven feet of solid ore which will 
average over $100 a ton. It is believed 


that this will prove to be one of the 
richest mines ever found in Nevada and 
proves that the veins of this district 
extend away out into the valley. 
Tonopah has labored under a great 
disadvantage for many months owing to 
the congestion of freight occasioned by 


the new discoveries and enormous ore 
shipments from, and freight shipments 
to, Goldfield. This has been removed to 
a great extent, and yet Colonel Alonzo 
Tripp, general manager of the Tonopah 
railroad, says that the road is shipping 
all the ore it can handle but that it could 
handle 300 tons a day more if it had 
the cars. The Carson and Colorado rail- 
road is being broad-gauged and is com- 
pleted thirty miles below Mound House, 
and when it reaches Watsuka, ten miles 
further, transfers over the narrow-gauge 
will be made from there. It will con- 
tinue on to Tonopah Junction where it 
meets the Tonopah railroad which has 
one hundred men at work with a steam 
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shovel widening the gauge which will be 
completed soon. It is believed that the 
whole work will be finished and standard 
gauge cars running by August Ist. The 
Tonopah railroad company has just 
closed a contract with the Forwarding 
Warehouse Company to build a large 
warehouse for storage purposes. 

The Goldfield Railway Company, a 
corporation composed of eastern capi- 
talists, has been incorporated and sur- 
veys of the line between Tonopah and 
Goldfield, twenty-eight miles, have been 
made, and bids will soon be received 
for its construction. 

Tonopah is and always has been an 
exceedingly orderly town, but, strange as 
it may seem, it has never had a munici- 
pal government. There is no mayor, 
nor common council, nor policemen; 
only a justice of the peace, a deputy 
sheriff and one or two constables, and 
it is one of the quietest places in the 
whole country. 

Though lacking in hotel accommoda- 
tions it has comfortable homes and good 
business houses and its people are con- 
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tent and prosperous. In its infancy the 
scarcity of water was a great drawback ; 
since then considerable water has been 
developed and before long there will be 
an abundance. 

Tonopah boasts of—and it has a right 
to—two first-class weekly newspapers, 
the Miner and Bonanza, and one daily, 
the Sun. It has a club consisting of one 
hundred and fifty members and which is 
a great accommodation to strangers from 
the outer world who are always made 
welcome. ‘Those who have watched the 
vicissitudes of mining towns and noted 
their periods of excitement and depres- 
sion, give it as their unbiased opinion 
that Tonopah has come to stay and that 
it will take its place among the perma- 
nent mining towns of the country. While 
it is admitted that there are not so many 
mines here as there were in Virginia 
City in its palmy days, those which have 
been developed are exceedingly rich and 
the veins so strong and with such evi- 
dences of permanency that no person 
can, at this stage, even guess their 
extent. 
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California’s Garden Calendar 


By KE. J. Wickson 


Professor of Agricultural Practice, University of California 


MARCH 


HE lion and lamb combination 
of weather conditions which char- 
acterizes the month of March in 

wintry climates is unknown in Califor- 
nia. There is no contest between length- 
ening days, with more direct sun rays, 
and northerly blasts and the temperature 
advances evenly and sometimes quite 
rapidly, bringing, in protected spots, a 
ripening of early cherries. Only in the 
valley bottoms, or on the high foothills, 
where there is too great proximity to 
lingering snow-fields above, does frost 
sometimes intrude. March in the field 
brings lusty growth of native forage 
plants and wild flowers; the roadsides 
hecome ribbons of verdure embroidered 
with golden poppies, blue lupines, vellow 
primroses, scarlet Indian plumes and a 
host of others, while the fallow plains 
are expanses of floral carpets. Nature 
thus advises the gardener of the season’s 
advance and exhorts him to haste in 
preparations for summer growth. 

March is the dilatory man’s opportu- 
nity to atone for past neglect. Late as 
it is in the growing season, he can still 
dig and rake, sow and plant and secure a 
dividend of the greater award which 


earlier work would have endured. Even 
sweet peas which should have been 
planted the preceding autumn will make 
a grand midsummer display from March 
planting if kept from thirst by such 
treatment as will be prescribed in fol- 
lowing months. The same is true of all 
the hardy and half-hardy flowers and 
vegetables and even ornamental shrubs, 
fruit trees, and so forth, if you can get 
plants which have not awakened from 
their winter dormancy. Nursery men 
sometimes favor dilatory planters by 
keeping such plants dormant for late 
sales, so that one may plant out young 
cherry trees, lilac bushes, and so forth, 
while older trees near by may be in or 
even beyond their bloom. California by 
the length of its planting season is the 
place where the early planter can gain 
more and the late planter save more than 
in any country of sharply defined sea- 
sonal changes. 

March is a good month, however, for 
taking the very tender things by the fore- 
lock. Under a glass sash and even with- 
out bottom heat, seeds of such sensitive 
growths can be sown to secure plants for 
setting in the open when they are safe 
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in the frosty places. Thus plants of 
balsams and other tender flowers, and of 
cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, egg plants 
and other tender vegetables can be 
brought along strongly and safely with 
the slight heat and the protection from 
frost which the cold frame affords. 
Sweet potatoes similarly treated will 
send out shoots for planting in May. A 
brave show of the hardier summer bloom- 
ing bulbs can also be had from March 
planting, though the tenderer ones can 
wait for April. Gladioli do splendidly. 
Although March is a good month for 
a late beginning, it should not be forgot- 
ten that the dry season is approaching 
rapidly and that all tillage should now 
be finer and closer than earlier in the 
season. Fine pulverization of the sur- 
face is the blanket which covers the 
moister soil below from too free con- 
tact with the thirsty air. Sometimes 
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heat, almost like that of midsummer, 
makes a preliminary visit to the garden 
and gives succulent things a setback 
which they can withstand if deep drying 
is prevented by tillage. Sometimes 
March is almost like May, with its 
flowers but lightly touched by showers 
which give but little to the soil. There- 
fore, begin in March, if it is dry, the 
frequent stirring of the surface soil 
around the plants and give unoccupied 
places, which are reserved for later plant- 
ing of tender things, a good surface 
working also. Do not let weeds grow 
anywhere in March; it is too late to 
use them by digging under and every 
weed is robbing the soil of moisture. 
Therefore, even if you have to begin in 
March with the garden try your best by 
diligence and activity to atone for the 
delay—otherwise a start in March will 
be disappointing. 


APRIL 


PRIL is the month of most riotous 

growth in the California garden. The 
increasing heat causes the plants to drink 
deeply of the abundant moisture which 
the soil retains from the generous rain- 
fall of the preceding months and the 
few April showers help also to bring 
April flowers—for the California April 
showers need not wait for May temper- 
atures as at the east. The raindrops 
glisten upon the rose petals and upon 
the pansies, which bloom freely now from 
seed sown last autumn, while tulips and 
other cup-shaped blooms may overflow 
with accumulations from warm rains. 
But April showers are sometimes very 
light and sometimes absent and the new- 
comer is surprised at the speed with 
which his flowers, vegetables and early 
fruits advance in the clear warm sun- 
shine. As early as April in California 
there “come perfect days”—balmy and 
ecstatic to the senses and effective in 
the garden for pushing forward plants 
whose rooting has been deeply made from 
earlier planting. But an April start in 
the garden, though it may seem very 
early from an eastern point of view is 


very late in California and may be dis- 
appointing with many things usually 
grown from seed, and the newcomer 
is apt to lay upon the climate the blame 
which belongs to his own delay. In Cali- 
fornia gardening an early start is half 
the battle. 

And yet April is one of the greatest of 
the planting months because even the 
tenderest things are safe, except in excep- 
tionally frosty places, and because it is 
the planting time for midsummer bloom- 
ing bulbs,tubers and roots. Dahlias,tube- 
roses, tuberous-rooted begonias, tigridias, 
and others should be taken from their 
dry, cool storage places and well set in 
the warm, moist soil. Seedlings of 
balsams, cosmos, asters, centaureas, nas- 
turtiums, poppies and the rest of the 
blooming host, should be removed from 
frames and seed-boxes to the open 
ground. In the vegetable garden, egg 
plants, peppers, tomatoes, corn, squashes, 
melons, and sweet potato slips are also 
usually safe and should be planted for 
early crop, even though field planting is 
in many places undertaken a little 
later in the season. Hardier vegetable 
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planting can also be continued for the 
sake of succession with good results, if 
particularly well cared for with the hoe 
to guard against drying-out or if brought 
along by irrigation. April is also a great 
month for subdivision of roots of her- 
baceous perennials, which grow in 
clumps; callas, fleur-de-lis, agapanthus, 
and many others. It is time to begin 
chrysanthemum planting for fall bloom, 
and the best of the new shoots broken 
‘rom the old roots will make good plants 
in open air garden practice, though later 
starting from soft cuttings is usually 
preferred by florists. All sorts of border 
plants, like the new growth of violets, 
and so forth, do better if transplanted 
now than later. 

But there is harvesting as well as 
planting in April. The rose should be 
relieved of excess of blooming shoots, 
the strongest chosen to remain and freed 
from excess of buds if fine large flowers 
are desired. Carnation stems should also 
have side blooms pinched away for the 
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same result. In plant protection there 
is also much to do for nearly the whole 
host of pests, both insects and fungi 
respond to benign beckoning to the 
delight of life in April, and the beginner 
should haste for expert advice as to 
destructive measures. 

The lawn must not be neglected in the 
rush of April duties. Too many entrust 
the grass to the kindness of nature 
because it looks fairly well, and expect 
to rush to its assistance after other things 
are finished. It is a mistake. Good 
care of the lawn in April will bring 
much pleasure with it later. Cut out, 
pull out, rake out, for each weed has 
its own best treatment, all the foreign 
growth which the winter conditions have 
encouraged, so that the freshly starting 
grass may have air and space to weave 
its velvety mat. Cut frequently, apply 
commercial fertilizer and sprinkle, if 
the showers be few, and thus secure a fine 
spring condition of the turf as a founda- 
tion of summer satisfaction. 


Ostrich Farming. in Arizona 


By Suartor M. Hai 


BOUT nine miles from Phenix, 
Arizona, on the old Yuma road, 
is what may be safely termed one 

of the most interesting farms in the 
United States. Here the broad valley of 
the Salt river has been reclaimed from 
desert as absolute as the Karoo, and set 
thick with great fields of alfalfa reaching 
back to abrupt, saw-peaked mountains— 
ragged, rock-ribbed backbones of some 
lost cordillera that now lies half buried 
in sand. 

Beyond the irrigating ditches and rows 
of huge cottonwood trees the giant cactus 
and iron-rooted mesquite of the primeval 
desert still stand undisturbed, and shelter 
a desert progeny: lean jack-rabbits and 
coyotes and the lance-beaked, fearless 
road-runner, whose harsh cry now and 


again irritates his big kinsfolk from 
farther sand wastes. 

The alfalfa fields are double fenced 
along the road and cut off into plots of 
twenty acres or more, over which troop 
what at a distance might be readily mis- 
taken for fine herds of half-grown Hol- 
stein cattle. A nearer approach reveals 
the long camel stride and swaying neck 
of the one bird inseparable from early 
conceptions of the desert—the ostrich of 
poem and traveler’s story. 

The ostriches stand about like cattle, 
some feeding with quick, snipping bites ; 
some moving leisurely across the plots 
or watching passing dogs and teams. 
There are about four hundred birds in 
these fields, all full grown but not yet 
of breeding age. The breeding birds, 
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carefully mated, are kept in pens nearer 
the ranch-house, one pair to each pen of 
perhaps half an acre in extent. Other 
fields a mile or two beyond accommodate 
four hundred more young birds. 

The methods here, while based upon 
the experience of South African farmers 
in the beginning, have been adapted to 
new conditions and are at once business 
like and simple. From egg to feather 
the best is made of everything, and of 
the peculiarly favorable climatic condi- 
tions which have done almost as much 
as human care and intelligence to insure 
the suecess of the experiment. The 
breeding and care of the young birds 
was the central problem ; to get the most 
eggs, hatch the largest per cent, and 
grow the largest number of chicks to 
healthy maturity. To do this it was 
necessary to supplement nature with 
specially designed incubators and brood- 
ers and compel some forced departures 
from the natural habits of the birds. 

The breeding birds and their nests 
are the most interesting feature of the 
farm. Though some eggs may be 


expected all through the year the real 
“laying season” is in the spring, begin- 


ning in April. The male bird scoops 
out a large, shallow hole in the earth 
with his powerful feet and here the 
eggs, each weighing three pounds, are 
deposited. If the eggs are removed as 
fast as they are laid forty or more may 
be expected from one pair in a season, 
but if allowed to keep the eggs the birds 
will go to sitting when from nine to 
fifteen are in the nest. 

The mated cock shares the family cares 
with his quiet brown-plumed wife, but 
he shares none of her placidity of temper. 
It is unsafe for a stranger to walk too 
close to the enclosing fences; at the first 
unusual sound the big black birds are 
alert, striding up and down like sentinels 
or kneeling against the fence with wings 
beating back and forth in swift, angry 
challenges. 

A more vicious enemy than an angry 
ostrich cock would be hard to find, for 
that four hundred pounds of sinew and 
temper backs a kick that can split an 
inch board with one blow of the powerful 
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front toe tipped with a nail like the end 
of a steer’s horn. The keepers now and 
then get a sharp blow for all their care, 
and a Mexican who thought to take a 
short cut across the farm through the 
breeding yards had to go to the hospital 
for repairs. 

The female ostrich sits eight hours 
and then is relieved by the male. Six 
weeks, or about forty days, are required 
for the hatching. Each day the eggs 
must be turned over, so that the germ 
will receive proper heat. The ostrich 
parents are most careful in watching 
their eggs; as the time for hatching 
comes to an end they break the thick 
shell just over the head of the chick 
and assist it out; otherwise it might 
die in its thick-walled house of birth. 
If the eggs are hatched in an incubator 
the same care is necessary, the daily 
turning and final help. 

Incubators are used only to supple- 
ment the service of the birds; to hatch 
eggs left in the nest after part of the 
brood are out and for eggs laid at times 
when sitting is not desired. These incu- 
bators are made to fit their giant charges, 
and brooders designed to fit the big 
babies from the time of hatching to two 
or three weeks old are built in the incu- 
bator-house. Covered pens in the same 
place accommodate the chicks of larger 
growth. 

The young birds are never left in the 
nest, for aside from the desire to keep 
the hens laying the parental instinct or 
intelligence seems to end with the hatch- 
ing, and the little birds are left to shift 
for themselves. ‘They are removed at 
once to the brooders and feeding-pens. 
The baby chicks weigh about three 
pounds and look like very young turkeys, 
if one can imagine a baby turkey as big 
as a Plymouth Rock hen plucked for 
cooking; beautifully marked with fawn 
and brown spots and covered on back and 
wings with stiff little white quills like 
those of a porcupine. These odd adorn- 
ments drop off in a few weeks but the 
neck, so bare and ugly in grown birds, 
keeps the velvety down with its beautiful 
black and dark brown markings for 
some months. The thick, sturdy little 
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legs, too, are only quaint, not unredeem- 
ingly ugly as they will be later. 

The young birds grow very fast; at 
seven weeks they are taller and larger 
than a full-grown turkey hen, and at 
nine months they are full size. At this 
age their feathers are nearly alike in both 
a mottled grayish brown, not at 
all pretty. The plumes begin to show 


Sexes , 


in ragged edges of white along the wings 
hut not for two years or more will they 
he of first quality. 


FARMING 


IN ARIZONA 629 

Until four or five years old when 
mating begins the young birds are kept 
in small flocks in the alfalfa fields. 
They are fed three pourids of cut alfalfa 
to the bird, mixed with bran and barley 
in a wet mash. The long feeding boxes 
are the scene of lively conflicts when the 
greedy birds all eat at once, or gather 
in groups and seem to gossip and dis- 
cuss events. They have two notes, the 
hiss of anger and alarm, and the harsh, 
booming sound heard especially in the 
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morning and evening which African 
travelers have said resembles the distant 
ery of a lion. 

Plucking time is the event of the 
season on the farm. It comes about three 
times in two years and full-sized birds 
will yield one pound to the picking. 
These feathers are valued at from eight 
to one hundred and fifty dollars a pound, 
or thirty-five dollars a bird for all grades 
of feathers. 

The birds to be plucked are driven 
“into a heavy wooden pen or chute so 
small that they cannot turn or plunge 
about. It is high in front, and when 
a sack is drawn over his head the 
ungainly captive can neither kick nor 
bite and the plucking begins. The 
exquisite white wing plumes are taken 
first, then the rest in order, till the bird 
is turned loose a disrobed and sullen 
caricature of his former self. 


The cocks of course yield the finest 
feathers but very beautiful gray plumes 
are taken from the wings of the hens. 
The feathers are graded as to color, size, 
and perfection, and sold raw (uncurled 
or prepared for wearing) to a New 
York dealer. It is said that fashion has 
little effect on the demand, which is 
steady and never fully supplied, but the 
price is set by the monthly auction sales 
of London, the controlling feather mar- 
ket of the world. 

This farm has been established four- 
teen years, beginning with a dozen birds. 
There are now about eleven hundred 
birds on the two-thousand-acre farm, 
which has been enlarged from time to 
time and will of necessity continue to 
grow with the increasing birds. On the 
home farm are about two hundred pairs 
of breeding birds valued at from eight 
hundred to fifteen hundred dollars a pair. 
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The yearly increase at present is from 
three to five hundred chicks; with a ten 
per cent loss of the hatch from digestive 
troubles. After they reach maturity the 
birds are healthy and promise to live 
up to the traditional hundred years of 
naturalists. The oldest bird on the farm 
is past twenty, and the attendants say 
his conduct bears out another tradition 
as to the small intelligence of the ostrich. 
Beyond the care of their eggs, which 
they will abandon for a rain-storm or 
any unusual disturbance, the big birds 
never come to recognize any particular 
attendant, though he may feed them for 
months, and show no intelligence or 
affection toward anything. However 
their ounce or two of brain might well 
be over-balanced by their four-hundred 
pounds of body. 

Nearly all the birds on this farm are 
native bred; the South African export 
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duty of five hundred dollars a bird, and 
the legal regulation that only a pair may 
be sold to one person, practically pro- 
hibits any extensive experiments with 
foreign stock. A few Nubian birds have 
been brought to the farm recently, and 
from them is expected a valuable strain 
of feather-bearing stock, as well as a 
check on the inbreeding hitherto neces- 
sary. 

There are occasional requests for birds 
from the farm, but mostly by showmen 
and public parks and gardens; the price 
and scarcity of breeding stock forbids 
the extending of what might be otherwise 
one of the most successful industries of 
the arid sections of the United States. 
The warmth and dryness are particularly 
favorable to the healthy growth of the 
young birds, and the alfalfa fields offer 
an abundant and suitable pasturage for 
all of them. 
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Jane Lathrop Stanford 


By Davip Starr JORDAN 


President Leland Stanford Junior University 


In the death of Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford at Honolulu, February 28th, there passed 
away one of the notable women of the west, known both for her noble personal attributes, 
as well as for her devotion to her husband and her son, and to their memories. The last 
picture taken of her before her departure for Honolulu is reproduced as a frontispiece for 
this number of SUNSET. Dr. Jordan, just before he hurried away to the islands, on hearing 
of her sudden death, paid this tribute: 


HE sudden death of Mrs. Stanford has come as a great shock to all of us. 
She has been so brave and strong that we hoped for her return well rested, 
and that her last look on earth might be on her beloved Palo Alto. But it 

was a joy to her to have been spared so long—to have lived to see the work of her 


husband’s life and hers firmly and fully established. Hers has been a life of the 
most perfect devotion to her own and her husband’s ideals. If in the years we 
knew her she ever had a selfish feeling, no one ever detected it. All her thoughts 
were of the university and of the way to make, it effective for wisdom and right- 
eousness. No one outside the university can understand the difficulties in her way 
in the final establishment of the university, and her patient deeds of self-sacrifice 
can be known only to those who saw them from day to day. Some day the world 
may understand a part of this. It will then know her for the wisest as well as 
the most generous friend of learning in our time. It will know her as the most 
ioyal and most devoted of wives. What she did was always the best that she could 
do. Wise, devoted, steadfast, prudent, patient, and just, every good word we can 
use was hers by right. The men and women of the university feel the loss not 
alone of the most generous of helpers but of the nearest of friends. 
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The Course of Empire 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Conventions at Portland 


Here are some of the conventions that are 
to meet at Portland this year during the 
great Lewis and Clark Exposition, June Ist 
to October 15th: 

American Medical Association, July 11-14. 

National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, July 17. 

Photographers’ 
Northwest. 

Associated Fraternities of America® with 
Legal section, Medical section and Secretarial 
section, July 25. 

National Good Roads Association. 

United Commercial Travelers of Oregon 
and Washington, June 9. 

Order of Railway Conductors of America, 
May 9. W. J. Clark, grand secretary and 
treasurer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Pacific Coast Electric Transmission Asso- 
ciation, June 20. 

National Woman’s 
June 24. 

North Pacific Saengerbund, July 20. 

National Association of Letter Carriers, 
September 4. 

Lewis Loyal Legion, August 12. 

National Fraternal Press Association, July 
24. 

Oregon State Press Association. 

Concatenated Order of Hoo Hoo of the 
United States, September 9. 

Fire Chiefs’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast. 

National Acetylene Association. 

Gamma Eta Kappa Fraternity 
United States. 

American Library Association, July 2-8. 
Dr. E. C. Richardson, secretary, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress. 


Association of Pacific 


Suffrage Association, 


of the 


National Irrigation Association. 

American Association of Traveling Pas- 
senger Agents, October 1. Jay W. Adams, 
president, Portland, Oregon. 

International Anti-Cigarette League, July 
15-17. Secretary, E. F. Miller, Portland, 
Oregon. 

California Photographers’ Association. 

Lewis and Clark Special Excursion of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, July 4-7. 

National Association Railroad 
sioners, excursion from Deadwood, 
August 16. 

Grand Lodge Knights of Pythias of Ore- 
gon, October 10. 

Masonic Veteran Association of Pacific 
Coast, September 11. 

National Editorial Association, excursion 
from Oklahoma, O. T., June 15. 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 

Omaha; excursion, June 5. 

National Pure Food Congress. 

League of American Sportsmen. 

International Tourney of Rod and Gun 
Clubs. 

Pacific Coast Bench Show. 

Multnomah Rod and Gun Club Tourney. 

Interstate Commerce Law Convention. 

National Livestock Show. 


Commis- 
iS: 0D:, 


Association, 


Growth of Los Angeles 


Los Angeles claims 160,000 population, 
and it’s growing faster than Jack’s bean- 
stalk. Six hundred and seventy permits, 
with a total valuation of $1,131,561, is the 
building record for Los Angeles during the 
first month of 1905, and it exceeds that of 
any January in the history of the city in 
the number of permits. It was exceeded 
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but once—that in 1903—in the total valua- 
tion, when the figures were $1,908,455. Chief 
Clerk Snyder of the building inspector’s 
office says: 


While the record of the past month was 
exceeded in valuation by that of January, 1903, 
when permits were granted for the Huntington 
and the Hellman buildings which alone amounted 
to about two-thirds of the total, when you 
consider that during the past month no permits 
were issued for a valuation of more than 
$45,000 the record is most remarkable. The 
record for January this year really should be 
compared with the same month of last year, 
although in January, 1904, one permit was for 
a building to cost about $125,000. Still the 
record this year exceeds that of last January 
by 154 permits and $255,217 in valuation. 

The building of residences during the month 
just closed was something remarkable and it 
far exceeds all records. There were 70 permits 
issued for two-story residences to cost in the 
aggregate $233,585, and the permits for one- 
story residences numbered 374, for a total cost 
of $367,151. I believe that no other city of ihe 
size in the world can make such a showing, 
and it is proof of the substantial nature of the 
growth of the city. 


Statues of Pioneers 


The legislature of California is considering 
the placing of the statues of two representa- 
tive deceased citizens of California in the 
art rotunda of the capitol at Washington. 
The Association Pioneer Women of California 
has taken a great interest in this laudable 
effort, and after careful consideration has 
adopted a resolution recommending the names 
of Leland Stanford and of Dr. Joseph Le 
Conte as worthy of such distinction. 


State Sunday-School Convention 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
California Sunday-school Association will be 


held at Stockton, April 12th, 13th, 14th, 
1905. California is very fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of America’s most noted 
Sunday-school worker, Marion Lawrance, 
international field secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 
He is a successful business man of keen 
intellect and ability, one who could command 
a large salary in the business world, but 
who doubtless could not be induced to give 
up this most important work. Mr. Lawrance 
will be accompanied by Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, 
a woman of international reputation as a 
primary and junior author and speaker. Her 
experience in the advanced grades of the 
Sunday school promises helpful instruction 
to intermediate teachers as well. <A strong 
program has been arranged, every session of 
which will be found helpful and practical. 
The railroads have granted the usual one 
and one-third fare (on the certificate plan) 
for the round trip. Any one desiring infor- 
mation concerning the convention should 
write to the general secretary, C. R. Fisher, 
315 Examiner Building, San Francisco. 
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MONUMENT TO THE LATE HALL M’ALLISTER (DE- 
SIGNED BY ROBERT I. AITKEN) ERECTED BY THB 
SAN FRANCISCO BAR ASSOCIATION, TO BE LOCATED 
IN FRONT OF THE HALL OF RECORDS 


Bottling the Ocean 


A physician who has made a study of min- 
eral waters says that it is a wonder no one 
has thought of bottling the waters of the 
Pacifie ocean and selling the fluid for min- 
eral water. He is of the opinion that it is 
of far greater medicinal value than most of 
the so-called mineral water sold in the stores. 

“The water of the Pacifie,” said he, ‘con- 
tains some of the most wholesome mineral 
salts, and has a decided medicinal value. 
Some of my patients keep it on hand and 
profess to obtain great benefit from its use. 
One of these men gets the water several 
miles off shore, and at high tide, so as 
to be reasonably sure that it is free from 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR FRANK P. 


Mr. Flint was elected for the full term to 


succeed Thomas R. 


FLINT, OF CALIFORNIA 
Bard, and took his seat at the 


special session beginning March 4th 


pollution. He bottles it in good sized demi- 
johns and lets it ripen, much as the famous 
Juniper water of the Dismal swamp _ is 
ripened for carrying to sea on vessels making 
long voyages. 

“When you take out the cork the whole 
household knows it, but after a while the 
water is ready for use. I thoroughly like it, 
and if I were in the habit of doing the things 
which lead men to drinking mineral water 
before breakfast, I think I would prefer 
plain Pacific ocean water to a good many 
that I could name which sell at fancy prices. 
I have an idea that the first man who puts 
up pure sea water and sells it on the mar- 
ket will make a good thing out of it. He will 


have to put it up in an attractive form to 
get the attention of the public, and he will 
make a handsome fortune before competitors 


can cut in, but there can be no trust on 


sea water.” 7 sae 
CLARENCE E. Epworps. 


Life of a Railway Ticket 


A railroad ticket that is not used within 
a reasonable time after its issuance is barred 
by. the statute of limitation the same as a 
promissory note, according to a recent deci- 
sion by the Court of Civil Appeals at San 
Antonio, Texas, in which the Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio Railway Company 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR GEORGE E. NIXON, OF NEVADA 


Mr Nixon was chosen for the full term to succeed William M. Stewart, and took his seat at the 
special session beginning March 4th 


was defendant. The Railway Age notes that 
the complainant tendered the conductor of 
a train which he had entered a ticket reading 
from Houston to San Antonio, which was 
dated April 29, 1885, and had been duly sold 
to plaintiff’s father at that time, being sub- 
sequently sold to the son and by him presented 
for passage in 1899, some fifteen years after 
it was issued. The contention that the con- 
tract evidenced by the ticket was to be 
performed on demand, and that time would 
not begin to run against it until demand 


was made, was denied, the reasoning of the 
court being as follows: 


When issued the ticket was evidence of the 
fact that the purchaser had paid for a passage 
from Houston to San Antonio, and not being 
limited as to time, it could be used at any 
reasonable period after its purchase to show 
that the holder was entitled to passage. When 
railroad tickets are purchased common experience 
demonstrates that they are purchased for imme- 
diate use and such use must necessarily be 
within the contemplation of the carrier and 
passenger when the purchase took place. Such 
being the case, time would begin to run against 
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VALUABLE TENNIS TROPHIES GIVEN BY THE HOTEL 
RAFAEL, AN ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND RESORT AT SAN 
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them within a reasonable time after their 
issuance. No one buys railroad tickets to store 
away and be kept to be transmitted as part 
of his estate to his heirs, but they are bought 
for immediate use, and such use of them must 
necessarily be in contemplation of the parties 
when the ticket is sold. It was never contem- 
plated that the ticket should be held for 
nearly half of an average lifetime before it was 
presented for the puiypose for which it was pur- 
chased. The tickc: heic by appellant could not 
occupy any better position as to the statute 
of limitation than a promissory note payable 
on demand, and it is the settled rule in Texas 
that the statute of limitation begins to run 
against such a note from its date. 


Cheap Rates Westward 


The transcontinental railroads are moving 
many people westward these spring days, the 
migration being influenced largely by the low 
colonist rates, so-called. These rates which 
went into effect March Ist will continue daily 
until and including May 15th, and will com- 
mence September 15th and continue daily 
until and including October 31, 1905. 

Rates to California common points and 
direct intermediates from principal points 
are as follows: Chicago, $33; Bloomington, 
$32; Peoria, $31; St. Louis, $30; Memphis, 
$30; New Orleans, $30; Council Bluffs, $25; 
Omaha, $25; Sioux City, $25; Kansas City, 
$25; Leavenworth, $25; Mineola, $25; 
Houston, $25. 
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Corresponding rates will be made from 
other points. The term “California common 
points” herein used includes San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Redlands, Riverside, 
San Bernardino, Coles and main line points 
directly intermediate thereto, to which the 
regular second-class rate of $40 is used from 
Missouri river points. Rates for branch line 
points will be a combination of the proper 
colonist rate for the main line junction point 
plus the usual branch line local. 

Colonist tickets will be good only for con- 
tinuous passage from starting point to desti- 
nation, except that stopovers will be allowed 
in California at all points except San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Stopovers will also 
be allowed at Benson, Maricopa, Tucson and 
Yuma, Arizona and at Elko, Winnemucca, 
Lovelock and Reno, in Nevada, when such 
points are intermediate to destination via 
route traveled. Stopovers at each point are 
not to exceed five days. For the spring 
series no stopover can extend beyond May 
31, 1905, or for the fall series beyond Novem- 
ber 15, 1905. 


The Lucin Cut-Oft 


In spite of all sorts of misleading reports 
the railroad across the northern arm of the 
Great Salt lake, built recently by the 
Southern Pacific engineering department, and 
turned over to the operating department 
December 31st, last, promises to be one of 
the most attractive, as well as one of the 
most permanent of transcontinental high- 
ways. “Going to sea by rail” is a novelty 
in traveling that is bound to win the appre- 
ciation of all overland tourists. 


Southwestern Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America 


The Southwestern Society of the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America held its first 
annual meeting November 19th, at Los 
Angeles. The society is endeavoring to collect 
and preserve the historic relics still to be 
found in the southwest. To this end, it is 
proposed to build a permanent fireproof 
museum in Los Angeles. Thirty-four oil 
paintings, collected from the Franciscan 
missions of California, have been secured. 
Some of them are over two hundred years 
old. They were purchased by the society 
from Father Caballeria, and have been care- 
fully restored. 


The Southern Pacific is building a line 
from Hazen to Wabuska, Nevada, a distance 


of about twenty-seven miles. This will make 
a short line from the east into Tonopah 
and Goldfield, and it will be as short as the 
line by way of Reno and Mound House, and 
will avoid the heavy grades. 























Plays and the Players 


The importance from a social and musical 
standpoint of a grand opera season such as 
has been given by the Ellis 
and the Maurice Grau opera 
companies in the past and 
is planned for San Fran- 
cisco by Heinrich Conried, 
the present intendant of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, is easily dis- 
cernible. The season at the Grand Opera 
House will consist of twelve performances, 


Conried Opera 
Season in 
California 


and will begin on Thursday evening, April 
6th, and conclude on Saturday evening, April 


15th. There will be three matinees. 

The most important event of the engage- 
ment will be the production “Parsifal.” Noth- 
ing in any manner approaching it had ever 
been seen on this side of the Atlantic ocean, 
or for that matter, even at Beyreuth, where 
“Parsifal” has been enshrined for the past 
twenty years. The magnificence of its pro- 
duction at the Metropolitan far surpassed the 
Beyreuth presentation. This was the opinion 
of those who knew. It will be given in 
San Francisco exactly as it was presented at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
The rdle of Kundry will be alternately sung 
by Mme. Nordica and Mme. Fremstad, who 
have both been singing it at the Metropolitan 
durjng the present season. The rest of the 
cast which will include Alois Burgstaller as 
Parsifal, Anton Van Rooy as Amfortas, 
Robert Blass as Guernemanz, Otto Goritz as 
Klingsor, Adolph Muhlmann as Titurel, Mme. 
Moran and Braendle, and MM. Reiss and 
Alberti as the Esquires, MM. Bayer and 
Greder as the Knights of the Grail, Mme. 
Jacobi as The Voice and the flower maidens 
—Mmes. Lemon, Bauermeister, Poehlmann, 
Alten, Ralph and Jacobi—will be identical 
with those chosen for the representation at 
the Metropolitan. 

“Parsifal” will be conducted by Alfred 
Hertz, who as an interpreter of the thoughts 
and musical notation of the great Wagner, 
has no superior. Caruso, the greatest tenor 


that Italy has given to the world since the 
days of Mario, is a member of the company. 
His appearance in New York and elsewhere 
in the big eastern cities created a sensation 
which has never been equaled except when 
Jean De Reszke and Campanini were in their 
prime. In the pure matter of voice Caruso 
outclasses most of his contemporaries, and 
the operas in which he will be seen in San 
Francisco are those in which his greatest 
triumphs have been achieved. They include 
“Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “La Giaconda” and 
“T’ Pagliacci.” To hear Caruso sing the lament 
in “I ’Pagliacci” is to hear probably one 
of the greatest examples of vocal declamation 
that has.ever been heard in the history of 
opera. 

In the company which Mr. Conried will 
bring to San Francisco will be Mme. Nordica, 
who is unquestionably the greatest dramatic 
soprano that America has ever produced; 
Mme. Sembrich, who is regarded as Patti’s 
legitimate successor; Louise Homer, the con- 
tralto; Alois Burgstaller, the German tenor; 
Anton Van Rooy, the greatest interpreter 
of the Wagnerian baritone réles; Otto Goritz, 
a German baritone of almost equal standing 
with Van Rooy; Andreas Dippel, a tenor 
whose vogue at the Metropolitan has endured 
for the last seven years; Marcel Journet, 
a brilliant younger French basso; Robert 
Blass, a stronghold. in the German bass 
roles; Mme. de Macchi, an Italian dramatic 
soprano of great repute; Mme. Alten, an 
Italian lyric soprano whose success in New 
York has been pronounced; Antonio Scotti, 
an Italian baritone who is almost as well 
known in San Francisco as he is in New 
York; Albert Reiss, who appeared here 
with the Maurice Grau Opera Company; 
Adolph Muhlmann, who was also included 
in the German opera given here by Mr. 
Grau; and Mme. Olive Fremstad, a Swe- 
dish-American prima donna, whose vogue 
in New York during the present season has 
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MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


equaled that of any prominent star in Mr. 
Conried’s constellation. Upon Mme. Frem- 
stad’s first appearance in New York as 
Carmen in November last. the critics with- 
out exception pronounced her Carmen one 
of the greatest performances ever seen on 
the Metropolitan stage. One critic was 


enthusiastic enough to say that she effaced 
the memory of Calvé. 


Mme. 
physical 


Fremstad is 


a woman of rare beauty and 
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ALOIS BURGSTALLER 


possesses a mezzo-soprano voice of most 
beautiful timbre. 

There are a host of other singers, a bril- 
liant chorus. a magnificent orchestra from 
the Metropolitan Opera House and a com- 
plete corps de ballet. Mr. Conried’s atten- 
tion to the ensemble of his company has 
won him praise. 

Besides Mr. Hertz, the other conductors 
will be Arturo Vigna, who has been heralded 
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VIRGINIA CALHOUN AS RAMONA IN HER OWN PLAY OF THE SAME NAME 


by New York as a successor to Mancinelli, 
and Nahan Franko, who has appeared here 
on former. occasions with the Maurice Grau 
Opera Company. 


With the production of “Ramona” in Los 


step toward the great 
American play has_ been 
taken. “Ramona” is_ the 
joint work of Miss Vir- 
ginia Calhoun and General 
Johnstone Jones of Los Angeles. The initial 
performance was given at the Mason opera 
house in Los Angeles on February 27th 
The production was eminently a success. The 


Angeles another 


“Ramona” a 
Great Success 


atmosphere was there, the local color. The 
cast with Miss Calhoun in the title rdle, 
Laurence Griffith as Alessandro and Lee 
Willard as Felipe, was more than capable. 
The costumes were authentic, much assistance 
being given in this direction by C. F. Lummis, 
who not only gave suggestions, but loaned 
many valuable serapes, hats and leather goods 
from his famous collection. The scenery was 
well painted and correct, while old Spanish 
ballads were introduced with pleasing effect. 

Miss Calhoun is a native Californian. Her 
career on the stage began in London, where 
she played with marked success many impor- 
tant roles. 
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“AS YOU LIKE rr, 


MIDWINTER OPEN-AIR PERFORMANCE or 


PLAYS AND THE 


Governor Del Valle, once Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of California, who helped inspire Helen 
Hunt Jackson to write her story, and who 
may be cited as the original of Felipe, 
attended rehearsals with intense interest and 
was only prohibited from viewing the public 
performance by the serious illness of his 
mother, who is in a wide sense reproduced 
as Sefiora Moreno. 


As his first performance on the Pacific 
Coast was that of “Everyman” in the Har- 
mon Gymnasium of the 
Midwinter Open-Air University of Califor- 
Production of **As nia, Mr. Greet desired, 
You Like It” as a matter of senti- 
ment, that the last 
appearance of his company in California 
should be in Berkeley. But as his players 
had already been seen in miracle play, 
morality, and Elizabethan presentations of 
“Twelfth Night” and “Hamlet,” the only 
novelty he had to offer was a “pastoral” 
production of one of Shakespere’s plays. 
So, though it was raining cats, dogs, kittens 
and puppies when the decision was made, 
an open-air performance of “As You Like 
It” was announced for the middle of 
February. By the side of Strawberry creek 
a large level area dotted with great oaks, 
but with ample open space for the spectators 
—one of the show places of the University 
domain—was selected for the performance, 
and a week of good drying weather made 
it fit for use. Saturday the 11th of February 
dawned clear and bright, and by eight o’clock 
a small army of workmen was busily engaged 
in preparing the place for the play. While 
some arranged seats for the audience, others 
built the stage necessitated by the very slight 
slope of the ground. This was a rough 
wooden structure four and a half feet high, 
thirty feet long in front, twenty at the back, 
and twenty in depth, so built as to include 
two of the finest oaks, while a third, the 
finest of all, rose directly at the center of 
the rear. With its two flights of steps, one 
at the rear and one at the north side, it 
was completed at noon—and anything more 
ludicrously out of harmony with the wooded 
background and sylvan surroundings it would 
be difficult to imagine. But against the 
front and sides were piled boughs, and over 
the whole was thrown cartload after cartload 
of newly cut grass; great rocks from the 
creek, stumps, and logs were arranged on 
the stage; and around the bases of the trees, 
which seemed to spring from the stage level, 
were placed brakes and ferns. The effect was 
so realistic that many a spectator unfamiliar 
with the location thought the performance 
was given on a natural mound, and even 
some of the actors had no suspicion that they 
were playing on an artificial stage! 
The place proved to be happily chosen. 
The blue and gold souvenir programs, which 
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FRANK MAC VICARS AS MORDECAI IN “MIZPAH” 


were enriched with a specially designed 
border that combined the California poppy, 
the Berkeley oak, and the University star, 
bore the quotation from Dowden: 


lay, 
* 


Shakespere, when he wrote this idyllic p 


was himself in his Forest of Arden. * 


He needed refreshment, a sunlight tempered by 
forest-boughs, a breeze upon his forehead, a 
stream murmuring in his ears. 


And all these conditions were duplicated 
at the performance that bright February 
afternoon. As the green-clad foresters made 
their way through the bushes, down the steep 
hillside, across the temporary rustic bridge 
that had been thrown over the creek, and 
up on to the mound, carolling, “What shall 
he have who killed the deer?” one could 
easily imagine oneself in the depths of the 
forest. The Duke’s speech: 


This our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything, 


seemed an inspiration of the moment from 
the gnarled oaks, the music of the neigh- 
boring creek, and the great stones that it 
had taken a dozen workmen to place on the 
stage. Amid such idyllic surroundings 
Orlando’s pinning verses on the trees seemed 
perfectly natural. And to Jaques’ “Thus 
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we may see how the world wags,” added 
impressiveness was given by the opportune 
booming of the great bell of the University 
clock. 

And the performance was worthy of the 
place. The actors, as well as the audience, 
felt the influence of the setting and gave the 
play as never before. Mrs. Crawley’s Rosa- 
lind proved one of her most charming imper- 
sonations, one that easily justified the poetic 
raptures of Orlando. Mr. Crawley was a 
most convincing lover, and Mr. Greet gave 
to Jaques the comedy touch that redeems 
his misanthropic melancholy, but is so often 
missed by those essaying the part. Even 
the minor characters were delightfully pre- 
sented, Mr. Blind making a handsome and 
majestic Duke, Miss Head winning much 
favorable comment for her personation of 
Celia, Miss Scott redeeming Audrey from 
the excessive vulgarity with which the part 
is usually played, and Mr. Robinson giving 
Touchstone with unctuous humor. The songs 
by Mr. Goodwyn (Amiens) and the foresters 
added much to the enjoyment of the enter- 
tainment. 

In his letter proposing the performance 
Mr. Greet wrote: “It is not altogether for 
the money that I want to give this show. 
I would, of course, like it to be a big success, 
but I’d just as soon it was a great artistic 
as financial success.” That it was both was 
a pleasure to all concerned. 


Wm. DaALLAM ARMES. 


The appearance of Lionel Barrymore at 
the Columbia theater, San Francisco, in his 
original creation of the 
gentleman pugilist in 
Charles Frohman’s pro- 


Lionel Barrymore 
in “The Other Girl” 

duction of Augustus 
Thomas’ latest comedy, “The Other Girl,” 
is a promise of unusual interest to theater- 
goers. This young actor fairly electrified 
New York when he gave for the first time 
his remarkable portrayal of this unique 
character. Augustus Thomas wrote this char- 
acter purposely for Barrymore after he had 
seen his work in support of John Drew in 
“The Mummy and the Humming Bird” two 
years ago. 

Lionel Barrymore is the nephew of John 
Drew and the brother of Ethel Barrymore, 
being the son of the gifted Maurice Barry- 
more and Georgie Drew Barrymore. 


The third presentation of “Nazareth, the 
Passion Play of Santa Clara,” will take place 
during the last week of 

The Passion Play May. This has become one 
of Santa Clara _ of the fixed institutions of 
Santa Clara College, the 

oldest seat of learning on the Pacific coast, 
and will undoubtedly develop into a world 
attraction. The play was written by Clay 
M. Greene as a gift to his Alma Mater for 
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her golden jubilee in 1901, and was intended 
for only one presentation, but the public 
wanted more of it and when, in the spring 
of 1903, the president, Rev. R. E. Kenna, 
announced that the Passion Play would be 
a feature of Commencement week, requests 
for tickets came in from all over the state. 
The college then decided to give the play 
every two years and this quaint mission 
town will probably become the Oberammergau 
of America. 


Owing to the death of Mrs. Stanford, the 
English Club of Stanford University has 
postponed its revival of Ben Jonson’s “Every- 
Man in his Humour” until Thursday even- 
ing, April 27th, and Saturday morning, April 
29th. Tickets for the Thursday performance 
will be placed on sale at the Bookstore, 
Stanford University; the Stanford Pharmacy, 
Palo Alto; Paul Elder and Company’s, San 
Francisco, and the Curtaz music store, San 
Jose, at 9 o’clock Friday, April 21st. Tickets 
for Saturday will be for sale at the same 
places and at the same hour on Monday, 
the 24th. Reserved seats fifty and seventy- 
five cents. For the Saturday performance 
the Southern Pacific announces a rate of one 
fare for the round trip from San Francisco, 
from San Jose or Santa Clara. From other 
points from which there are fifteen or more 
passengers the rate will be one-and-a-third 
fare for the round trip. The trains leaving San 
Francisco at 9:00 a. M. and San Jose at 9:20 
A. M. reach Palo Alto in ample time for the 
Saturday morning performance 


Margaret Anglin is at the California 
theater, San Francisco, and will continue 
through April, with a 
change of play weekly. Her 
manager, Frank L. Perley, 
has equipped her with a 
great repertoire, and a sup- 
porting company of exceptional excellence. 

The company is headed by Frank Worth- 
ing, one of the highest salaried leading men 
on the American stage; Hall McAllister, the 
former San Francisco attorney, clubman and 
society favorite, returns to his native home 
as the comedian of the organization. Other 
favorites in the cast include Mrs. Whiffen, 
Blanche Stoddard, Walter Allen, and Gwen- 
dolyn Valentine. 

Every play in the repertoire is a 
distinct novelty to San Francisco. The 
season opened with “Zira,” a strong emo- 
tional drama from the joint authorship of 
J. Hartley Manners and Henry Miller. The 
play was personally staged by Mr. Miller 
and was given its initial production in 
Chicago on March 6th. 

Zira, the part created by Miss Anglin, 
runs the gamut of emotion from comedy to 
almost tragedy. It is said to give her far 
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MARGARET ANGLIN AS MARIANA 


better acting opportunities than “Mrs. Dane’s 
Defense”; and unlike the latter play, its close 
satisfies the general demand of audiences— 
the desire to see the triumph of love over 
all obstacles. 

Following “Zira,” Miss Anglin will present 
“The Marriage of Kitty,’ a comedy adapted 
from the French by Cosmo Gordon Lennox. 
The comedy ran for two seasons in Paris; 
for three hundred nights in London and for 
several months in New York. 

Then will come “Mariana,” an emotional 


drama from the Spanish of Eschegaray, 
played with great success in London by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell; “The Eternal Feminine,’ 
a fantastic love comedy adapted from the 
German of Robert Misch by Austin Page; a 
new comedy by an English authoress and a 
new emotional drama by an American 
authoress. For the special Wednescay mati- 
nee bills, the following plays have been 
selected: “Frou Frou” (a new and _ very 
modern version), “Magda,” “Adrienne Lecou- 
vieur,” “Denise,” “Camille,” and “Cymbeline.” 





Books and Writers 


The remarkable increase in the activity of 
the terrorist party in Russia and the bold- 
ness of the appeals of those 

oe who demand constitutional 
Novelists reform, has drawn fresh at- 
tention to the great writers 

of Russia who have stimulated this protest 
against the cruelest autocracy of the modern 
world. Especially has it directed public 
curiosity toward the life and work of the 
youngest and the oldest of living Russian 
novelists—Maxim Gorky and Count Tolstoi. 


Gorky was one of the leaders of the deputa- 
tion that waited on Prince Mirsky just before 
the bloody clash in St. Petersburg, and it 
was he who declared after the bloodshed in 
front of the Winter Palace that Russian 


autocracy had received its death blow. With 
others he was imprisoned and now he is in 
exile at Riga. What effect the assassination 
of the Grand Duke Sergius may have upon 
Gorky and other political prisoners is uncer- 
tain, but it would not be surprising if they 
were all exiled to Siberia. Count Tolstoi 
does not believe in the methods of the ter- 
rorists, but he goes far beyond Gorky and 
others of the new school in his demands 
for individual rights. 

Before Tolstoi became a force in Russian 
literature, Turgeneff was the great domi- 
nating figure. There are those who affect to 
find Russian novels lacking in the clear-cut, 
definite qualities of English fiction; but it 
has always seemed to me that the best 
Russian novels and short stories are fully 
as artistic as any written by English and 
American novelists, and that they have the 
great advantage of perfect sincerity in the 
expression of emotion. To be sure they 
reflect the dreamy, ideal nature of the Slav, 
as well as his almost childish impulsiveness, 
but this very quality lends them a charm 
to readers schooled in self-repression. So 
far as literary art is concerned English or 
American literature cannot produce any 


writer who surpasses Turgeneff in his best 
short stories. Take almost any of the stories 
or sketches in the “Annals of a Sportsman” 
and you will find a work of art, which mir- 
rors some phase of Russian national life or 
character. Probably the most pathetic is that 
peasant idyl, “The Living Images”—a sketch 
of a poor, ignorant girl who was reduced by 
accident in a day to a condition of hopeless 
invalidism, yet who preserved her cheerful- 
ness and her religious faith in such measure 
that she was looked upon as a saint. Take 
also that perfect sketch, drawn from Tur- 
geneff’s own boyhood, “First Love.” It 
is heartrending in its pathos, but every 
stroke is so nicely adjusted that the story 
has the reality of a well-played drama. In 
his longer stories—‘Fathers and Sons,” “Vir- 
gin Soil” and “Spring Floods” Turgeneff has 
depicted the revolt of the young Russian 
against autocracy in government and religion, 
and these books paved the way for the more 
radical utterances of Tolstoi and the terrible 
realism of Gorky. Turgeneff has been declared 
by no less an authority than Henry James 
the supreme master of literary art of his 
age, and no one who reads him with sym- 
pathetic mind will grudge him this high 
praise. 

Before religion and philosophy spoiled 
Tolstoi, he was a literary artist second only 
to Turgeneff. If you wish realism that grips 
the heart read his short sketches of Sebas- 
topol, with their fear-compelling pictures of 
sudden death in the trenches, or read “The 
Cossacks,” that wonderful idyl of the love 
of a young and aristocratic officer for a 
beautiful young girl of the people. 

Tolstoi’s “War and Peace” is a series of 
great historical tableaus which appeal to 
Russians but not to foreigners. Yet in “Anna 
Karenina” he has laid bare a domestic 
tragedy that surpasses in art and in human 
interest that kindred tragedy told by George 
Eliot in “Middlemarch.” Certainly the Russian 














surpasses the English novelist in his knowl- 
edge of human nature and in his courage 
in revealing the desperate fight made by 
a high-minded woman to drown her sense of 
duty and her moral principle. The story of 
Anna and Vronsky is one of the most 
nding in all fiction, and the woman’s suicide 
is the fitting climax to this long struggle 
against the better elements of her nature. 
Tolstoi’s later novels and tales show gleams 
of his old art, but the tractarian and the 
evangelist have spoiled one of the greatest 
natural story-tellers the world has ever seen. 

Maxim Gorky, the youngest of the great 
Russian novelists, seems to me to surpass 
all others in natural genius, for he enjoyed 
none of their early advantages of education 
and scholarly environment. From tender 
boyhood he was cast out upon the world 
to make his way alone. What were the suf- 
ferings of this keenly sensitive, warmly emo- 
tional boy as he saw illusion after illusion 
torn away by the hard realities of life, some 
of his bitter short stories reveal; but it is to 
the man’s credit that in most of his tales 
he reveals the good that remains, even under 
the calloused surface of sin and shame. 
Gorky’s realism is harsher, more pitiless than 
the realism of Zola, but through it one gets 
glimpses of tenderness and pathos and loving 
sympathy to which the great Frenchman 
was a stranger. The Slav nature, with its 
faculty of rebound from depths of sensual 
vice and mere animal existence to heights 
of idealism and self-sacrifice, is seen every- 
where in Gorky’s sketches. The man himself 
had sounded all these depths and had breathed 
the fine air of the heights of lofty aspira- 
tion. For years his life was full of hard, 
menial toil. Then an older companion opened 
to him the world of great books and his 
native genius, which had lain dormant all 
these years, suddenly blossomed out like a 
splendid tropical flower. He read widely, he 
observed life about him keenly, he tramped 
all over Russia with the vagrants whom he 
has immortalized. Then came the irrepressi- 
ble desire to write—to show the world the 
ideal beauty, the fine aspirations, the heroic 
self-sacrifice often found in men and women 
who are known as tramps and venal creatures. 
There is something volcanic in the passions 
that he lays bare; many things are repellent, 
but over against them must be set the 
superb idealism, the unworldly forgetfulness 
of self which redeem many of his coarsest 
characters. Take one of his stories which is 
often cited as revolting in its coarseness— 
“Orloff and His Wife.” It depicts the 
periodical debauches of a shoemaker who lives 
in a cellar with his wife. His life is so 
dreary that he breaks out every few weeks 
and riots in intoxication. He beats his 
wife, but she endures his brutality because 
when he is recovering from drink he becomes 
penitent and loves her as he did when they 
were first married. Finally cholera visits 
the city where they live and the two volunteer 
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as nurses. Orloff proves very efficient and 
he seems in a fair way to reform permanently 
when once more the old rage for drink 
possesses him. In despair he takes to the 
road as a vagrant and his wife secures a 
position in a trade school, where her kind- 
ness to children is marked. But she is slowly 
dying of consumption, the result of the 
injuries inflicted by her drunken husband. 

Take another sketch—‘One Autumn Night.” 
It paints the sorry plight of young Gorky, 
a lad of eighteen, out of work, and a girl of 
the streets who meet on the water front of a 
city one cold rainy night of early autumn. 
The girl’s eyes are blackened as the result 
of the brutality of a lover who has driven 
her from his room. She helps Gorky to find 
food and shelter; then, sitting side by side 
under an overturned boat, she begins to rail 
against all men, heaping maledictions upon 
the sex. Gorky, chilled to the bone, groans 
in his anguish, when the girl, reproaching 
him for not telling her of his suffering, clasps 
him in her arms and warms him with her 
own body. Her unexpected kindness moves 
the boy to tears and after he has secured 
work Gorky tries for weeks to find some trace 
of this girl who befriended him. The sketch 
is brief but it is full of tender pathos. 
A score of sueh stories could be named, all 
with backgrounds of Russian scenes that only 
a great poet could have filled in; all glowing 
with human nature as an inspired child 
might paint it. 

To read Gorky is to get a true idea of 
the impulsive Russian, who knows nothing 
of self-restraint; who cries out when fate 
is against him and who enjoys pleasure and 
sunshine like a child. To know Turgeneff, 
Tolstoi and Gorky is to have the sources 
of Russian life laid bare. It is worth all 
the histories and books of travel, for it lets 
light into the real nature of a people, as 
alien to us as the Chinese or the Malays. 

GEORGE HAMLIN FITCH. 


The California supplement to the “Intro- 
ductory Geography,” the latest addition to 
the California State Series 
Telling the of text-books, marks a 
Children all much needed departure in 
About California the geography work as 
presented in the public 
schools of the state. In place of the “sailor” 
geography of the past with its never-ending 
bounding of counties and location of petty 
capes, rivers and towns, the pupils are told 
something of the development of the great 
industries of California. Industrial geog- 
raphy is the keynote of the work. Emphasis 
is placed on industrial development—agricul- 
ture, fruit raising, stock raising, manufac- 
turing, mining, lumbering, commerce, and 
fisheries. 
The work presents a correct picture of 
state development. The following extracts 
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will not only be of general interest but will 
show how California children are taught the 
story of the upbuilding of their home state: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT.—During the times 
of Spanish occupation, owing to distance from 
markets and lack of means of transportation, 
little was done to develop agriculture. Cattle 
were raised, driven to the seaboard, and slaugh- 
tered for their hides, horns, and tallow, the 
only products that could be shipped long dis- 
tances in slow sailing vessels. The grape, the 
olive, the fig, and other fruits were planted 
about the Missions, and enough grain and fruit 
were grown to supply the needs of the padres 
and their followers; but the work of agriculture 
went no further. 

The discovery of gold and the rapid increase 
of population that followed, brought new needs 
and American energy to supply them. Provis- 
ions of all kinds reached high prices. Some of 
those who came west to make their fortunes 
soon saw that farming and the plying of trades 
to meet local demands would be quite as profit- 
able as mining. The soil, which had at first 
been considered almost worthless, was found to 
be enormously productive, and where water could 
be supplied, suited to almost every form of 
agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE.—Formerly, in California, agri- 
culture meant grain farming almost exclusively. 
In the great interior valley, wheat was the 
principal crop because it could be grown without 
irrigation and shipped by sailing vessels to 
foreign markets at small cost. It is still one 
of the most important crops; but the building 
of extensive irrigation systems, the cutting 
up of the great land grants into smaller farms, 
and the rapid improvement in the means of 
transportation, have led to the introduction of 
many more profitable kinds of farming. All 
cereals, except rice, are grown in the great 
valley and the bordering foothills. The annual 
value of the wheat, hay and barley crops of 
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the state is more than $50,000,000—more than 
three times the value of the annual output 
of its gold mines. A trip through the grain 
region at any time is full of interest. In the 
plowing season, one sees huge traction-engines 
dragging long lines of gang-plows, turning up 


the rich soil, where six months later will! 
wave the ripening grain. Then the same 
engines may be seen drawing the combined 


harvesters, which cut, thresh, and sack the 
grain, ready for delivery at the warehouses. 

Fruit RAiIsinc.—Fruit raising in California 
began to grow in importance after the comple- 
tion of the first overland railroad in 1869. The 
invention and improvement of the refrigerator 
ear, by which fresh fruits can be sent in 
perfect condition to such distant cities as New 
York and Boston, have opened the markets of 
the eastern states to California fresh fruits. 
The fruit, fruit products, and vegetables exported 
from the state increased from 100 car-loads in 
1871 to nearly 85,000 car-loads in 1901. Year 
by year irrigation is increasing the area devoted 
to fruit raising. 

California is now the leading state in the 
production of fruit. It produces nine tenths of 
the oranges, four fifths of the figs, more than 
half of the peaches, prunes, plums, and grapes, 
and practically all the olives, lemons, apricots, 
raisins, English walnuts, and almonds grown in 
the United States. Fruits succeed at all alti- 
tudes, from the sea level up to 4,000 or 5,000 
feet. Such semi-tropical fruits as the orange 
and the fig are grown in the warm belt on the 
eastern side of the great valley as far north 
as Redding—-600 miles north of Los Angeles, 
the center of the orange industry. The variety 
and quality of small fruits are _ unexcelled. 
Strawberries may be had in the city markets 
eleven months in the year. 





Accompanying the supplement is an 
excellent colored map of California while the 
thirty pages of text are illustrated with 


twenty-eight cuts, nearly all showing some- 
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thing of the great industries of the state. 
The supplement was written by James A. 
Barr, city superintendent of schools, and 
Edward Hughes, principal of the El Dorado 
school, both of Stockton, California. 





“Memories” is a little book of verse by 
Kathleen A. Sullivan. One lingers over its 
pages lovingly and dreads to 
“Memories” part from them. But time 
moves on, and we may not 

linger longer than is required to cull one 
flower from the bouquet. Here is the posy: 


What purity of soul is there! 

What mystic love! What supreme bliss! 
Ah, what is life e’en though most fair 
Compared with such a state as this. 


Remembering that many good people are 
cripples, who would mind the halt in the 
second line? The verse lures, but it must 
be left, for life is so much more fleeting 
than art. 

The reviewer had almost forgotten to men- 
tion that the publisher of this little book 
is Richard G. Badger, of Boston; but it 
seems almost unnecessary. 





Don Mark Lemon, of San Francisco, enjoys 
the distinction (and also the financial bene- 
fits), of having been the 
Don Mark Lemon chief winner in the recent 
and His Work Black Cat short-story con- 
test. Although Mr. Lemon 
did not take first, or even second prize, he 
disposed of eleven stories—four being awarded 
prizes and seven others being purchased for 
publication at a fair price each, the greatest 
number of prizes won and stories sold by a 
single contestant in any Black Cat contest. 
“The Farm That Forgot” took a prize of 
$300; “Shakespere’s Ghost” won $150; “Stair- 
scape” brought $100, and “Man Who Did 
Things Twice” netted the author $100. 
Altogether, Mr. Lemon received $900 from the 
contest, which was more than any other con- 
testant received. 

Don Mark Lemon was born in Arizona 
twenty-seven years ago, but may be con- 
sidered a Californian, as he received his 
education in San Francisco and has lived by 
the Golden Gate nearly all his life. He 
comes from good Virginian stock, his grand- 
mother having been a first cousin of Presi- 
dent Zachary Taylor. Although he has been 
writing only a few years, Mr. Lemon has 
contributed already to several eastern maga- 
zines besides the Black Cat, has a book of 
plays in blank verse to his credit, and is 
the author of several farce-comedies, two of 
which will probably be brought out by a 
New York syndicate. His most ambitious 
effort, a volume of verse entitled “Ione, and 
Other Poems,” has just been given to the 
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public, coming from the press of the Broad- 
way Publishing Company, of New York. It 
contains about one hundred and sixty poems. 

This is not the first Black Cat contest in 
which Mr. Lemon has scored with winners. 
He won a $100 prize in the 1900 contest, 
and a like amount in the competition of 
1902. Mr. Umbstaetter, the editor of the 
Black Cat, has shown his appreciation of the 
young Californian by inviting him to visit 
Boston at the Black Cat’s expense, and Mr. 
Lemon expects to start east about April Ist. 

ELwyN HOFFMAN. 





When Lieutenant Charles De Lano Hine 
resigned his commission in the United States 
Army to enter the service of the 
Nuggets of “Big Four” as a freight brake- 
Railroad man most of his friends thought 
Wisdom him foolish, for his wisdom was 
too deep for their vision. Gradu- 
ating from West Point with honor and with 
recognized ability, a promising military 
career was before him, but he saw greater 
opportunities for usefulness in the railroad 
army, for which his thorough education and 
perfect discipline peculiarly fitted him. 
Instead, however, of stepping into a com- 
fortable berth as he might have done, he 
chose to begin at the bottom, that he might 
practically learn the duties and conditions 
of all branches of the service. Aside from 
his brief but honorable service in Cuba, he 
has stuck to the main line and has, to use 
his own expression, gone up the official hill 
without having a pusher behind him, his own 
indomitable energy affording ample motive 
power. 

His “Letters from an Old Railway Official 
to His Son, a Division Superintendent,” 
embodies in strong, terse language the essen- 
tial practical results of his varied experi- 
ence. It is full of railroad wisdom, including 
sharp criticism of some prevalent methods, 
admirable advice to the railroad official, 
a constant sense of humor, and is pervaded 
by the spirit of hopefulness, helpfulness and 
good cheer. From his caution that “many 
a superintendent has had to double the hill 
of a swelled knob and run as a last section 
into the next promotion terminal,” down to 
his prediction that “the railway officials of 
the future will never be without knotty 
propositions to tackle,” there are golden nug- 
gets of good, sound “horse sense,” and pun- 
gent suggestions. He adds to this predic- 
tion: “They will not have to work as long 
hours as we, but their problems will be 
more intense. The injector saves the drudg- 
ery of jacking up an engine to pump her, 
but it does not warrant sitting down while 
waiting for the steam derrick.” 

It is difficult to resist the temptation to 
quote from almost every page. In his letter 
on “Wrecks and Block Signals,” he says: 
“We must train our men to alertness. We 
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must build up a loyalty that pervades every 
rank. Those roads have the fewest wrecks 
due to defective equipment which cater to 
the welfare of their men.” In another place 
he says: “True civil service presupposes 
maximum care in original selection. It 
doesn’t mean that we shall wait until the 
grain and the coal begin to move before we 
figure on more crews. It rather contem- 
plates having available firemen in wipers, 
and willing brakemen in clerks.” His remarks 
on “Preventing Wrecks Before They Happen,” 
“Handling a Yard,” “Safety of Trains in 
Yards,” and “The Rack of the Comparative 
Statement” are all full of cogent, forcible 
points. “You have to unlock the switch for 
some men before they can couple their cross- 
ings and get out of town.” “We have made 
our civil service frogs so stiff that our dis- 
cipline has climbed the rail.” “Railroads 
are run to make money. A motion to man- 
age them like golf links is never in order. 
The track is built for running trains. To 
the man with too much ton mile on the 
brain the running of a train, the very object 
of the road’s existence, becomes a bugaboo.” 
Of unionism he says: “This subject, like 
the marriage relation, cannot be entered into 
lightly. It is longer than a train of ore- 
jimmies, and broader than a box vestibule. 
It is a bridge too close to the track for the 
telltales to sting your face in time to get off 
a furniture car.” 

These are sample epigrammatic sentences, 
like rifle shots that go straight to the mark. 
It is published by the Railway Age of 
Chicago; price $1.50. 

Frank J. BRAMHALL. 





Raymond MacDonald Alden, who won the 
third prize of a thousand dollars in Collier’s 
short-story contest, is as- 
sistant professor of Eng- 
lish in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. The 
judges disagreed over the first and second 
prizes but were unanimous in the opinion 
that Mr. Alden’s story, “In the Promised 
Land,” deserved third prize. It is the story 
of a Harvard man in Utah and makes a 
contrast of the east and the west. 

Mr. Alden was born at New Hartford, New 
York, March 30, 1873. He is the son of Mrs. 
Isabella MacDonald, known to all children 
as the author of the Pansy Books. He was 
graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1894; took his master’s degree from 
Harvard in 1896; and a doctor’s degree from 
Pennsylvania in 1898. From 1894 to 1895 
he was an instructor in English at Columbia. 
The following year he was an assistant in 
English at Harvard. In 1898 he became 
senior fellow in English at Pennsylvania, and 
the next year he became an instructor in 
English at Pennsylvania. He came to Cali- 
fornia in 1901 and since that time has been 
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assistant professor of English in the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 

During the margins of this busy career 
he has found time to write a great deal. 
Among his published works are papers on 
American, Greek and Roman literature; “The 
Rise of Formal Satire in England”; “The 
Art of Debate”; “On Seeing an Elizabethan 
Play”; “Consolatio,’ a memorial to the 
Stanford students who died in the typhoid 
epidemic of 1893, published by Paul Elder 
and Company, San Francisco; and “Why the 
Chimes Rang,” a kindergarten story, and the 
most popular thing he has written. 

He has also edited an edition of “Julius 
Cesar” and one of “The Lady of the Lake” 
and is at work on two plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher which will be brought out by Heath 
and Company. 





Will Irwin, better known as “Bill” in 
San Francisco, and one of the cleverest men 
that ever wrote for SUNSET, is doing excellent 
work on the New York Sun. He was Sunday 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle and 
a good judge of readable Sunday supplement 
stuff. He was as much at home in writing 
a prize-fight story, which task he frequently 
essayed for the city editor, as he was in 
handling a thoughtful treatise on a scientific 
subject or an article on something startling 
and in the superlative degree, Sunday “supp” 
style. Some McClure’s man learned of the 
chap who had distinguished himself at Stan- 
ford and had made himself so invaluable to 
a San Francisco newspaper and told the Sun 
people about him. The Sun sent Mr. Irwin 
an offer, which was accepted. He had just 
set his suit-case down in the Sun office when 
the Slocum disaster “broke loose,” in the 
language of the newspaper office. Mr. Irwin 
got his first assignment then and there. He 
rushed out of the building in his enthu- 
siastic fashion, they say, and gave a demon- 
stration of how the far westerner can bustle. 
He turned in some great copy on this, one 
of the two greatest American disaster 
stories of the year 1904, or, for that matter, 
of the century. 

His brother, Wallace Irwin, is rapidly 
making a name for himself as a writer of 
catchy, light-vein verse and short, scintillating 
prose. His verse is being liberally bought up 
by Life and several of the other high-grade 
weekly and monthly publications. 





A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago recently 
published three books on the early history of 
Oregon: “The Conquest, the True Story of 
Lewis and Clark,” and “McLoughlin and Old 
Oregon,” by Eva Emery Dye; and “The 
Bridge of the Gods, a Romance of Indian 
Oregon,” by F. H. Balch, illustrated by L. 
Maynard Dixon. “Letters from an Oregon 
Ranch” are out this month. 
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Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


If the Fools Were all Dead 


“If the fools were all dead,” said my uncle 
to me,— 

“If the fools were all dead, where would you 
and I be? 

Why, I s’pose we’d be restin’ down under 
the ground 

In a darkness unseen and a silence profound, 

For I’m free to admit, an’ perhaps you’ll 
be, too, 

That Wisdom’s a dame that I never well 
knew, 

But there’s one thought for solace, I always 
have known: 

If the fools were all dead I would not rest 
alone. 


“We walk on our way, and in blindness we 
fall, 

And the fog of no-knowledge is over us all. 

We guess of the morrows, and wait their 
reply, 

And often we learn that the guess was a lie, 

And the path of our folly, it runs to and fro 

Like the shuttle the hand of a weaver doth 
throw, 

But still we know well, while we stumble 
and groan, 

If the fools were all dead we would not 
sleep alone. 


“There is one man, my boy,” said my uncle 
to me, 

“And only one man, whom as hopeless I see, 

And he is the man, and his state might 
appal, 

Who doesn’t e’en know that he knows not 
at all, 


And the sole hope remaining to him, like 
as not, 

Is that he’s unworthy the Fool-Killer’s shot.” 

If the fools were all dead I might sleep, it 


is true, 
But don’t you suppose that my uncle’d pull 
through? A. J. W. 


Coming Home 


[By a homeward-bound Californian, speeding 
westward on the Central Overland. ] 
Tell me something, you who know, 
Have you ever felt the thrill— 
Homeward speeding through the snow— 
Truckee—westward, down the hill? 
Do you know that hammer stroke 
Somewhere underneath the vest, 
When the ties begin to smoke 
As she plunges to the west? 


Far aback the deserts lie— 
Splintered rock and canyon brink— 
Dreary wastes of alkali, 

Sage and sand and Humboldt Sink. 
All have vanished; home draws near; 
We have crossed the great divide; 

We are speeding with a cheer 
Down the home-stretch to the tide. 


O, the wildness of the way! 
O, the call of bird and stream! 
O, the lights and shades that play 
Where the winding rivers gleam! 
Throw her open! Donner lake 
Slumbers in the cup below; 
All the pine-trees are “awake 
Shouting to us as we go. 
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Don’t you see the fern-tips there 
Where the bank is lush and green? 
Can’t you see the poppies flare 
Through the manzanita screen? 
Throw her open! From the wall 
Nod the lilies as we pass, 
And a thousand wild things call 
From the shadows in the grass. 


Whoop! She shivers on the rail; 
How the canyons laugh and roar 
When she hits the curving trail 
Tipping downward to the shore! 
Far below the valley sleeps, 
Warm and tender; I can see 
Where the Sacramento creeps 
Willow-bordered to the sea. 


O I know that sunny land; 
I can hear the med-larks call; 
I can see the oak trees stand 


Where the wheat grows rank and tall. 


Give her headway! When a son 
Rushes to his mother’s heart— 

All his toil and wandering done 
And her loving arms apart, 


Nothing matters. Give her steam! 
Sun and wind and skies conspire. 
Love to him is not a dream 
Who has touched the heart’s desire. 
Love to him new meaning brings 
Who has felt his bosom thrill 
When across the line she swings, 
Truckee—westward, down the hill. 
D. 8. Richardson. 





Mother 


When I bin swimmin’ all day long, 
An’ had a fight or two, 

An’ come home in the ev’nin’ time 
A-feelin’ mad and blue; 

There’s just one thing that always seems 
My angry thoughts to smother; 

An’ I fergit ’em when I see 
The smilin’ face of mother. 


An’ father sez when he comes home 
From troubles on the street; 

He sez that gentle smile, it makes 
The whole blame world look sweet. 

An Carlo’s dog talk sez so too 
An’ so does sis and brother; 

I tell you they ain’t nothin’ like 
The smilin’ face of mother. 


It kinder brightens every place, 
An’ I know what I know, 

That when I die and go away— 

Coz we all have to go— 
T’ll need one proof to show me where 

I’m at, don’t need no other, 
I'll know it’s Heaven when I see 

The smilin’ facé of mother. 

Harry T. Fee. 
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Drawing and Verse by Laura Adams Armer 


With Gladys as Chauffeur 


Of ample shape, of vivid hue; 
Lamps, brass, and wicker fresh and new; 
With warning toot and deafening whir, 
An auto dashes into view, 
A splendid, shining thing, with her, 
With Gladys, as chauffeur. 


Her coat is very, very swell; 
Her headgear’s like a diving bell; 
Those hats, I know, are de rigueur, 
They’re simply frights on all but her, 
But anything on her looks well, 
On Gladys as chauffeur. 


She spies me and she checks her speed, 
Her skill is marvelous indeed! 
She bids me mount, could one demur 
With so magnificent a steed? 
And more, O! more than all, with her, 
With Gladys, as chauffeur. 


I smell a smell of gasoline 
But to my nose ’tis attar keen. 
I feel a wild, soul-shattering stir. 
(A strange, delicious thrill, I mean!) 
*Tis that we’re starting, I infer, 
With Gladys, as chauffeur. 


Tis scarce the place a maid to win, 
One can’t converse in such a din. 

A gentle horse and buggy were 
Fraught with less danger to one’s skin 
Than this contrivance, even with her, 

With Gladys, as chauffeur. 
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I must protest, it’s mad, this pace! 
I see the mischief in her face. 

I grasp her dainty gauntlet. “Sir! 
Unhand me! pray you, keep your place! 
Remember, when you ride with her 

*Tis Gladys is chauffeur.” 


Faster we fly. I hold my breath, 
These things explode, the paper saith. 
The landscape passes in a blur, 
She seems to press some secret spur. 
Who’ll save that child? that hapless cur? 
* * * 
Still it were sweet to go to death, 
’Twere bliss to be blown up, if ’twere 
With Gladys, as chauffeur. 


Now she relents, we’re slowing up; 
She has some pity on the pup, 
She spares the kid! Her passenger 
Must drink her mischief’s brimming cup. 
She laughs, “Ah! you are not sans peur 
Nor I sans merci! Come and sup 
With Gladys, your chauffeur.” 
Julia Boynton Green. 





How Naughty 


For some bargains a woman once s0, 
And among the things which she b0, 
Was a three-legged chair, 
Which made poor Hubby stare, 
And say n0ier things than he 0. 

Ethel L. Preble. 
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A Song to My Baby 


I sing a song to the wee little lass 
Whose eyes are as blue as the heaven, 
When over its circle the white suns pass 
On their way to the lane of the even. 

T sing of the lips that are red as the rose 
When it leans to the breezes’ caresses, 
Of the pearls that the lips in their parting 

disclose, 
And all that my father-heart blesses. 


For the eyes that are blue and the cheeks 
that are red— 
I think that you’re guessing it, maybe— 
Are quaintly combined with a queer little 
mind, 
And they all make together my baby. 


I sing of a voice that is sweet as the song 
Of a bird at the time of its nesting, 

Of prattle that lures me and cheers me along, 
The world of its worries divesting. 

I sing to a baby so tiny that I 
In the arms of my love must enfold her, 

As she nestles to sleep to my faint lullaby, 
With her wee, bonnie head on my shoulder. 


For taking the world in its up and its down— 
And I think that you’ve noticed it, maybe— 
There’s nothing so fair, and there’s naught 
to compare 
With one’s own particular baby. 
A. J. Waterhouse. 
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Drawing by J. Scheuzle 


In the Museum 
Minnehaha to Hiawatha—I supposed that when we died we went to the ‘Happy Hunting Grounds!” 
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Boys 


When my dad talks to me ’n Gus, 
"Bout when he was small, like us, 

He was the best boy ever yet: 

’N never got his shoes all wet 
A-walkin’ through ’most ev’ry pool, 
When, rainy days, he went to school. 

He never was as bad as us,— 

When daddy talks to me ’n Gus. 


He never scrapped with Uncle Jack. 
"N never, never put a tack 
In people’s chairs; ’n, not like me, 
Was prompt at dinner, breakfast, tea. 
He never swiped a jar of jelly; 


N’r never called his stummick “belly.” 


He never tried to smoke ’n cuss,— 
When daddy talks to me ’n Gus. 


He never pinched his sister’s cat, 
’N put black beetles in her hat. 

He never broke the baby’s toys: 

’N when he played, he made no noise. 
But sometimes, Uncle Jack ’n he 
Smoke ’n rec’lect things, after tea, 

’"N what they say, don’t sound to us, 

Like when dad talks to me ’n Gus. 

Hilda Hasse. 


Wouldn’t You? 


She cometh out to meet me 
When my daily toil is done, 

And she crieth, just to greet me, 
“Now, my papa, let’s us wun,” 
And although I’m somewhat weary 
And have aches and pains, a few, 

Still I run to please my dearie 
And I chase her—wouldn’t you? 


Then down the garden racing 
We speed in merry chase, 
My adult years disgracing 
By the vigor of the race. 
“Now we'll p’ay bear, my papa; 
You do ze way I do.” 
Then I become an ursus, 
Deep growling—wouldn’t you? 


My dignity is shattered; 
Tis but a phantom thing, 

But Three Feet High feels flattered 
When I cut a pigeon-wing. 

“Do dat again, my papa,” 
She urgeth me anew, 

And though exceeding awkward, 
Yet I do it—wouldn’t you? 


And when the sun’s last glimmer 
Shines back to kiss the west, 

The wee, bright eyes grow dimmer; 
She turneth to her rest. 

And then I say, “God bless her; 
His angels heed her, too,” 

While stooping to caress her 
Ere she sleepeth—wouldn’t you? 
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A Souvenir 


I found them in a book last night, 
These withered violets, 

A token of that early love 
That no man e’er forgets. 

Pressed carefully between the. leaves, 
They keep their color stil!: 

I cannot look at them today 
Without an old-time thrill. 


Ah, me! what tricks does memory play! 
The passing years have fled, 

And hopes that lived in vigor once, 
Alas! have long been dead. 

And this is all that I can say 
When all is said and done: 

Those flowers remind me of some girl— 
I wish I knew which one. 

S. E. St. Amant. 


Philosophy of Eating 


Too many cooks spoil the broth, but they 
don’t reduce its price on the bill the waiter 
brings you. 

The proof of the pudding is the eating, 
but lots of times it would better be left 
undemonstrated. 

Old wine is best, but you cannot always 
prove it by your head the next morning. 

Civilized man cannot live without cooks, 
but the melancholy housekeepers who con- 
sider this fact an argument in favor of a 
reversal to barbarism may be only partly 
right after all. 

If the salt has lost its savor you are likely 
to find it on the merchant’s bargain counter 
labeled, “Ten cents marked down to seven.” 

Bread is the staff of life, and it frequently 
is the indigestion of life also. 

Perhaps the scriptural remark about “meet 
for repentance” does not apply to the sausage 
meat you eat, but there are times when it 
might. 

The husks that the swine did eat sent 
one prodigal home, but they still are the main 
article on the bill-of-fare that keeps many 
a man abroad. 


Nature’s Love Story 


We may laugh at love romances 
And may scoff at truths they bear, 
But when the sunshine glances 
On the fields of green out there; 
When the tuneful birds are singing 
In their plentitude of cheer, 
And the moments all are bringing 
Something sweet to bless us here, 
Why, then’s the time that clearly 
One word comes from above: 
The best of life is merely 
The old, sweet tale of love. 
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SANTA BARBARA (Ge Incomparable 














ONE OF SANTA BAKBAKA’S PRETTY HOMES 
° ce. V Here are all the elements of home-building. Wonderful 
California Ss Homeland alley growth of tree, vine, shrub and flower. Bountiful produc- 
tion of nuts, fruits, vegetables and grains. Charming environment of mountain, valley, island and sea. Best of all, summer skies the 
whole year, Write C. M. GIDNEY, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, California, for pamphlet. 











WINCHESTER 


AMMUNITION, RIFLES anno SHOTGUNS 


WERE AWARDED 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
Winchester goods are famous the world over for finish, strength and reliability 


A. MULLER, Pacific Coast Agent, 127 First Street, San Francisco, California 














LOMPOC VALLEY 


A book which describes the entire valley, and gives full 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportu- 
nities. It contains 31 pagesand 41 fine half-tone illustrations. 

This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 


a letter requesting the same. 
Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and 


at a very moderate figure. Address, 


Secretary, Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, :ompo” sents, 2ervar 
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The Making 
of a Man 


isthe most important thing on 
earth and it’s largely a question 
of proper food. All the colleges 
and books in the world will not 
make a perfect man. The body 
must be strong, sturdy and 
healthy. And there’s but one 
way to build the perfect human 
body—proper food and proper 






exercise. 


Building the 
Human Body 


(If you were building a house for yourself 
would you put into it any spurious bricks or 
rotten timbers? How are you building the 
precious bodies of children? How are you repairing the waste that is going on 
in your body ? 

(| As a body-builder for the little ones, as an all-day food to supply heat and power 
for the full-grown body, dietetic science has thus far produced nothing equal to 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 


| It is made of the whole wheat grain which contains all the elements needed for 
the complete nourishment of the human body—for the making of bone, muscle, 
tissue and brain. Why do we draw the kernels into fine shreds? Of course 
there’s a reason for it. It is to make it light and porous and to expose a vast sur- 
face to the action of the saliva and the gastric juices, thereby inducing perfect 
digestion. 

(| Shredded Wheat Biscuit with milk or cream not only makes a palatable 


and nourishing breakfast dish, but is an all day food, adaptable to all seasons and 
all sorts of delicious combinations with fruits, eggs, oysters and vegetables. 


(| Triscuit is shredded whole wheat compressed into a cracker. It may be eaten 
with cheese or as a substitute for bread, or toast in any form. Send for “The Vital 
Question Cook Book,” free. 


NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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PASTE 








Situated just to the right of Yosemite Falls, 
wy ir in a magnificent grove of black oaks, about half 
a mile from the Hotel, in the «‘IpEaL CAMPING 


Spor’’ of all Yosemite. Table and service 

YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA excellent. Bath house on grounds. Sanitary 

: arrangements perfect. Particular attention is 

Glacier Point Camp and Sentinel Hotel called to the location of this camp, it being situated 
UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT off the main driveway, guests having the same privacy 

as in a camp of their own. In direct telephonic 

communication with the Sentinel Hotel, Glacier Point, the Livery Stables, and all points in the Valley. 
Mail, express and laundry called for and delivered. Resident physician. Camp Yosemite coupons good at camp at Glacier 


Point. For rates and further information address J, B. Cook, Yosemite, California; or Information Bureau, 
Southern Pacific, 613 Market Street, San Francisco. 











Bret Harte Country 


The places referred to in Bret Harte’s earlier short 
stories and poems are all located in TvotuMNneE and 


Caraveras Countizs on the line of the 


SIERRA RAILWAY 


Send 2-cent stamp for booklet descriptive of this territory. 
S. H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Jamestown, California 
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YOUR. TAILOR ? 
WHOS YOUR. o™- 





If you buy a suit at a bargain price, it will be 
made in ‘“‘bargain’’ style. 


The principal cost of a suit of clothes is the 
‘workmanship. ’”’ 


There are poor tailors and good tailors; cheap 
tailors and high-priced tailors. 


They are paid by the piece, by the day or by the 
week. 


“Where there is little given, there is little required”’ 


And when you buy clothes you usually get about 
what you pay for. 


If you are looking for good clothes for very little 
money, you will never find them. 


If you want to wear clothes that are made for 
you by good tailors, so that you will be as well 
dressed as any man you may meet, and are willing 
to pay $25 to $35 for a suit or overcoat, 

Write for the name of our representative in 

your town who will show you five hundred styles 

of cloth from which to make your selection. 


1 d.V. Price & Company, Merchant Tailors, Chicago 
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SAN JOSEANDSANTA CLARA VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


“Greater San Jose’ 


has 40,000 population, and is the 
metropolis of one of the richest 
valleys in productiveness, climate 
and general resources in the 
world. It will pay you to 
investigate San Jose and the Santa Clara Valley before you settle finally 


on where you are to live in California. Booklet for a 2c. stamp. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE (fsx) CALIFORNIA 








FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


RODUCING from 40,000 acres of Wine Grapes and 50,000 acres of 





Raisin Grapes; millions of dollars to the farmer every year; thousands 
of acres of alfalfa, supporting thousands of cows and beef cattle, butter fac- 
tories and creameries. 

Dried and fresh fruits, figs, honey, oranges, lemons and every fruit and 
product produced in this beautiful state, by the thousands of carloads, for the 
population of the United States to consume. 

Bank deposits of Fresno Banks over $5,000,000. 

An abundance of water for irrigation purposes, plenty of land at reasonable 
prices, and if 2 trip to California is contemplated Fresno County should be 
inspected and your own conclusion reached as to whether FARMING IN 
CALIFORNIA PAYS. 

Secure your transportation via FRESNO and see the County that produced 
$16,000,000 worth of products in 1904. 


Write for information and pamphlet to the Secretary. 











FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA q 
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Four 
California 
Magazines 








COMBINATION FOR 1905 


FOR CALIFORNIA, one year - One Dollar 
SUNSET, one year = - One Dollar 


OVERLAND, oneyear, - -~ - we 
- One Dollar and Fifty Cents 


OUT WEST, one year - ~- Two Dollars 
Total, - Five Dollars and Fifty Cents 


Our Price for the Four 


$3.60 








Address, 


CALIFORNIA 
PROMOTION 
COMMITTEE 


25 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
San Francisco, California 














LETTERS 


of all kinds—whether social or business cor- 
respondence— look best when clothed in 
pleasing garb. 


WHITING'S 
PAPFRS 


For Fine Correspondence 


are the acme of the paper-maker's art. They 
are of superior texture and unexcelled writing 
surface. Particular people always look forthe 
Whiting watermark on all their stationery. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK HOLYOKE 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within 
fourteen miles, at nearest point, to San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is deep water. 


Transportation Facilities 


Has best transportation facilities of any 
point in the world. The main lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
run through the County. The latter has 
its terminus, with large yards and shops, 
at Point Richmond, in this County. The 
Great Western Pacific has made its survey 
through the County and its Surveyors are 
now in the field making surveys for actual 
work of construction of road. Besides these 
three main lines, numerous steamers ply 
between the different wharves and numer- 
ous landings along the shore line and San 
Francisco. 


CLIMATE :—The climate is healthful, 
mild and equable. It is tempered by the 
influence of the Pacific Ocean, the waters 
of the San Pablo, San Francisco and 
Suisun Bays and the San Joaquin River. 
All but the first-named wash the Northern 
and Eastern shore of the County. The 
mean annual temperature is between fifty- 
two and sixty-eight degrees. 


AREA :—The County contains 440,000 acres of land. Four-fifths of this area is under 
cultivation. 





PRODUCTS :—Wheat, hay, barley, oats, fruits in all variety, table grapes, wine grapes, 
garden truck, asparagus, and all kinds of vegetables and berries, oranges, limes, olives, raisins 
and figs, almonds, walnuts and various kinds of dried fruit. 


RAINFALL :—The average rainfall ranges from 18 to 23 inches. Drought never known. 
IRRIGATION :—Irrigation not required. 
SOIL :—Rich, alluvial and very productive. 


EDUCATIONAL :—Contra Costa County has five well-equipped High Schools, sixty Grammar 
Schools and 110 teachers. 


MANUFACTURING :—Cheap factory sites and cheap transportation by water and rail 
to all points of the world have induced many manufacturers to locate along our shore line. 
These inducements, together with low expenses, freedom from labor difficulties, electric power, 
crude oil for fuel (the Standard Oil Company’s pipe line passes through the County within one 
mile of the water front), make Contra Costa County unexcelled as a location for factories. 


LANDS :—Lands for vineyards can be bought at from $50 to $100 per acre. These lands 
will produce from four to ten tons per acre, and the grapes have been selling for the past three 
years at from $20 to $30 per ton. Wheat lands can be bought at from $30 to $100 per acre. 
These lands will produce from 15 to 25 hundredweight of wheat per acre. Vineyards in full 
bearing can be bought at from $200 to $500 per acre, orchards in full bearing at from $150 to 
$250 per acre. 


For data as to cost of living, building, wages or any other information, communicate with 


Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, Martinez, California 
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Hall's ™ etable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer. Alwaysrestores color to gray 
hair. The hair grows rapidly, stops 
coming out, does not split at the ends, 
keeps soft and smooth, 


, Boston and New England are dear to every western heart. For the whiskers and moustache we make a °° 
A 


e Send for Michigan Central Summer Tours to Niagara, known as BUCKINGHAM’S DYE. It omens instan y 
8 Thousand Islands, White Mountains, New England Resorts, Ne en. ora soft black. R. P. HALL & CO., 


d (8 etc. Ready in April. Address, with four cents in stamps, 


O. W. RUGGLES, G.P.&T.A., CHICAGO 














Joaquin MILLER and other Characteristic Western 
Authors and Artists contribute to 


SUNSET 


The only magazine that faithfully tells, by pictures and text, of 
the wonders of California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas and the nation’s west- 

ern borderland. It is notable for the 

number and artistic merit of its en- sig aa bina ial 
gravings. The representative busi- Passenger Department 
ness houses advertise in its pages. If Southern Pacific 
you want to learn of California and , 431 California St. - SAN FRANCISCO 


193 Clark Street 
B . NEW YORK CITY 
the West, read SUNSET regularly. 7 Na oo Street, LONDON, ENG. 
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HENRY A. WHITLEY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











STEAM SHOVEL, OWNED AND OPERATED BY HENRY A. WHITLEY, AT WORK ON IOWA STREET HILL, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL., MAKING A CUT EIGHTY FEET DEEP IN BLASTED ROCK, 


CONTRACTOR EOR GRADING 


STEAM SHOVEL WORK A SPECIALTY 











FILLING IN THE MISSION BAY TIDE LANDS 


OFFICE, ROOM 20, NINTH FLOOR, MILLS BUILDING 
SAN FRANGISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Be Sure to Visit 
San Francisco 


DURING APRIL 


| 
a Misia 


And see the Wonders of the 
First Exhibition of the 


Pacific Coast 
Forest, Fish and Game 
Association 


April 1st to 15th 
MECHANICS’ PAVILION 


‘A Forest in the City”’ 




















My Book is Free 


IT 1S ENTITLED 
“HOW MONEY GROWS” 


AND IT WILL TELL YOU: 








How to invest small sums. 


How to tell a good invest- 
ment. 


How you might have con- 
verted $100 into $358.83. 


How to choose between real 
estates and stocks. 


How Savings Banks make 
their money. 


It tells a hundred and one other things you 
will be interested in knowing. 


This book is not an advertisement of any 
particular investment. It is a talk on 
investments in general and is based on 
my personal experiences and observa- 
tions. 


I will send my book free, to any address. 
I want to place acopy in the hands of 
every man and woman in America. I 
want it to be the most widely circulated 
book that has ever been published. 


I want YOU to send for a copy. 


You will find it a veritable guide book to safe 
and profitable investments of all kinds. 


If you are now investing small amounts ($5 a 
month and up) my book will show you 
how to invest them wisely so that your 
money will work directly for you. 


Most everyone could and should save at least 
$5 a month from their income. 


Sit right down and write 
me a postal saying, sim- 
ply, ‘‘Send How Money 


Grows.” I willsend you 
the book by return mail. 


W.M. Ostrander 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 
502 North American Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
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WITHOUT STROPPING 


AT LESS THAN % CENT A SHAVE 


THINK WHAT THIS MEANT TO THE MAN WHO TORTURED HIMSELF 
FOR YEARS WITH THE OLD STYLE RAZORS BEFORE HE WROTE US. 
is in the wafer-blades, double-edged, and tempered 

The Secret in a manner not possible with the forged Blade 
used in ordinary and other safety razors. Every blad round with 
diamond dust—will give an average of 10 to 40 perfect velvet shaves, 
‘wert to the beard, without bother of stropping devices. Twelve § 
of these double-edged blades go with each set. We 
uniformly exchange one new blade for two old blades returned. 
This plan of repeated exchange is apace to twenty-two blades 
with every outfit. After these are all used, new ones, by this 
exchange plan, cost you less than 5 cents eac 

The razor as shown is separated into its three solid parts with 
the blade ready to be clamped into position for shaving. 

Note the concave effect of the double-edged —w ‘blade when 
ready to shave and compare this one feature with any other 
razor. Whole outfit sent in velvet-lined case. 


Now Let The Gillette Prove Itself to You 


every day for a month on our 30 day free trial plan. Most deal- 
ers make this offer; if yours don’t we will. Then, if for any 
reason you'd rather have your money than the razor, return the 





DOUBLE razor. Your money back and welcome. 
EDGED -... Awarded Gold Medal for MERIT 
WAFER. At St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette safety Razor. 
If he doesn’t sell it he can procure it for you. At any rate, 
write for our interesting booklet. Mailed free. 
The Gillette Sales Company, 
1629 Manhattan Bide. Chicago, Ml. 
References: Continental National Bank, Chicago, or any one 
ge ape a to January 1, 1905, our first year 











CAMERA 
CRAFT 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MONTHLY 


4 


Testes. 


A 

practical 

illustration of 

the "Y and E" Vertical System 
of correspondence filing. 

@ Shows exactly how compact 
na convenient this method is. . . 

Files ANYTHING FLAT, F 6 ft p b| h C 
from letters to photo negatives. amera fa l | § IN 0, 
@ Want it? 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO, 114 GEARY STREET 


Phone: 635-639 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Subscription Rate is Only 
$1.00 per Year 


SS Fe ATRL H, 


REPRESEN PS 
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MA TH/IOL/PRINGS 


Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed. 

Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 


California 
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SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


CALIFORNIA 








Good land at low prices. 

Values certain to increase rapidly. 
Growing season never ends. 

Alfalfa yields six crops a year. 
California’s great fruit district. 
Ships 80% of fresh deciduous fruits. 
Grows the earliest oranges. 

All grasses, grains, vegetables and fruits grow here. 
Flowers bloom all the year. 

Ripe fruits picked every day. 

A good place to live. 

A good place to make money. 














J. H. WiILLs, Auburn 





For full information apply to 


The Sacramento Valley Development Association 


W. A. BEARD, Secretary, 1008 Fourth Street, Sacramento, California, 


PURER: Di AO, RINE on cin’ oe sceecehevenseboon President H. P. STABLER, Yuba City....... Vice-Pres. for Sutter County 


C. F. DILLMAN, Sacramento..................20008 Treasurer R, M. GREEN, Oroville........... Vice-Pres. for Butte County 
MorRIs BROOKE, Sacramento. Vice-Pres. for Sacramento County Jj. W. Kuanrn, Colusa.......... Vice-Pres. for Colusa County 

spheeeeseeee Vice-Pres, for Placer County W. H. Morrissey, Orland ......Vice-Pres. for Glenn County 
J. REITH, JR., Woodland.......... Vice-Pres. for Yolo County C, F. Foster, Corning........ Vice Pres. for Tehama County 


C. F, AARON, Marysville......... Vice-Pres. for Yuba County G. M. CarsTEN, Latrobe....Vice-Pres, for El Dorado County 


G. A SCHROTER, Shasta.......- Vice-Pres, for Shasta County 
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SETHE LAND OFF 
RS\OPPORT : 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
GATEWAY TO THE GREATZ 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY, 





BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment °.rc'tceanes 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many vineyards 
averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, onions, corn, 
asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 








ESTABLISHED 1884 PHONE VALE 1381 LOANS NEGOTIATED 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


Sacramento Valley Lands 


N. K. SPECT & COMPANY 
REAL, ESTATE, INSURANCE 


City and Country Inwestmaents 
Properties to Exchange 


1010 FOURTH STREET SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 




















COME TO THE 


Gridley Colony 


IN THE 


Land of the Big Oaks 


Most fertile spot in the Sacramento Valley. 


We have a Rory Jao for the 
> ma and Saco Peaches, Grapes, Fi 


and 20 ar tracts; easy terms; write for 


illustrated folder 
CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED LAND CO. 
30 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Office —f Grider, California 
GILSTRAP, Manager 








A GRIDLEY HOME UNDER THE BIG OAKS 
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THE DESERT COUNTRY 


The horrors of the burning, blistering, waterless deserts of Nevada and California are being 
overcome. Each of these States will erect signboards and dig wells along the most frequented trails 
of the desert. ‘This is a humane innovation and will aid the mining industry and partially over- 
come the haunting shadow of death that lurks ever in the waste places of the desert country. 
Men frenzied by the awful desolation have wandered from thin trails and under the evil genius 
that haunts the region, suffered the untold agonies of death from thirst. 

In the midst of piled up bones of luckless prospectors, is the dazzle of gold that lures others 
into this region of desolation, thirst and insanity. ‘he horror of the region is being overcome. 
The work of mercy and development is going on. 

In this age of ferocity in commercialism, men and money overcome all difficulties. Where a 
short time ago, there were millions of acres of godless, waterless, insanity-producing desert, there 
are now a number of towns of several thousand population. Wells have been sunk in the desert: 
trails have been made into good roads, telephone lines have been built, railways constructed and 
new lines surveyed; supplies and materials have been shipped in and now there is comparative 
comfort where before was a wide waste of blistering, burning sands. Twenty-seven companies are 
now actively operating at Bullfrog, Nevada. It is a common sight to see twenty-horse or mule 
teams bringing in great loads of freight. 

THE BULLFROG EXTENSION MINING COMPANY has shipped in 
track, cars, powder and miners with a lot of sacks for sacking and shipping 
the wonderful high-grade ore. It will become one of the great gold 
producers of the desert country. The Company was incorporated December 
12th, 1904, under the non-assessable laws of Arizona, capitalization one 
million, par value $1. The Company own four claims adjoining on the 
north, east and south of the original Bullfrog mine, at which they are 
sacking ore that goes as high as $5,000 per ton. THE BULLFROG 
EXTENSION MINING COMPANY has no debt of any kind or nature, it 
has the rigbt kind of management: its President and Secretary hold the 
same positions in the Debenture Surety Company, which latter Company 
has been paying dividends of $50 each month on each 1,000 shares for the 
past 23 months. Its shares first sold at 20 cents, which gives a clear net 
gain of $950 on each investment of $200 in less than two years. ‘The shares 
are now selling at $5 each. Such profit seems almost incredible, but it is a fact. THE BULLFROG 
EXTENSION MINING COMPANY, with the same careful conservative managers, will prove equally 
profitable. Its shares were listed on the San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board February 6th 
and they have advanced to 30 cents per share and may double, even treble in price in a few months. 
We advised our customers to buy these shares in large blocks. Many of them did so, and by fol- 
lowing our advice could now place their shares with any broker on Exchange and sell same at a 
net profit of 50 per cent. They are holding these shares to reap the same profit that was made 
on the shares of the Debenture Surety Company. 

The entire mining and financial world is becoming deeply interested in the wonderful gold 
camps of Nevada, which are the greatest discovered in a generation. A great amount of money 
has been made in investments in shares of good companies, some of which have recently advanced 
several hundred per cent. 


GOLDFIELD BULLFROG MINING SYNDICATE 


One hundred of our customers, many of whom are bankers, lawyers and merchants, have joined 
us in organizing this syndicate for the purpose of developing and mining four choice claims—80 
acres—at Goldfield, Nevada. Wonderful rich quartz ledges run through these four claims, located 
in the midst of producing properties of this greatest gold camp of the world. Two very valuable 
claims have been bought and paid for at Bullfrog, the latest great mining camp of Nevada. These 
two valuable claims lie between the great properties of the Bullfrog Mining Company and the 
Bullfrog Extension Mining Company. ‘The Goldfield Bullfrog Mining Syndicate, organized under 
the non-assessable laws of Arizona, capitalization one million shares, par value $1. 

ALL OF THE VALUABLE PROPERTY OF THIS SYNDICATE, SIX CLAIMS AGGREGATING 
120 ACRES, CARRYING RICH GOLD VALUES, HAS BEEN BOUGHT AND PAID FOR IN 
FULL AND THERE IS ABSOLUTELY NO DEBTS OF ANY KIND OR NATURE AGAINST 
THE PROPERTY OF THE COMPANY. ‘There remains 500,000 shares in the treasury, part of 
which will be sold to carry on the work of mining the gold from these rich claims located in two 
of the greatest mining camps ever found in the history of the world. The purchase of this 
stock will make you quick money and big profits. 

Some of our customers who bought first issue of shares at a few cents each in companies 
operating at Tonopah, Goldfield, and Bullfreg have since sold their shares at several dollars per 
share, some making hundreds, others several thousand per cent profit. We believe you will be 
able to make an equally great profit on the shares of this company. Only 50,000 shares will be 
sold at four (4) cents per share for cash. Five cents per share on installment of 1-5 each 
month until paid for. 

We know this company is honestly organized by honest business men who have purchased and 
paid for the property with their own money. It is a safe, clean deal and you can make no mis- 
take by taking several thousand shares of this stock or any other stock that we recommend. 
ORDER RIGHT NOW IF YOU EXPECT TO GET IT FOR FOUR CENTS PER SHARE. Wire 
your reservation of these shares at our expense. Orders by letter will be filled as long as the 
shares last, but we reserve the right to return your money if the stock is oversubscribed. 

We loan money in any amount on listed Bullfrog, Goldfield and Tonopah stocks. Brokers on 
Exchange almost invariably do cash business. We can do better than that. Your order by wire 
er letter for shares of the BULLFROG EXTENSION MINING COMPANY or any other stock will 
be filled and you may pay for the shares half cash and the balance in two monthly payments if desired. 

Bullfrog Extension is the best listed stock on the market today, and you should get as much 
of it as you can and as quickly as possible. We are positive of a big steady advance as the rich 
ore bodies are opened up. 


DEBENTURE SURETY COMPANY, Inc. 
Rialto Building, A 1, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Bank and Commercial References on request. USE THE WIRES. IT PAYS. Western Union Code. 
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LAK E COUNTY has proven to be the Mecca of 
thousands seeking for lost health. 

Lake County is about 1500 feet above sea level, is 
free from fogs and cold winds. 

Lake County has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation. Crop failure 
is unknown in the county. 

Lake County’s beautiful lakes have a hundred miles 
of shore line, affording building locations for hundreds 
of homes. 

Lake County is the place to get a home for a small 
amount of money. 

Lake County contains more mineral springs than the 
whole of Europe. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


THOMAS PATTEN, Lakeport, California, or to J. B. LAUGHLIN, 
Secretary of the Board of Trade, Kelseyville, California; G. W. 
K P, Middletown, California; J. M. ADAMSON, Lower Lake, & 4 
California or C. W. PHILLIPS, Upperlake, California. Bal 












We will send FREE LITERATURE and tell you all about Lake County 
THE MAY LAND AND INVESTMENT (CO., LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 

















ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
CAPITAL PAIDIN - - - - - + + + - $3,947,200.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - - - - 3,947,200.00 
( WASHINGTON PANAMA Kose SHANGHAI HONG KONG 
RANCHES < SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
City OF MExIco YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTIA CANTON 
Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought 
and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World. Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to 
Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the World. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 


ae BANKING CORPORATION 











HANCE TO BUY A DAIRYING. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR 


ArouNnD. Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. 
Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Francisco; in 
FERTILE FARM IN the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. <A thrifty 

man can MAKE A ForTuNE on a farm like this. It is 
for sale, cheap. 


CALIFORNIA 


For details address 


C.S. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco,California 


About 110 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen 

© artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling house, five 

HBR E S Y O UR cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for 
: Seep Ratsinc, for Tosacco, or for ALFALFA and 
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ARIZONA & NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


) Jas.Colquhoun President. JG Hopkins, 2dVice-President.  E.Schumann Superintendent. 
Alex Veitch Ist VicePresident. ATThomson,Sec'yand Tres. General Offices-Clifton Arizona. 
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REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAIL- 
WAY connects with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with 

the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New 

Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the points named 

and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San 

Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of 

the Gila River. j 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 
camp in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; § 
altitude 3,400 feet ; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed Py 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in | 
development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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Réecamier Cream 


In use nearly a Century, will positively cure pimples, black- 
heads, and all skin diseases. For sale at all leading Drug and 
Department Stores, or sent upon receipt of price, 50c and $1.00 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


129 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET 


NEW YORK 














“Channel” Switches. “Strom” Clamp Frogs 
“Transit” Switches 


Pettibone, Mulliken & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs 
Tie Bars, Jenne Track Jacks 
Track Drills, Rail Benders 
Rail Braces 


725 Marquette Building : : : : : CHICAGO 














Eames Tricycle Co. 


2013-2024 Market St. 
San Francisco, California 





Gold Medal Winner, 1904 
at St. Louis Fair 





Eames Tricycles 


AND : 
Invalid Chairs 


Tell your helpless friend 
to write for Illustrated 
Catalogue which explains 
our MODERN Products in 
every particular. 





Branch: 
Sweeney Surgical Mfg. Co. 
Angeles, California 








VIEW FROM 


MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 


Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, showing the 
“Double Bow Knot” on the 
Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway, ‘“The Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World.” 
Only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, including a sail across the 
Golden Gate, along the water 
front, by the harbor fortifications 
and a never-to-be-forgotten ride 
over the grandest mountain rail- 
way on earth 


Information and Ticket Offices 


650 MARKET STREET . SAUSALITO FERRY 
(Chronicle Building) (Foot of Market St.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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R k N WASHOE COUNTY 
< NEVADA 


THE COUNTY SEAT, and METROPOLIS OF THE STATE 


























OPENING OF THE ELECTRIC CAR LINE BETWEEN RENO AND SPARKS, NOVEMBER 24, 1904 
THE FIRST TROLLEY CAR LINE IN THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Population, 10,000; has best of Public Schools, Churches and Electric Lighting System 
and Social Facilities; Three Banks, The Washoe County 
Bank being the Oldest Institution 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY IS LOCATED AT RENO; DR. J. E. STUBBS, President 


ENO is the distributing point for the mining camps of Tonopah and Goldfield, as_ well 
as all other points in the State, and is the gateway to the eastern counties of California 
bordering on Nevada. The ‘Truckee River irrigation project is opening up some 
250,000 acres, under the Government Reclamation Act, to homesteading and _ settle 

ment. Colonists and capital seeking investment where the opportunities are certainly at the 
lowest rung of the ladder, but rapidly climbing upwards, cannot do better than get posted 
upon the wonderful and diversified resources of the state of Nevada. 

POWER: Unlimited power can be generated from the source of the Truckee river which 

passes through the heart of the city, there being three companies, with force aggregating over 
10,000 horse-power. 





NEVADA: Can be truly called the land of sunshine, its products in fruits and vegetables 
excel those of many states, its onions and potatoes being in demand over all others for 
shipment to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The citizens of Reno ask you to investigate; come and see for yourselves. 

The Nevada Chamber of Commerce at Reno, Washoe County, Nevada, will be pleased 
to send upon application any further particulars and descriptive folder on the Government 
Irrigation plan free of cost. 

Note: A specially compiled and illustrated work on Nevada's resources will he mailed to 
all enquirers on receipt of four cents for postage. 
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SPARKS, NEVADA 


“THE HEADLIGHT CITY OF THE WEST” 


























SOUTHERN PACIFIC MACHINE SHOPS AT SPARKS, NEVADA J. J. Reid, Reno, photo 


The New Railroad Town on the Central Overland Route 
of the Southern Pacific Company 


Round house, machine shops and trackage the largest 
in the United States west of Chicago. 

Ofiers to the homeseeker, the business man, the manu- 
facturer, the stock man and the packer, immense oppor- 
tunities for investment. 





POPULATION, AUGUST, 1903, 0000 
POPULATION, AUGUST, 1904, 1500 


Buildings comprise substantial brick and frame struc- 
tures. 
Electric street car line being built between Sparks 
. and Reno. 


me 


le. Fifteen hundred men or more will find steady employ- 
ed ment by the Southern Pacific Company in the town of Sparks. 
$200,000 will be the probable pay roll each month. 
Business and home lots are advancing rapidly. 


The people of Sparks ask you to investigate. 





ich 


les 


sed 
ont 


Come and see for yourselves. The opportunity is yours for a good 
home, good business and good investment, anchored like a rock. 
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GOLDFIELD 


NEVADA 


“The Greatest Gold Camp Ever Known” 











THOUSANDS OF SACKS OF ORE, WORTH FROM $200 To $800 A TON, AWAITING SHIPMENT AT THE 
JANUARY MINE, AUGUST, 1904 


OLDFIELD is now a trifle over a year old and yet it has produced $4,000,000 in gold. 
G At Goldfield there are now fourteen mines producing bonanza gold ore from big wide 
ledges, namely: the Combination, January, Jumbo, Florence, Sandstorm, Kendall, 
Tonopah Club, Simmerone, Quartzite, Vernal, Daisy, Great Bend, Black Butte and Blue 
Bull. The Red Top has a ledge 136 feet wide that will all pay to mill. 

In a year the Combination paid for itself, many improvements, including a substantial 
reduction works and the development of a water supply, besides paying many thousands in 
dividends, and having a big treasury reserve in addition to having several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of mill ore on the dumps. The company is now paying 10 per cent monthly 
dividends on its capital stock. 

Goldfield has an agreeable climate, electric lights and an ample supply of excellent water. 


It has a reliable weekly newspaper——_The Goldfield News—subscribe for it and keep posted. 
CITIZENS OF GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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FORMERLY A DESERT 
NOW TONOPAH 

















A. L. smith, Tonopah, photo 
$2,000,000 woRTH OF ORE AT ONE VIEW 


AVE you ever seen $2,000,000 in values piled up out of doors and readily accessible? 

You have seen great buildings, battleships, bridges, and other finishea products of 

human energy and skill worth more money perhaps; but here you see a part of this 

great wealth in the crude, the ore dump of the Tonopa! Company from the Brougher 
Shaft, containing 35,000 tons of ore worth from $30 to $100 per ton. Look closely and you 
will see other smaller ore dumps, the property of those pioneers of Tonopah, the leasers, some 
cf whom landed in Tonopah from freight teams with less than the price of a week’s board, 
now nearly all men of wealth; and what you see there is some of that wealth not yet turned 
into money. 

We invite you to come to Tonopah. We will take you to a place where you can see 
more than $2,000,000 worth of ore at one view, and this is less than one-twentieth of that 
ready and waiting under the surface to be brought to light before long by an army of men 
assisted by great engines and tons of dynamite. 

We will show you also the gray ore dumps of the Belmont to the east, the white ore 
dumps of the North Star to the northeast, the blue ore dumps of the Montana Tonopah to 
the north, the brown ore dumps of the Midway to the west, and still farther west, down on 
the edge of the desert, the mines that have but recently caught the great veins, the Tonopah 
Extension and the MacNamara. West of these no man can tell what wealth may be uncov- 
ered by the Red Rock, the Pittsburg, the Great Western, and others of that little array of 
mines steadily working toward the setting sun. 

You will not believe what we can tell you of Tonopah and its nearly as wonderful 
neighbors without seeing for yourself. 


COME TO TONOPAH AND LET US SHOW YOU 
Tonopah Railroad Company opened July 25, 1904. 


CITIZENS OF TONOPAH, NYE COUNTY, NEVADA 
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IF YOU 
HAVE 


INDIGESTION 


SEE THIS: 
The President of Stanford University writes: 


I have read with great interest Dr. Partsch’s book on 
‘«Indigestion.’’ I find it very original and very suggestive, and 
it must prove to be an extremely useful book both to the sufferer 
from indigestion and to the physician who has occasion to treat 
this disorder. As I am not a practising physician, I cannot 
judge as to all of the details, but as to the general value of the 
work there can be no question. Very truly yours, 

DAVID S. JORDAN. 
CLOTH, 338 Paces Price, $2 
DR. H. PARTSCH, 2001 LINCOLN STREET 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 








“I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.”’— William S. Devery. 


BIG AND BRILLIANT 
STIRRING AND STARTLING 


THE STOWAWAY 


BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
Absolutely the greatest novel ever written, It rings 


every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts. (stamps or silver) by: 


THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 








One Dollar Per Year 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC 


Vigorous, Progressive and Independent 


Tue Raitway Critic is all that its name implies. It 
is the Leading Illustrated Railroad and Travel Magazine 
of the World, and is the established authority on all 
matters within its purview. It has readers in all sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada and Mexico; is 
ably edited, abreast with the times, and is a powerful 
leader of public opinion, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Ten Cents Per Copy 








ADVERTISING RATES: 
$40.00 per Page $25.00 per Half Page 
$15.00 per Quarter Page 


DISCOUNTS: 


Three Months............ - 5 per cent 
Siz Momths............... to per cent 
Twelve Months........... 15 percent 


Advertising forms close the twentieth of the month 
preceding the date of issue. 


Ask your Newsdealer for it, or send to the Publication Office 


143 Liberty Street - New York City 

















IN THE 


THIS IS THE 


Second and Mission Streets 





LARGEST 
IN ONE YEAR BY ANY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN 


Pacific Coast Head Office 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 


YEAR 1904 


The 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


Issued $436,570,349 of New Insurance 


AMOUNT EVER ISSUED 


THE WORLD 


San Francisco 
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WHEN YOU GO EAST 


You should arrange your trip 

so as to visit NIAGARA by 

the way, by booking from 
Chicago via 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE” 














Four fine through trains daily 
to New York and Boston 


SEND FOR A FOLDER 
0. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Chicago 


CARLTON C. CRANE, Pac. Coast Agt., San Francisco 
P. M. BYRON, South’n California Pass. Agt., Los Angeles 











EN’S \ 


BORATED TALCUM 




















CAMERA 
RAFT 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MONTHLY 





The Subscription Rate is Only 
$1.00 per Year 


Gamera Craft Publishing Co, 


114 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















Atlas Contract & 
Supply Company 


309-311 Rialto Building 


San Francisco, California 


BUILD AND EQUIP: 


STEAM RAILROADS 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 


SECURITIES TAKEN IN 
HIGH-CLASS ENTERPRISES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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A OMAHA. 
via. New Orleans 
fo Cincinnati 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCIES aT 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
A. HH. HANSON, CG. A bernsav acne 


seg) 














Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 

- ae wlll for Mining Men 

The only Strictly European ‘Plan Hotel in San 
Francisco. 








Lick flouse 


G. W. KINGSBURY 
Lessee and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 








The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 











wit pl for the Business man, 
. Farmer, Stock raiser, Dairyman, 


OFFERS to the homeseeker ideal 


Lumberman, Miner, etc., its resources 





z jamt unlimited. 





Madera, Madera County, California, 
of Supervisors :—S. SLEDGE, Madera; D. 





the county seat, is a city of 2,500 population. It has two Grammar Schools and 

Madera one High School; Court House built at a cost of $1: 0,000 from granite out of a 
Madera County quarry. The San Francisco Postoffice is built of this granite. 

for Alfalfa, the Grape, and all kinds 

Land had at very low figures and easy terms. For particulars, write to the Board of Trade, 

or to any of the following members of the Board 

FOWLER, Madera; F. D. BROWN, Berenda : 
GEO. TEAFORD, Fresno Flats; W. A. ELLIS, North Fork, Madera County, California. 


fruits and cereals, with irrigation, can be 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 








CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 
Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
points in North America are readily reached. 


MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and Practical Method for remitting. 


The Cost —From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 
the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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THE PRODUCT » Bb —— comprise wheat, corn, oo all Ge —- and vegetables of a subtropical 
¥ , pears, prunes, oranges, lemons, limes 8, pomegranates S, g) 
(table, wine and raisin), olives, almonds, English walnuts and berries of all pnw a ee eee Sener 
TOPOGRAPHY Probably four fifths of its area is level, but the western portion breaks into hills with canyons 
and valleys of considerable extent, chief of which is Capay Valley, noted as one of the 
earliest fruit sections of the State. 
IRRIGATIO The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and when completed will easily 
cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land in the State. 
CLIMATIC CONDITION As regards climate Yolo County is particularly favored. The average winter 
temperature is 48.3 degrees; the average summer temperature is 77.7 degrees; the 
average annual temperature is 62.8 degrees. The winter season is often entirely free from frost, while other 
seasons show a temperature as low as 20 degrees above zero. This, however, is exceptional, and does no 
particular harm, as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 
WOODLAND The county seat is a beautiful progressive city of 3500 population, owns its own water works, 
has a gas, electric light and power system, four banks, two daily and three weekly newspapers. 
For further information and comprehensive illustrated literature correspond with 


THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WOODLAND, YOLO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Board of Directors 














THE LEXINGTON EMILROHTE I1.N.WALTER J. W. VAN BERGEN 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The electric cars from the Arcade 
depot pass the door 


A, H. R. SCHMIDT - - - CASHIER 
Newest European Hotel, centrally located, with WM. HERRMANN - am _ eng ereae 
First-class Cafe in Connection. 
GEO. TOURNY - - - - - SECRETARY 
ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY AND UP 

. A. H. MULLER - - - ASST. SECRETARY 

Nearly one hundred rooms connected with baths 
W. Ss. GOODFELLOW - GENERAL ATTORNEY 


THE AMES HOTEL CO. 








The German Savings 


JOHN LLOYD - ~ - - - PRESIDENT 
DANIEL MEYER - - - Vi1CcE-PRESIDENT 
H. HORSTMANN - - 2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
H. B. RUSS N. OHLANDT IGN. STEINHART 





Tt. 
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ROBERT SHERER & CO. | | A CALIFORNIA CEMENT 


For CALIFORNIA BUILDERS 


— 





RAILROAD and 
GRADING 
CONTRACTORS 


Estimates given on Railroad Work 
and all classes of Grading 
and Teaming 








a Also fully equipped with a 
“ first-class Steam Shovel Plant 


Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported 
or Domestic Cement 


“ Office, 101% South Broadway 


TESTS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 1 DAY, 395 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 751 Ibs. 28 DAYS, 876 Ibs. 


‘ GENERAL SALES AGENTS 























Telephones: 
SUNSET, MAIN 2337 WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 
HOME, 1722 318 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


Black Diamond Express Monthly 


PUBLISHED BY THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


An I!lustrated Compendium of FACTS, FICTION, TRAVEL, HUNTING, FISHING 


IS97 tHE PIONEER or Its cLass 1905 





50 cents a year 








5 cents a copy 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
AGENTS AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 
OF ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A. B.C. 
SPECIALTIES a . = ‘= i, CABLE ADDRESS 
LUMBER AND COAL Sores) eee \ WATKIN’S CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT S 
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Fremont Hotel | 


THOS. PASCOE, Prop. 





First-Class Family and Tourist 
Hotel. @ Centrally located. 
G Appointments perfect. Q All 
modern improvements. 





Corner Fourth and Olive Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR BOOKLET ON CALIFORNIA 

















Mi For fifty years 
aD ea 











ARTISTIC INTERIORS 
DESIGNED AND DECORATED 


From our immense stock of beautiful Wall Papers, 
the plainest rooms can be made attractive, Our 
stock is the most carefully selected on the Pacific 
Coast. It comprises Exclusive designs and colorings 
in Domestic and Imported papers. 


tf your loeal dealer does not carry the 
Tozer Wall Papers send to us for samples 


L. Tozer & Son 
762-764 Mission Street 


San Franeisco, California 
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deveted to travel 77 
fiction and kindred 

subjects-beautifully ®: 

illustrated. Published (iq 

every month andsold “=e 

to lovers of 990d, literature —— fer 
lone dollar a year or ten cents a copyeon 
all trains and news stands. Three menths trial, 2S5¢% 
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MURPHY, GRANT & CO. GO TO 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


SNe ||| Occidental Hotel 


FURNISHING GOODS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 








Gloves | Flannels Cutlery Centrally located and con- 
Ss Oi t Ss 1 ; H 
[aces _ Cottons : Notions venient to all Business 
Ri 5 . ’ Articl 
Dress Goods Blankets “Stationery Houses, Theaters, and 
a." Ee = other Places of Amusement 
White Goods 
Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Seneneh, Catena Modern HomelikKe 








Je Cc. SALA MANUFACTURER OF 


Surveying, Engineering, Mining 
and Nautical Instruments 


Telephone, Black 1901 GEO. WARREN HOOPER, Proprietor 


429 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


American and European Plan 














Established in 1855 Illustrated Catalogue on application 





UNION 
PACIFIC 


Main Highway 
to the East 


The UNION PACIFIC offers you the highest 





degree of comfort and luxury with no additional 
cost and a great saving of time and expense. 
Direct line to Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Chicago with connections for all points east. 
Accommodations for all classes of passengers. 
No detours. ‘‘7%e Overland Route’ all the way. 


TouRIST CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Inquire of 


S. F. BOOTH, Acie; D; E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
No. 1 Montgomery St., Union Pacifie Railroad Co. 
San Francisco. Omaha, Neb. 
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PRODUCTS, ETC. 1903 


Lima Beans 39,750 acres, Other Beans 
17,630 acres, Sugar Beets 13,500 acres, Wheat 
21,355 acres, Barley 37,840 acres, Hay 23,600 
acres, Oats and Corn 11,000 acres. 


FRUITS. Trees in Bearing: Apricots 223,090, Oranges 92,045, 
Lemons 67,311, Walnuts 63,035, Prunes 27,330, Peaches 
6,761, Apples 3,657. 

INCOME for Products: Beans $1,500,000, Sugar Beets $1,000,000, 


Apricots $254,000, Walnuts $400,000, Honey $35,000, 
Other Farm Products $500,000. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an excellent climate, without the 


extremes of either heat or cold. Issituated on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, in Southern California; has first-class railroad 
and steamship transportation facilities, and offers unparalleled 
opportunities for the homeseeker. For complete information 
and illustrated reading matter address 


































1. W. STEWART, Sec. Board of Trade, Oxnard 
GEO. A. BARRY, Sec. Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
D. J. REESE, Sec. Board of Trade, Ventura, Ventura County, California 
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Twin Falls, Matilija Hot Springs 











SIM MYERS, Proprietor 


Matilija Hot Springs 


VENTURA COUNTY, GALIFORNIA 








Located in Matilija Canyon, on the U. S. Pine Moun- 
tain Reserve, 16 miles from the Coast, altitude 1100 feet 


MOST FAMOUS PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORT 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
OPEN WINTER AND SUMMER 
CLIMATE UNEQUALLED 


Regular Post Office, Long Distance Telephone, General Supply 
Store, Electric Lights, Livery and Feed Stable, Cottages, Tents, 
Warm Swimming Plunge, Hot Sulphur Baths, Medicinal Waters 
to Drink, Trout Fishing, Hunting, Grand Mountain Scenery. 


NO FOGS—NO WINDS 


Take Southern Pacific train via Ventura to Nordhoff, thence a 
five mile ride in the old-fashioned stage coach 


Rates for Board and Room, $12.00 per week and up 
MATILIJA, CALIFORNIA 


Printed matter at Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market Street, S. F., or any Southern Pacific Agent 




















Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt 


A. W. Fiero 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfcik House, LONDON 


1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 


Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, Etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and Other 
Structures 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 


Jas. C. Hallsted 
D. W. McNaugher 


at this paper on which 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 
LOOK is printed. It is furnished 
by us. All of the 
periodicals in the State—or nearly all—get 


their paper at our place. All kinds of paper 
and all of the best. 





best 





Bonestell, Richardson & Co., Inc. 


Corner Sansome and Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











Private Exchange 515 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


CALIFORNIA STKEET ENTRANCE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 








Mr. Badger’s 


New Fiction 





A Pioneer Doctor 


By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 


$1.50 


A story of the Seventies. 





The Master Feeling 


$1.25 


«An unique, clean and inspiring 
love story.”’— St. Louis Mirror. 





IN PASSION’S DRAGNET 


By HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN 


«« Never were love and its great counterfeit more strikingly, 


$1.25 more uncompromisingly drawn.’’— Nashville American. 





Hezekiah’s Kortship 
By FRANK A. VAN DENBURG 


$1.25 


«« A charming Yankee story.’’ 
Living Church, 








The Way to Wings 


$1.25 


A volume of satires. 











If your Bookseller is out of Stock, write 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Badger probably publishes more good poetry 
than all other American publishers combined 
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~ CANAL 


~ ‘These dais nk stock ‘scenes are eopecel of. 
* Kern County, the Land of Corn, Milk and Oil. 

~ You will obtain full information by sending 
your name and address with —- enclosed to 














ERICKSON & PETTERSON 


RAILROAD ‘ CONTRACTORS 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO : - . CALIFORNIA 





Sole Patent 
This car is 
Owners of the 
considered by 
Tunnel car 


Experts to be 





Which works on 
Superior to 


the roller 
All Others 


Principle 











STEAM SHOVEL 


Erickson & Petterson completed the Chatsworth Park tunnel which was three and a half years 
in building; the most difficult piece of tunnel work constructed on the Pacific Coast. 
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COLONIST RATES : 

IN EFFECT MARCH IS: TO MAY 151TO CALIFORNIA FROM 
NEW YORK $50.00 CHICAGO eK ele) 
BUFFALO 42.50 NEW ORLEANS 30.00 
CINCINNATI Rho 0)@) OMAHA 25.00 


STOP OVER PRIVILEGE AT ALL POINTS IN CALIFORNIA 


For details inquire 
of any agent of the— 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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c. H. BUNKER, FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 
President Vice-President 


sami  —  Sad'ventetiue. | | OIL ENGINES ann PUMPS 


CONTINENTAL SUCCESS IN THE IRRIGATION FIELDS 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 


WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 


More than Four Million 4 | _ 


Dollars paid to Policy Holders “i an 
W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager a 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco 




















CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘WILYON’’ TELEPHONE BUSH 271 


THE WILSON-LYON CONSTRUCTION CO, 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, RAILWAYS 


PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


GRANITE WORKS 
SANDSTONE GRANITE QUARRIES 
VITRIFIED PAVING BRICK RAYMOND, MADERA Co. 


BUILDING BRICK 
SANDSTONE QUARRIES 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN FRANKLIN, CONTRA COSTA CO. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL FACTORIES AND YARD 
STEEL RAILS AND RAILWAY RICHMOND, CONTRA COSTA CO. 
EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE, 220 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - CALIFORNIA 
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VELING BETWEEN THE EAST An WEST 
ar Te Ee 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


You HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND © 
EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 


a3 


PORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 


In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson River 
or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 





FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
OR 


F. M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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For The 
Table, 
Sickroom 
Bar&Club 


IDAN-HA 


LITHIA 
WATER 


BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 
W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 














Absolute Purity. Bottled 
in the Rocky Mountains 
6000 feet above the sea. 
Very palatable and refresh- 
ing. 

Special terms to Agents. 
For particulars address: 


The Natural Mineral 
Water Co, 


OGDEN, UTAH 


FRESNO, ae Practical 


When ordinary people desire a home, they look for a 
location where the conditions of life are pleasant and 
profitable. Only millionaires can afford the luxury of 
a costly place, where more money is required to keep 
it up than it produces. Conditions in Fresno are 
alike good for rich and poor. Weather conditions 
are favorable, irrigation is cheap and land rich and 
4 productive. Fresno’s exports last year exceeded 
4 16,000,000 Dollars. The third greatest of 
& any County in the State. Isn’t that an object lesson 
for the homeseeker ? 


PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed Upon Application 


























| Investigate Fresno County; it will pay you. Write for 
pamphlet and any other information to the Secretary. 


| FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertility of its soil, 
its natural grasses, its pure clear water and its mountain streams, its equable 

and healthful climate, its mineral and medicinal springs, its immense red- 
wood forests, its unlimited opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid 
stock ranches, its immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product 
and fine quality of its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 


No drouth; NO IRRIGATION needed; no floods. No malaria. Every creek 
a trout stream; every glen a deer park. 


Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as Southern 
Italy—80 miles north of San Francisco. 


There are no boom prices yet, but there will be when its advantages and 
great resources become known. Mendocino, half the size of Massachusetts, 
and but one two-hundredth of its population! 


One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. Geographical 
center of county—Willits—seven hours by California Northwestern Railway from 
San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, only five hours. 


Unimproved lands from three to ten dollars per acre; improved farms and 
homes from five hundred dollars up, according to location and circumstances. 


Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who value health, 
home and happiness. 


Take an Outing and see for yourself; or get Special Information by 
addressing the 


Mendocino County Board of Trade 


UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
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You Travel—or Will 


If not Today, then Tomorrow 






iP When you contemplate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, 
Z uy Indian Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. 
ce Louis or East, I would like to figure with you. 

There’s quality in railway travel as in everything else. 
The M. K. and T. Ry. has that quality. I want you to 
try it and be convinced. 

Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, 
Dallas and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, 
Wednesdays at 10:00 a. m.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 
12:10 p.m. Write me for rates and information. 


JOS. McILROY 


Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway System 


San Francisco, California 











Three Great Regions | } GUAYMAS and 
OF CALIFORNIA HERMOSILLO 


Described in detail and 
profusely illustrated by on the 
THREE NEW BOOKS: 


96 pages with 98 illustrations Great Winter Resort 
“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” Paradise for Sportsmen 


112 pages with 111 illustrations 








For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
“THE COAST COUNTRY” SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 

128 pages with 98 illustrations OF THE W ES : M E xX I CA N 
COAST, send ten cents to 


These books are full of interest to the 


tourist and settler, and may be had by 
sending your name and address and a J. A. NAUGLE 
two-cent postage stamp to any agent of the General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC Guaymas - - Mexico 
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A 
A FRUIT FARM IN SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
VISIT THE B ATO RY ON MOUNT 
GREAT HAMILTON 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL VENDOME 
To San Jose in the heart of California’s San Jose headquarters for Observatory 
fruitful Santa Clara Valley. travelers. 
SUPERB STAGES of the Mt. Hamilton Stage Company make the mountain climb delightful. 
e 


Stanford University and Old Mission Santa Clara are close at hand. 
For details address HOTEL VENDOME, Josepu T. Brooks, Manager 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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PRESTON MILLING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADB FLOUR 


OUR BRANDS: 
‘Cache Valley’s Best’? High Patent 


“Cream of the Valley”? Straight 
Grade 


PRESTON, CACHE VALLEY, IDAHO 





THE ONLY 


Medicinal Preparation 


THAT 


Creates a 





























For Sale by all Druggists 
50c A JAR 


) Sample free if you mention 
4 this magazine 


ANITA CREAM 
& TOILET CO. 


Los ANG2LES, CALIFORNIA 
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WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 




















FROM SANTA CLARA > a ee catleye ALUM ROCK PARK 
AND SAN JOSE TO nce s AND RESERVATION 





lying on the eastern edge of Santa Clara Valley. At the terminus is found a variety of remark- 
able mineral springs, including hot and cold sulphur, soda, magnesia, arsenic, iron and other 
combinations unequalled for their beneficial properties. There are private sulphur, turkish, plunge 
and tub baths, and the largest public mineral swimming bath in America, containing natural 
sulphur water and covered with an immense glass roof. The scenery is unsurpassed both in the 
ark and on the line of the electric road and its proximity to San Francisco and other central 
‘alifornia towns makes it possible to visit this attractive resort and return the same day. 


Send for booklet. 
H. CENTER, Mgr. First and Santa Clara Sts., SAN JOSE 
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Famous winter and summer pleasure and health resort. 


Delightful climate the year round. 
Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. 


$2.50. 


longer period. 


PARAISO HOT SPRINGS, Monterey County, California 


PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 





Only five hours’ ride via 


Rates, including board and room: By the day, $2.00 to 
By the week, $10.50 to $16.00. Special rates for 


Address, 


or eee Bureau, Southern Pacific Compa pany. 
3 Market Street, San Francisco, California 








TIE PLATES 
SIGNALS 
COUPLERS 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY CO, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
To THE EAST 


THROUGH STANDARD anv TOURIST SLEEPERS 


TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’! Agt., 625 Market St. Gen’l Agt., 230S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 

E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 

















Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


General Office 


FISHER BUILDING 
Chicago, Ill. 


©, Our Specialty 


Installing com- 
plete AIR 
PLANTS, 


including our 





well-known 
Franklin Air 
Let us figure with you 


“Little Giant” Wood Boring Machine 


Compressors. 
on outfit, consisting of Compressor 


and Rock Drills, 


for your mine. 


Coast Office 


91 FREMONT STREET 
San Francisco 





No. 2 “Boyer” Chipping Hammer 
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The City of 
Tulare {33° 

busi- 
ness center of a 
large and prosper- 
ous farming terri- 
tory of surpassing 
fertility. Ithasa 
population of 
2500. Itisathriv- 
ing, progressive 
community, Its 
social life is of 
such a character 
as to make of ita 
very desirable 
hometown. It has 
first-class schools, 
churches and a 
free publiclibrary 


An Irrigation 
System 


Covering 40,000 
acres and having 
300 milesof canals 
and distributing 
ditches, surrounds 
the city, and be- 
longs to the land 
free from all in- 
debtedness, 


Grapes, Peaches 





ern Pacific and Santa Fe roads pass through the city. 
TULARE City BOARD OF TRADE, Tulare, California. 


THE HEART OF THE GREAT 


T U LA RE * ~~ SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 











SCENE ON TULARE CANAL 


Prunes and other deciduous fruits, cereals and alfalfa produce abundantly and of the highest quality. 
Dairying, Stock and Poultry Raising are among the leading industries. {| Land values are lower than elsewhere in the State, con- 
sidering quality. Large tracts are being subdivided and sold in 10 to 4o acre lots, on easy terms, with water guaranteed. {| The South- 
9 A beautiful illustrated descriptive booklet free by addressing Secretary of 
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HOTEL REA 








242 TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
A New and Elegant Fireproof Building, 156 Sunny Rooms Ele- 
gantly Furnished, Single or En Suite, with Private Bath and Tele- 
phone in Every Room. Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Hot and 
Cold Water Throughout. Electric Elevators Run <All Night 
BEST OF SERVICE. RATES REASONABLE. 


RALPH W. WOOD Telephone 660 


Proprietor Private Ex. 


Power Transmissions 
SHAFTING az i PULLEYS 
~— Medart Steel Rim 
COLLARS All Steel Split 
BOXES NY fe Wood Split 
MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 
167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 
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Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 


Of Any Desired Capacity 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


505 


Send for Catalogue 


MISSION STREET 
San Francisco, California 





EARLIEST 
ORANGE DISTRICT 


A400 carloads of oranges shipped this 
season from Lindsay, Tulare Co., prior to 
Nov. 18th. We are offering excellent 
orange land there at $50 to $100 an acre 
on easy terms of payment. 

Send for Catalogue. 


C. M. WOOSTER CO. 
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See 
Our 
Catalogue 
Before 
You 
Buy 
Land 
in 


California 


Alfalfa, Fruit, 
Vines, Cattle, Hogs 
We are selling the great Boggs Ranch 
at Princeton, Colusa County, on the 
banks of the Sacramento River in 40 acre 


tracts, at average price of $50 an acre, on 
Free water-right for canal 


irrigation. Write for Catalogue. 


C. M. WOOSTER CO. 


easy terms, 
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APA COUNTY 


Rich soil, beautiful scenery, unsurpassed climate, pure mountain water. Three lines of rail- 
Forty miles from San Francisco—easy of access. A growing 


section of the State, and the place to make a home. Cheap lands. For particulars write the 
Chamber of Commerce, Napa City, or the Board of Trade, St. Helena, 


road, two lines of steamboats, 


THE GARDEN OF 
CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel Del Monte 


By the Sea—Near Old Monterey 



























All out-door sports—golf, tennis, 
surf and pool bathing; glass bottom 
boats. Full eighteen hole golf 
course—the best in the world. 
Oiled roads for auto rides. Old 
Monterey with its historic adobes; 
The Presidio with its attractive 
military features; Pacific Grove with its shells and its cypresses, and Carmel 
bay with its Mission and its sandy beach are all close by. Special terms for 
families. Delightful out of doors every day in the year. 


Address GEO. P. SNELL 
Manager Hotel Del Monte 
DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 





ON THE GOLF LINKS AT DEL MONTB 
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San Francisco PURCHASERS’ GUIDE 














Seno your LAMPS ror repairs To 


BOESCH LAMP CO. 


585 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Manufacture and Repair Lamps and LANTERNS for Homes, 
Stables, Barns, Hotels, Factories, Mines, Mills, Railroads, 
Vessels, etc. Automobile Lamps a Specialty. 


H. H. YouNG, Pres F. A. SwAin, Vice-PREs. 
H. A. JONES, SEC. 209 Post Sr. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO. 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





Capitat Stock, $1,000,000 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG, CO. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


PURE OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER AND BELTING 


Main Office, Tannery and Factory: Worcester, Mass. 
459-461 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
HERCULES POWDER AND GELATINE 


330 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT 


= COUNT BROS. CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
ano BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


3533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. Sansome STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


SPECIALTIES: 
THe Finest Graves oF BuTTER, CHEESE AND Eacs 


212-214 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





SMITH & YOUNG 
Desters in BUILDING SPECIALTIES 


TELEPHONE Main 1370 
723 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Oak.ano OFFice: 425 15TH STREET PHone Main 366 





ESTABLISHED IN 
s SAN FRANCISCO 1863 


THE LEADING OPTICIAN 
New Store: S. W. CORNER SUTTER AND GRANT AVENUE 


Complicated Cases of fancy Vision thoroughly diagnosed free 
of charge, and all errors of refractio’ uch as Myopia, Hypermetropia, 
Simple, Compound and Mixed Case s of ( Adtigination carefully corrected 
with suitable lenses. 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 


Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour, Rolled Oats and Rolled 
Wheat in Compressed Packages are Our Specialties 





SAMUEL O. MEYER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen, Man. 


LEON LEWIN 
President and Treasurer 


THE LEWIN-MEYER CO. anc.) 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE 442 34-36 Market Street, San Francisco 


LOUIS T. SNOW & CO. 


210 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Grocers and Provision Dealers 





Orders for Ranch and Lumber and Mining 
Camp Supplies carefully filled at lowest prices 





WM. SHAUGHNESSY JAMES YOUNG fF. H. MARTELL 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 
PLANING MILLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF Miit WorRK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
136 to 158 SeeaR STREET ano 121 10 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Miits: 


ARTHUR HOFFSCHNEIDER GEORGE HOFFBCHNEIDER 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 


Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 


Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work and 
Soap Makers’ Stamps 








JOHN G. ILS & CO. 


HIGH GRADE 

FRENCH RANGES AND BROILERS 
COMPLETE KITCHEN AND BAKERY OUTFITS 

814-816 KEARNY STREET San Francisco, California 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 
Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 


122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 
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I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Scuwerrzer & Co. 


Wholesale 


Butchers 


Meat 
Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET and 
413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 368 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 


The Fox Typewriter 





-— PROVED SUPERIORITY ~ 


Do you realize it would be suicidal for 
us to make the broad claims we do for the 
Fox Typewriter unless we could prove 
them point by point in competitive tests with 
all other typewriters. 

75 per cent of our sales have been made 
under these conditions. 


THE REASON WHY 


It is in the mechanical construction pure 
and simple. The Fox is an improved 
machine built on the only lines that can be 
used SuCcCceSSfully in typewriter construc- 
tion—the lightest touch— unlimited speed— 
tabulator and two color ribbon attachments, 
etc.—in fact the most complete typewriter 
to be had at any price. 


DEALERS WANTED 


There is still some choice territory not 
assigned to agents. Responsible men can 
make arrangements with us. 


Fox Typewriter Co., ta. 


Factory and Executive Office 
822 Front Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


PAYOT, UPHAM & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO REPRESENTATIVES 
204 PINE STREET 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the ff J 
PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =< ORIENTAL 


and 
TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


} a 


2 Se 


Mongolia (twin screw) 27,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 27, 0OO tons 
Korea -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
Siberia -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
China - - 10,200 tons 


Doric 4,700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 





America Maru  (twinscrew)6,0O00O tons 
Hong Hong Maru (‘win screw) 6,000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw)6,0O00O tons 


“Tf you've ’eard the East 

a-callin’, why 
You won't ’eed nothin’ else.’ 
— Kipling. 


General Office, 707 Merchants’ Exchange 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 193 Clark Street 
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Dairying at Modesto PAYS 


Greatest Alfalfa District and most complete Irrigation System in the 
State. Prosperity on every hand. The ideal place for a Home. 


DON’T OVERLOOK MODESTO. 


Good land is still cheap. We offer first-class land $27.50 to 
$40 PER ACRE—EASY TERMS. 


Write for illustrated folder. 


CHAS. F. O'BRIEN & CO. 
30 Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 

















E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Redwood Lumber 
Railroad Ties and Forest Products 
40 California St., San Francisco 


Mills at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 66 Cargoes Sawn to Order 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
ccm — Pioneer Varnish Works 


S816 Mission Street 















































SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
Manufacturers of NOTE 
FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND SendbocaacineGumgeny 
FURNITURE VARNISHES wale aad 


BLACKMAN & GRIFFIN 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Seeds, Produce and Home Manufactured Goods 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
2546 AND 2548 WASHINGTON AVENUE OGDEN, UTAH 
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“WATER IS WEALTH” 











cUWS IN CLOVER, MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Gateway County of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, where the land owns 


inalienably the Greatest Irrigation System — Water and Canals —in America. The Mecca of Homeseekers 
10,000 cubic feet of water a second flows over the dam, sufficient irrigation for 260,000 acres. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


1S MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Citrus and Deciduous Fruits Cereals Dairying 
Address BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, for Full Information 
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THE WAY TO BEAUTY Cable Address: ULCO 
IS_ TO USE THE BEST 


5 A BC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 


Western Union Telegraph Code 


DEWDROP SOAP ‘Amrican Lumbermen Telecode 


j FOR THE COMPLEXION 


A proper care of the skin promotes hea. ay 
circulation. A healthy circulation produces a 
good complexion. A good complexion is neces- 


| sary if you wish to be beautiful. And totakea 
j proper care of the skin you must use Walcy’s Dewdro 


| Soap. One of its ingredients is the oil derived from Lamb's Redwood and Pine Lumber 


4 Wool, which is acknowledged to be the best preservative of 











the delicate tissues of the skin and which imparts a delight- 
ful feeling of cleanliness when used in the toilet and bath. 


kailroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 


YOUR COMPLEXION Split Shakes, Etc. 


can be made as fresh as the morning dew, to be admired by 
men and envied by women, by the simple use of that most 


wonderful of beautifiers ° A 
WALCY’S DEWDROP Office: 207 CROCKER BUILDING 


COMPLEXION CREAM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


the ingredients of Which are healing and soothing to the most 
delicate complexion. It contains no vaseline or mineral oils TEEPHONS CRATE SHOMANRE C84 


and therefore will not produce a down on the skin. It posi- 
tively prevents Tan, Freckles, Sunburn, Redness and relieves 
Pimples, Blackheads, Blotches and all skin eruptions. VAROS AND REAMING MILLS 

Our Soap and Complexion Cream used in conjunction SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 
with each other have no equal for keeping down wrinkles 
and producing a soft and velvety complexion, 


Soap, per box of three cakes, postpaid, 50 cents 
Complexion Cream, per jar, postpaid, 50 cents 


eae gg ca Y 
AORRIPA Pt 


SAW MILLS 
Dept. W, 703 South 52d St., 
Walcy S&S Co. , P PHILADELPHIA, PA. Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
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ELECTRIC F aks LIGHTED 


Overland 
Limited 


The fastest, most complete and 
best equipped through transcontinental 
train, via the most direct route, less than three 
days San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, 
over the only double-track railway between the 
Missouri River and Chicago. All the provi- 
sions for comfort and luxury known to modern 
travel are included in its equipment. 

The Best of Everything. 


Three trains daily to Chicago, and two to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Los Angeles, San Fran- 


cisco and other California points, via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


Round-trip tourist tickets at reduced rates on sale daily. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
Southern Pacific agents or address 





















R. R. RITCHIE, W. D. CAMPBELL, W. A. COX, 
Gen’! Agent Pacific Coast, Gen’! Agent, Gen’! Agent, 
247 South Spring Street, 163 Third Street, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





617 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 


OL142 
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The most pathetic hgure in the criminal and 
political history of our times 


LEB POWER 


Arrested five years ago charged with the mur- 
der of Senator Goebel of Kentucky, con- 
victed, sentenced to be hanged, now in the 
Louisville jail awaiting a new trial, tells 


HIS OWN STORY 


The conditions existing before the tragedy. 
Where he himself was when Goebel was shot. 
How the web tightened about him. Why he tried 
to escape: ‘The strongest card play ed by the 
prosecution.”” His arrest, imprisonment, etc. 


The chief actor in the great Kentucky 
tragedy writes his story exclusively for 


THE READER 
MAGAZINE 
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THE NEW 


ONE DOLLAR A $3.00 








E . 
A YEAR MAGAZINE 

TEN CENTS FOR BUT $1.00 ; 

A COPY A YEAR im 


Pictures 
in Color 


Over 00 
Tllustrations 









THE WORLD TO-DAY 


FOR FEBRUARY IS DEVOTED LARGELY TO THE “NEW WEST” 








It is not a ‘‘write-up’’ but gives an intelligent, sympathetic interpretation of the significance 
and spirit of the West—the West born since 1890. It emphasizes what is distinctive in that 
Western empire which has developed in such a wonderful manner during the last few years. 
Articles are by well known writers and handsomely illustrated—many illustrations in colors. If 
interested in the ‘* New West’’ read— 

















“* The Outposts of Empire’’ **Culture in the New West’’ 
‘*In The Land of Sunshine’’ (California) “The Conquest of the Mountains”’ i 
‘*The Capital of the New West’’ “<The Westerner’”’ 











‘* Where is the West ?”’ 


In the February issue is also— 


THE MORMON ENDOWMENT CEREMONY. 
The Full Text of the Secret Rites and Oaths of the Mormon Temple. 








The case of Senator Smoot gives importance to this remarkable exposé of the Initiation 
Ceremonies. It comes from a reliable source and should be read by every one wishing to under- 
stand the true spirit of the Mormon Church. 











TEN CENTS A COPY. $2.00 A YEAR. 


AT 














ALL 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 1130, 67 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


DEALERS OR SEND DIRECT. 
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| THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER COMPANY 
S. S. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


MILLS AT McCLOUD. CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Branch Yard: SAN FRANCISCO, FIFTH AND BRANNAN STS., M. HARRIS, Manager 
Branch Yard: STCCKTON, CENTER AND SONORA STS., M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








Manufacturers and Dealers 


530-540 DAVIS STREET 


NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Baqqging 








TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Ilammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








<A RREREe 


K. & M. 
85% Magnesia Sectional Boiler 
Lagging 


Ambler Asbestos Ring Air Pump 
Packing 


Ambler Asbestos Ring Throttle 
Packing 


Perfection Journal Box Packing 
Wool and Cotton Waste 


Asbestos Train Pipe Covering— 
Asbestos Railway Supplies 





FRANKLIN con pany 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


C. J. S. MILLER, President 











GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


- FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated Galena 
COACH, ENGINE AND CAR OILS 
AND SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE & SIGNAL OILS 








Guarantee cost per thousand miles, for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
Maintain Expert Department, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of 
wide and varied experience. Service of 
experts furnished free of charge to patrons 
interested in the economical use of oils. 





Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Please write home office for further particulars 


CHARLES MILLER, President 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. Out-door 
Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, Snow-shoeing, 
Camping. Boys may enter at any time. For Catalogue, address 
the Headmaster, WILLIAM W. PRICK, M. A. 

Alta, Placer County, California 


MILITARY — Number limited— Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college men. 


WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 
Irvington, California 





“BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. : 
Tel. Mason 1686, 2601 College Avenue, Berkeley, California 


Number limited. 





COLLEGE NOTRE DAME 


Fifty-fourth year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858; accred- 
ited by State University 1900. Courses: collegiate, preparatory , 
commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for younger 
children. NOTRE DAME CONSERVATORY Music, founded 
1899, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister Superior. 

San Jose, California. 





HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fourteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated catalogue. 

W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., V. Principal 
Menlo Park, California 





IRVING INSTITUTE 
A day and home school of high standing for girls and young 
ladies. Accredited to the universities. Art and music under 
masters. Write for catalogue. 
MRS. EDW. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San Francisco 





Reopens Tuesday, Jan. 3, 1905. 





ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A home school of business. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in 
all commercial branches, special coaching. Write for terms, 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F, DUFF, Prineipal. 





MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year. Write for cata- 
logue to Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, California 
Second Half-year began January 9th, 1905 
Junior School Separate 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Eddy and Larkin Streets, San Francisco, California. Con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers. A high-grade private school 
of 30 years’ standing. Commercial, High School and College 
Courses. Modern Languages, Music and Drawing. 

BROTHER XENOPHON, F.S. C., Pres. 


Seminary course 




















SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 
attendance, and gets more positions for pupils than any other. 
Write for Catalogue. Cc. E. HOWARD, Pres. 


SHORTHAND REPORTING 


and Typewriting, instruction given pupils by correspondence, 
individual teaching and practice at 302 Montgomery street, San 
Francisco. MISS M. G. BARRETT, Principal. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. I ncor- 
porated and empowered to confer Academic Degrees by Act 
of the State Legislature, 1872. The Business College forms a 
separate department. Send for catalogue to 

BROTHER ZENONIAN, President, Oakland, California 


ST. MARGARETS 


Suburban Boarding and Day School for young ladies and 
children, San Mateo, California. 
MISS IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal 














STUTTERING AND STAMMERING 


and nervous speech corrected by strictly meritorious system at 
Melbourne System Schools, 810 Diamond Street and 521 Franklin 
Street, San Francisco, California. 





THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by the 
leading colleges and universities. 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 


The Jenne Morrow Long College sey Po 
of Voice and Dramatic Action Roun. 


Course: Six to 
Ten Months. 





Public mid-week matinee by students once a 
month, in “Ye Liberty Playhouse.” A practical training-school 
for the stage, under the patronage of ‘‘Ye Liberty Playhouse, 

Oakland, and “The Majestic,” San Francisco. Students used in 
both theatres during course. SEND FOP CATALOGUE. Terms: 
#10amonth.h JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 

2152 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 


An accredited preparatory school for the University, Law 
and Medical Colleges; references, President Jordan or any 


Stanford professor; day and evening sessions. _ , 
Phelan Building, Market St., San Francisco, California 





VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


841 FULTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and Euro 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education. 

Prospectus upon application. 


WHY STAMMER? 


Write at once for my book on “ How to Stop Stammering.” 
The best book of its kind yet published. Address 
THE PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
202 East 44th street, 
Portland, Ore, 
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PALO ALTO 
Planing Mill 








WM. DEAN, Proprietor 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Windows, Doors, 








Mouldings and 





General Millwork 








PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 27 
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Egg-Stains 

and other discolorations on Silver are 
quickly removed by Electro-Silicon and 
its brilliancy restored without mar or 
mark. The cardinal merit, brilliancy 
without abrasion, has made Electro- 
Silicon famous around the world. At 
Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 


* Srircon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 








IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 





CAPTAIN AMYAS 


A Novel by Dolf Wyllarde, author of ‘THE STORY OF EDEN” and “‘ THE RAT TRAP” 


12mo $1.50 





A Later Pepys 


Being the correspon- 
dence of Sir William 
Weller Pepys, Bart., 
1758-1825, with Mrs. 
Montagu and Mem- 
bers of the Bas Bleu 
Coterie. 


Edited by ALICE C. C. 
GAUSSEN. In two vol- 
umes, boxed. With 
numerous _ illustra- 
tions. 8vo $7.50 net. 


DEAR FATHERLAND 


A Novel by Ex-Lieutenant Bilse, author of “Life 


in a Garrison Town. 


Theodore Watts- 
Dunton 


Poet, Novelist, Critic. 


12mo $1.50 





CONSTANCE WEST 


A Novel by E. R. Punshon. 
the Wilds of Canada. 


A tale of life in 


A Biographical and 
Critical Study 


12mo $1.50 By JAMES DOUGLAS 





A PRINCE TO ORDER 


A Novel by Charles Stokes Wayne. The Adven- 
tures of an Involuntary Pretender to the Throne 


of an Imaginary Kingdom. 


With Letters and Rec- 
ollections of Swin- 
burne, Meredith, 
Whistler, the Rosset- 








LIFE OF CERVANTES 


By Albert F. Calvert with numerous illustra- 


tions, portraits, etc. 


12mo $1.50 tis, Bret Harte, etc. 
Profusely _ illustrated 
in photogravure and 
half-tone. 
12mo $1.00 net 8vo $3.50 net. 








EMILE ZOLA, Novelist and Reformer 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. With murene illustrations, portraits, 


An Account of His Life and Work. 
8vo $3.50 net. 


ete. 


“Speaks with Undoubted Authority.”—The Dial. 








JOHN LANE 


Send for Spring Lists. 


67 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Fun for grown folks as well as children. 
You do not have to wait till you get there 
before you begin to enjoy yourself, pro- 
vided you take the 


GoldenStateLimited 


The pleasure begins the moment you board 
this famous train, and keeps up all the 
way. Everybody who has tried it says 
so! and what everybody says is true. 
Ease, comfort, luxury—good things to 
eat—good books to read—strange sights 
to see. The Route of Least Resistance. 






















Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m., St. Louis 9.30 p.m., daily. Arrives 
Los Angeles 2.45 p. m. third day after. Runs via E] Paso—in sight of 
Old Mexico. Every mile is a mile away from winter. 

Send six cents in stamps for illustrated book describing train and 
service and reserve berths early. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island System, Chicago, III. 
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Hotel Maryland 


PASADENA 
CALIFORNIA 














VrTnew #2LL THE YEAR 











F. E. SCHLAGETER, President SIMON JENSEN, Secretary 
LARS HANSEN, Vice-President Families to join Club 
WANTED of Homescehk: rs > ow 

forming. Ov .ject of Club: to secu-e farm hom s 

OGDEN PACKING COMPANY at waolesale cust price. Thousauds of acres will 
be tarow.1op.n. Each meimbcr will secure Viae- 

INCORPORATED yard, Dairy or Orchard home of the best land 


i In ¢ of what the seme land would cost if 
Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats purchased ia auy other way. Easier than rent- 
ing. Values suse to t:eb/e as soon as loc:.tion has 
been szlectec. A new town will be built. (No 
“co-operative colony.’’) No land for speculators. 
364 TWENTY=-FOURTH STREET Only those intending to occupy land need apply. 
Send 4c stamps today for Ncw Plan. 


OGDEN, UTAH Cattrornnia HOME FXTENS'ON ASSOCIATION 


Room 707, Chamber of Cummerce Bidg., Lus Aujeles, Cal. 
P. 0. BOX 383 

















Homeseekers, Attention 


INCOME=PAYING HOMES 


The Reaity Trust Co. of Los Angeles, Trustee, offers for sale rich, level land in subdivisions of 20 acres and upward in their 


wwe a HILMAR COLONY 


7 A Sold ! 7 Acres Sold! 
eco # SIN THE TURLOCK IRRIGATION DISTRICT wages 








PRICE....... $35.00 per acre. " ; vari in gre 
pu A ee To actual settlers we offer unusual terms. VEUET ARLES OF every vatlety gouw in quest shendance. 
WATER:......4 The land owns the water--a never-failing supply. LOCATION... .Stanislaus County, 115 miles south-east of San 
ieee tances e The cost of water averages about 50 cents per Francisco, 
acre per annum, ; . POPULATION, Hundreds of families have already Jocated and 
SOIL. ten eeees Level, ashy loam; easily cultivated. are supporting themselves on these lands. 
CANALS...... — now on land; small expense to RAILROADS... Southern Pacific stations near at hand. 
ROADS....<... err roads builded and in use throughout the MARKETS.,.. .The best markets in the west are in easy reach, 
colony. 3 
PRODUCTS, . These lands are especially adapted tothe growth SCHOOLS 4 public schools on our tract; others near by. 
of alfalfa; but figs, pears, apricots, peachesand REMARKS,....The San Joaquin and Merced Rivers from one 


nearly every variety of fruit that is grown in 
California will thrive on these Jands, Egyptian 
corn, Indian orn, wheat, barley and oats do geese, ducks and quail can be found along the 
especially well; vegetables of every kind and rivers and canals. Climatic conditions are all 
vaiiety can be raised at a good profit. Our that could be desired. 

lands produced sweet potatoes this season that 


to three miles away ; millions of cords of oak 
wood along the rivers. Great flocks of wild 


paid $75.00 per acre. Five hundred acres RENTS: 550.054 We will rent these lands at fair rentals for long 
will be planted to sugar beets this year, which she 

have been contracted to the sugar factory at EXCHANGE....We will exchange for Southern California 
Crockett, property at cash value. 


THE REALTY TRUST COMPANY ° 3238se"* 


A General Trust and Agency Business Transacted. Capital Paid Up $100,000, 6 Per Cent Interest Paid on Term Investments, 


129 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. cotonizaTion DEPARTMENT 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


ENDOCINO COUNT 
CALIFORNIA 





T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertility of its soil, 
its natural grasses, its pure, clear water and its mountain streams, its equable 
and healthful climate, its mineral and medicinal springs, its immense redwood 

forests, its unlimited opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid stock ranches, 
its immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product and fine quality of 
its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 

Mendocino County is one-half the size of Massachusetts and has but one two- 
hundredth of its population. 

Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as Southern 
Italy—8o miles north of San Francisco. 

No drouth, no irRIGATION except for succulent vegetables, no floods, no 
malaria, no blizzards. Average rainfall, 40 inches. 

One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. Geographical 
center of county-—Willits—seven hours by California Northwestern Railway from 
San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, only five hours. 

Unimproved lands vary in price, owing to situation and conditions, from $3 
to $10 per acre; improved farms and homes from $500 up, according to size, 
situation and improvements. 

Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who value health, 
home and happiness. 

Take an outing and satisfy yourself, or send stamp for booklet to Menpocino 
County Boarp or Trape, Ukiah, or address, with stamp, Boarp or TRrape, 
Willits, or for special information either of the following members of the Board of 
Supervisors, J. C. Lane, Manchester (Coast); M. L. Gisson, Ukiah; A. J. Fair- 
Banks, Willits; D. H. Lawson, Boonville and L. Barnarp, Fort Bragg (Coast). 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 


FORBCAST OF TH EB 


APRIL NUMBER 
We 








Biographical Series | 


American Artist Series 


Maxim Gorky, the man and author, with a portrait study and sketch. 


Tomaso Juglaris and Henry H. Gallison. A study of these artists. illustrated. with 
special reference to their work in the Ray Memorial Library, at Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts; the architecture of the Library, and its founder, by Irene Sargent. 


Art in the Home and in the School 


Fifth paper of the series, illustrating mural decoration for the nursery and_ the 
school-room, founded upon Dutch types and_ scenes. 


Home Training in Cabinet Work 





By Gustav Sticklev. The second practical talk on structural wood-working. illustrated 
with designs and measured drawings. 


This new series, begun in the March number, opened with an interesting personal 
foreword and exposition of foundational principles in structural wood- working. 

The first object lessons include a bird house, a dog kennel, a child’s chair and arm 
chair, a wall and a medicine cabinet. The instructions are clearly defined and fully 
illustrated with original designs and measured drawings. accompanied with suggestions 
for the choice of woods suited to different purposes, and for the treatment of surfaces 
in order to bring out all the natural beauty of the grain and texture. 

Mr. Stickley’s expert skill and ripe experience, so freely given. will aid and educate 
boy or man, layman or journeyman. in a wide range of wood- working possibilities. 
The objects selected will not be limited to what is known as Mr. Stickley’s designs— 
but will include the more structural examples from established styles, and extend 
finally to the house itself. | 


The New Cottage Home Series 


Will present two more cozy cottage plans, to cost within the $1000 limit, ands in this 
connection a further development of philanthropic movement in aid of home ownership 
is hoped for. 


The Home Department 


Will continue illustrations of original designs for jiome needle-work and further 
diseussion of color harmonies for interiors. 


The Craftsman House Series 


Will present another moderately inexpensive suburban house. illustrated with designs 
and plans as usual. 


THE CRAFTSMAN GUSTAV STICKLEY 


Publisher | 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





By the Year, $3.00 
Single Copy, 25 Cts. 


Send your address by postal for free copy of OUR HOME LEAFLET 
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Burbank’s Crimson Winter Rhubarb 





CATALOGUE CONTAINING DESCRIP. 
TION OF THIS NEW VEGETABLE 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE 


SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN 


419-421 SANSOME STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











CALIFORNIA 
Tokay Vineyard Subdivisions 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
$10 Monthly Installment on 5 Acres 


Tokay Grapes, planted, cared for and brought 
into full bearing will net you $250 to $300 
per acre in five years. 

5 acres will cost you $1250. Amount down to 
suit purchaser, balance $10 per month 
without interest or taxes. 


Net proceeds from the 5 acres the 3, 4 and 5 
years will more than pay half the 
purchase price. 

This is an opportunity for the clerk, laborer, 
mechanic, merchant, banker or investor. 


Write for descriptive matter and full particulars 


SUPERIOR CALIFORNIA LAND CO. 
1014 FOURTH STREET 
Sacramento, California 
OR 


G. H. UMBSEN & CO. 


20 MONTGOMERY STREET 
San Francisco, California 














Rand, 
McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 





THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time saving machin- 
ery and automatic devices. We aim to do work quickly 
and to doit well, For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers and 
publishers in the United States, If you are interested 
in commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school 
books, or general trade publications, we invite corre- 
spondence. We regularly handle orders from one 
thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 























Prepare for success at the bar,in business or 
public life, by mail, in the original school, 
founded 1890, Successful graduates every- 
where. Approved by bench and bar. Col- 
lege Law Course and 
Business Law Course. 
LIBERAL TERMS 
SPECIAL OFFER NOW 
Catalogue free 
Sprague Correspon- 
dence School of Law 
420 MAJESTIC KLDG., 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Steam and Power Pumps 





For all purposes are manufactured 
in great variety by 


Geo. E. Dow Pumping Engine Co. 


179 First Street, San Francisco, California 




















Stock Ranches and Delightful Orchard Homes 
IN A WINTERLESS LAND 


Send for booklet 


CHAS. W. COE & CO. 
Rooms 78 and 79 Auzerais Building, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNié 





MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 
Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 
Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Streets San Francisco 
Prompt Attention Given to Jcbbing and Repairing 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 
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$1.00 the Year 


“A Periodical That’s Different” 


So say readers and critics 
when speaking of 


SAXBY’S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 


10c. the Copy 











Interesting Short Stories. 

Articles That Mean Something. 
Each Issue Contains 2 Beautiful Illustrations. 

Pages of Travel and Humor. 

Verse you can Understand. 


OUR OFFER. 


Send us 35 cents in U.S. 1c. stamps or coin and we 
will send you SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 
for three months, on trial, and a thoroughly practical 
and efficient 

FOUNTAIN PEN 
that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, being equal to 
many sold at $1.00. 


Address: 
Saxby’s Traveler’s Magazine 


Mercantile Library Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















Press Clippings 


Are Every Day Being Made a 
Source of Great Profit 
IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 


They supply the manufacturer and business man 
with valuable information as to new markets and 
outlets for their products and goods. They supply any- 
one interested in any matter with all the information 
from all parts of the country, pertaining to that subject. 


The International 
Press Clipping Bureau 


which is the largest Press i ed Bureau in 
the world will send you daily, everything 
rinted in every newspaper, magazine or trade 
journal in the country, on any particular subject 
This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other 
periodicals each month, and can furnish anyone every- 
thing printed in the country on business, financial, 
political, social, theatrical, scientific, sporting, agricul- 
tural, mining, or, in fact, any subject whatever that is 
mentioned in the columns of any newspaper or publica- 
tion. Write and state the subject you want clippings on 
and we will quote you a 


SPECIAL BARGAIN RATE 


for a trial month, that you may understand the great 
advantages to be derived from press clippings. Address 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
112-114 Dearborn Street, - Chicago, U. S. A. 
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What Is An Engineer? 
He is the man who works with his head—in the 

office—who designs, invents, superintends—directs 

the work of others. 

Do you want to gain the knowledge by which 
yon can do these things? 

We can teach you and equip you with the kind 
of l:znowledge which made possible the discovcrics 
of Cdison, Marconi, Langley, Maxim—you can do 
what they have done, and go farther if you have it 
in you. 

A few hours each day spent in pleasant, 
profitahle study will make you a “Directing” 
Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Sanitary or Archi- 
tectural Engineer. 

Our Engineers hold positions of honor, re- 
sponsibility and trust, and command good splarics 
—they are among the highest type of brein workers. 

Our Engineers are as far removed from the 
hard-working Engineer—the man with greasy ovcr- 
alls and grimme-smeared face—as the North Pole is 
from the South. Our Engineers plan, design and 
supcrintend the erection of the machines the othcr 
Engincer runs. 

Perhaps you have not understood that our kind 
of an Engineer is the real Engineer—the man who 
works with his head rather than with his hands, 
who thinks out problems—who originates idcas— 
who is always in demand at a good salary—the 
kind of an L-ngineer you can be. 

Some of the ablest instructors in this country in 
their several lines, have laid out the Enginccring 
courses of the American School of Corrcspond- 
ence at Armour Institute of Tcchnology. Never 
before have the resources and equipment of a great 
resident engineering school combincd with long 
experience in correspondence teaching been offercd 
to ambitious men in_ their own homes without 
interfering with their regular work. Never bcfore 
have such men had an opportunity to study under 
the direction ot the same men who tcach the 
classes of a regular_engineering school of high 
standing. 

The lessons progress by such easy steps that 
anyone with ordinary understand- 
ing, aptitude and ambition can 
learn at home, at a moderate cost, 
and thus become our kind of 
an Engineer. The work is so 
charged with intense intercst 
that the course scems short. The 
work is easy, enjoyablc—and al- 

\ most before you know it you are 

‘ready for your new work at in- 

creased salary and a world of 

Lopportunity ahead. 

































































Write me today and I will 

tell you all about our plan and 

pzjnow it concerns you,—and will 

q send you our 200-page Bullctin, 
which gocs into the details, free. 
j we The Director 

amain Bailding = 3321 Armour Avenue, Chicago 

Mention Sunset Magazine 
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with $1,500 sup- 

plied by farm- 

ers, Women, 

physicians, clerks, clergymen, etc., in Bel- 

st, Maine, in an honest, profitable business, 

earned 2 and paid them through Belfast Nat’l 
30,000,00 in cash in 18 months. 


Evry $1 Earned $220.00 


This is HISTORY 
proved by all the ref- 
erences you want. This 
man is og Manager. 
isto! S repeatin 
itself. "Ours is pomee 
co-operative business. 
We have 4,000 share- 
holders now. We want 
a few more at once. 
Want their influence. 
The whole story in our 
24-page book, 


““A Quide 


to Full Pockets.” 


It’s FREE. We pay 
postage. Youcan 
invest $1 or $100. No 
risk, no chance for 
loss. Business growing 
fast. REMEMBER, ALL 
THE PROOF YOU WANT. 
No get-rich-quick 
scheme. JUST A GREAT 
PROFIT-MAKING BUSI- 
NESS MANAGED BY A 
MAN WHO KNOWS HOW 
E. F, Hanson, ex- Mayor TO MAKE IT PAY. IN- 
of Belfast, Main VESTIGATE. 
This is your cppectanity—den’t miss _ it. 
Time limited. Address the NUTRIOLA CO., 
A -148 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 














Ghe 
National Supply 


Company 


OIL WELL 
eB eg Blake 


Drilling Tools 
Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 
117 No. Main St.,. LOS ANGELES 
San Francisco Office, 317 Crossley Bldg. 
BRANCHES 


BAKERSFIELD COALINGA McKIT TRICK 
SANTA MARIA 








The Most Interesting 
Magazine 





In the United States 


@ During 1905 F aoe to be THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. 
se at a higher grade of paper than an 

thought that have been undreamed of before. No magazine wi 
appear in THE. PA arate MONTHLY under the general = of * 
PACIFIC wnt: Shale will tell you all about the Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
. will show you the energy, enth and of the Pacific Coast. 
‘erent magazine, and if you coat in earnesiness, in enthusiasm, 


HE PACIFIC MONTHLY. Send 10 cents for the January number 


world, and it wil 


wonders, ibili of the West. 
It will give you the eed asec. It is undoubted] 
in optimism, you will be tremendously interested in 





It will be illustrated as well as any 10 cent magazine in the 
other 10 cent Bae pe It will open to the reader vistas of 
have a finer series 


articles during 1905 than that which will 
“The Coming Supremacy of the Pacific Coast."” E 
Portland. It will open your eyes to the 





or send 25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


Edited by William Bittle Wells 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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|] EUROPEAN PLAN POPULAR RATES Special Offer 


Langham Hotel] | boas 


In the Heart of the City Dire ct from 
The Cawston 


Corner Mason and Ellis Sts., San Francisco OSTRICH 
HARRY R. RAND FARM 


WE make this Special Offer to demonstrate 

our ability to produce and sell the very 

best Ostrich Feather goods in the world, Or- 

der this Boa direct of us with the distinct under- 

standing that you can return it and receive 

your money back if not thoroughly satisfied 

FP. N 5) B a E that it is better than can be had in any retail 
store for the price. 

SUCCESSOR TO “SPECIAL OFFER" Boa No. 840--Full 











. . . 13 yard length, black, white or gray; beautiful 
The Pacific Rolling Mill Co luster, large and full, splendidly made; better 
than is sold in most stores at $25.00; 
. Delivered prepaid for,............. $20 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS Souvenir Catalogue Free.—We publish a 


beautiful souvenir of the Farm, which contains 


7 ’ Tr... scenes and descriptive matter. It also contains 
Beams, Angles, Channels, I ees, Plates, large half-tone engravings of our finished products, boas, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings plumes, tips, fans and novelties. Write for it today. 


i ‘ Cawston Ostrich Farm 
519 Mission Street San Francisco Sar tivigsnad Itowe-et tas Cedelah tn. Aemasios 


| P. O. BOX 52 SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


THE DETROIT 


No. 20 Locomotive 
LUBRICATOR 
Safety Simplicity Economy 
Descriptive pamphlet on application 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 



































TOWN TALE 


THE LEADING WEEKLY 
BRIGHT, AND UP TO DATE 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS 


TOWN TALK 




















PORTABLE GARAG 
JOHN KITCHEN JR. CO. igang = This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 15 ft. 45gin, GE 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, BOOK BINDING walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, doors can 


be made larger or smaller. Floors are made suitable to weight of 
BLANK BOOKS AND PAPER RULING machine. Weight of building when packed for shipment 4,000 lbs, 


510-516 Commercial Street Telephone Bush 439 These buildings are adapted to most any use, are made suit- 

able for cold or warm climates, are constructed entirely of 
bet. Sansome & Montgomery, 2 Floors San Francisco wood and are built strictly upon honor. Every factor of strength 
and durability has been provided for. Any one can set them up 
in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely for shipment 
and are easily handled. Send for prices and catalogue which 


STAMMER ? | Burnnam='standeford company 














We are cured; let uscure you. No Time-Beating. The Se a ae 
8cience of Speech for Stammerers, Free Tuition Offer. Washington, 1st and 2nd Sts., Oakland, California 
Book B, Free. Natural — Academy, 1028 East 28th SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 106-108 Jessie STREET 
a 





St., Los Angeles. Californ 
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LOS BERROS TRACT SAN LUIS 
OBISPO COUNTY. CALIFORNIA | 


: SOTTO EET UII SUUUTLUTE ETRE ey ol lbtzy 





CTE 


LAKE ON TRACT 


ee HARUM LT 
. 


SAVONMARRE A RL GE 
ay \ \, i 


5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and Bean 
Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 
On main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 


midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Rich soil; good climate; two to seven miles from ocean. 


No irrigation needed. 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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The ‘Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


Flashlights and Novelties 
Send for Catalogue 
ELECTRIC, RAILWAY AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street 
San Francisco 









WE MAKE THE BEST 


HICKORY HANDLES 


FOR RAILROAD WORK 


Central Manufacturing Co. 
107-9 Lydia Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 





J. P. O’NEILL 
Dealer in Stone, Cement, Asphaltum, Pitch and Tar 


Contractor and Builder of Sewers, Street Paving 
STONE, CEMENT, ASPHALTUM, AND TAR WALKS 
Gravel, Asphaltum and Pitch Roofing 
All Work Guaranteed OGDEN, UTAH 


SIERRA LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUMBER, DOORS 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, ETC. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 








Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 

Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill 
at Red Bluff 

Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 


YARDS: 
RED BLUFF MAXWELL, Colusa Co. 
CORNING js Tehama Co. CuHicg 
ORLAND., Glenn Co. BIG-S Butte Co. 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. GRIDLEY 


YUBA CITY, Sutter Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 


CALIFORNIA 


Tent-life, the ideal Open Air Cure of Affections of Lung 

and Throat and Asthma. Superb location 18.0 fect hight 
overlooking Pasadena and Los Angeles. Modern Conyen- 
iences. Best Nursing. Excellent Table. Booklet free. 


ESPERANZA SANATORIUM, Altadena, California 

















DEAF PEOPLE NOW 
HEAR WHISPERS 


Wireless Telephones Invented by 
a Kentuckian. 


Invisible, When Worn, but Act Like 
Eye-Glasses. 


Another Marconi heard from. 

He makes the Deaf hear distinctly. 

He has invented little wireless telephones, so soft 
in the ears one can't tell they are wearing them. 

And, no one else can tell either, because they are 
out of sight when worn. Wilson's Ear Drums are to 
weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight. 

3ecause, they are sound-magnifiers, just as glasses 
are sight-magnifiers. 

They rest the Kar Nerves by taking the strain off 
them—the strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They 
can be put into the ears, or taken out, in a minute, 
just as comfortably as spectacles can be put on anc off. 

And, they can be worn for weeks at a time, because 
they are ventilated, and so soft in the ear holes they 
are not felt even when the head rests on the pillow. 
They also protect any raw inner parts of the ear from 
wind, or cold, dust, or sudden and piercing sounds. 

These little telephones make it as easy for a Deaf 
person to hear weak sounds as spectacles make it easy 
to read fine print. And, the longer one wears them 
the better his hearing grows, because they rest up, 
and strengthen, the ear nerves. To rest a weak ear 
from straining is like resting a strained wrist from 
working. 

Wilson’s Ear Drums rest the Ear Nerves by making 
the sounds louder, so it is easy to understand without 
trying and straining. They make Deaf people cheerful 
and comfortable, because such people can talk with 
their friends without the friends having to shout 
back at them. They can hear without straining. It is 
the straining that puts such a queer, anxious look on 
the face of a deaf person. 

Wilson's Ear Drums make all 
hard on the center of the human ear drum, instead of 
spreading it weakly all over the surface. It thus 
makes the center of the human ear drum vibrate ten 
times as much as if the same sound struck the whole 
drum head. It is this vibration of the ear drum that 
carries sound to the hearing Nerves. When we make 
the drum vibrate ten times as much, we make the 
sound ten times as loud and ten times as easy to 
understand. 

This is why people who had not in years heard a 
clock strike can now hear that same clock tick any- 
where in the room, while wearing Wilson’s Ear Drums. 

Deafness, from any cause, ear-ache, buzzing noises 
in the head, raw and running ears, broken ear-drums, 
and other ear troubles, are relieved and cured (even 
after Ear Doctors have given up the cases), by the 
use of these comfortable little ear-resters and sound- 
magnifiers. 

“A sensible book, about Deafness, tells how they are 
made, and has printed in it letters from hundreds of 
people who are using them. 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Telegraph Oper- 
ators, Trainmen, Workers in Boiler Shops and Foun- 
dries—four hundred people of all ranks who were 
Deaf, tell their experience in this free book. They tell 
how their hearing was brought back to them almost 
instantly, by the proper use of Wilson’s Ear Drums. 

Some of these very people may live near you, and 
be well known to you. What they have to say is 
mighty strong proof. 

This book has been the means of making 326,000 
Deaf people hear again. It will be mailed free to 
you if you merely write a post card for it today. 
Don't put off getting back your hearing. Write now, 
while you think of it. Get the free book of proof. 

Write for it today to the Wilson Ear Drum Co., 
2091 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 


the sound strike 
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7 SPORTING 
/ DICTIONARY 


A ND 


FIELD STREAM 
$1.50: 


We have purchased the entire edition of the SPORTING DICTIONARY, 
the most valuable addition to the Sportsman’s Library ever published, for 
free distribution to our readers. 

No lover of hunting, fishing, out-door life, athletics or card playing should 
be without this book. In fact no modern library is complete without it. It 
contains 130 pages printed on a good quality of paper in clear, legible type and 
defines thousands of words and phrases—both professional and technical 
terms—used in all popular sports and games, including: 
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THE GUN CANOEING BOWLING CROQUET 
HUNTING CARD PLAYING TENNIS ARCHERY 
FISHING BASE BALL THE HORSE QUOITS 
RIFLE PRACTICE FOOT BALL GOLF CURLING 
BOATING HAND BALL BOXING BILLIARDS 


To every new subscriber to FIELD AND STREAM and every old sub- 
scriber who renews or extends his subscription a copy of this book will be 
mailed, post free. 

Place your name and address on the coupon below, cut it off, pin it to a 
money-order or check for $1.50 and mail it to us. 














FIELD AND STREAM is America’s foremost magazine for 
Sportsmen. Every issue is filled with stories of the Rod, Gun, 
Dog, Canoe, Camera and Cruise. 


A new serial by Horace Kephart on ‘Camping and Woodcraft’’ 
is just now beginning. This series of articles by the famous out- 
door writer will be of tremendous interest to the men and women 
who go to the fields, woods and waters in search of health and 
recreation. 































q Me FIELD 4x» STREAM 
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fi int qi uy “* America’s Magazine for ree 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, 
BUILDERS, MANUFACTURERS 


In fact ANYBODY interested in Construction News 
of all kinds, obtains from our daily reports QUICK 
RELIABLE INFORMATION. Our auld cumieuidl- 
ents all over the country enable us to give our patrons 
the news in advance of their competitors and before 
it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want and we will send you 
samples and quote you prices. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


PRESS CLIPPINGS on any subject from all the leading current 
newspapers, magazines, trade and technical journals of ¢! 
United States and Canada. PUBLIC SPEAKERS, WRITERS, 
STUDENTS and CLUB WOMEN can secure reliable data for 
speeches, essays, tes, etc. Special facilities for serving Tra 
and Class Journals, Railroads and large industrial corporations. 

WE READ, through our staff of skilled readers, a more com- 
prehensive and better selected list of publications than any 
other Bureau. 

WE AIM to give prompt and intelligent service at the lowest 
price consistent with g work, 


Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet. 


THE UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
147 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 





























CEREAL 


COFFEE 


Highest award given to any Cereal Coffee at 
ouisiana Purchase Exposition. 


HERE’S YOUR HEALTH 


An aromatic, steaming cup of 


° 
Figprune Cereal Coffee 
something like coffee in flavor, only better when 
you know it. You will learn about this goodness of 
fruitand grains in a perfectly roasted and blended 
substitute for coffee, when you have tried Fipprune. 
Your grocer has it or can getit. Prepared in Cali- 

fornia’s famous fruit section by 
If your THE FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO., 
grocer can- 
Ok Taupoky 278 Market St. 
San Jose, 


you, send to =aapepesanea n Jos 

us for free se California. 
| 
f_* 
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THE GREATEST REAL ESTATE PROFITS 
IN AMERICA TODAY CAN BE MADE IN 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


San Diego is the last important naturai sea port in the United States to be developed and offers the only 
remaining chance for investors to share in the profits derived from the rapid growth of Harbor cities 


San Diego is destined to become the most important port on the Pacific Coast because it is the nearest Port of Call for all steam- 
ers from the South Pacific Islands, South America, Europe and the Atlantic Coast by way of the Panama Canal. 

San Diego is the southern terminus of one great transcontinental railway system. Another road is now building and still 
another is surveyed. Ocean freight and passenger traffic will then be diverted to San Diego, because the distance is shorter to all 


inland points in the great Southwest. 


Good harbors on the Pacific Coast are few and the nearest is San Francisco, over 400 miles north. 

San Diego has the finest and most even climate in the world, and is a great winter resort for eastern people, a popular summer 
resort for southwesterners and a delightful all-the year residence city for those who seek genial climate. Eastern capital has been 
pouring into San Diego forsometime. The city has 25,000 inhabitants; building permits were $1,014,967 last year. 4UU residences 


and several business blocks were built. 


The residence portion of the city can grow in only one direction because of the peculiar lay of the land. 300 homes cluster 
around a $150,000 Normal School building and adjoining this beautiful residence district we offer lots in the 

















“City Heights” Tract at $50 [500 


5.00 
— From this tract there is a magnificent view of Coronado, the Harbor and Bay, moun- 
tains and valleys. It is the cream of the cream. Level, rich soil, and within 
D own easy access of the business center. ‘The lots are 25 x 14U feet to a 20 foot alley and are 
usually sold in pairs, triplets or blocks of four. While street improvements are being put 
in we are selling the lots at $50 each—$5 down and $5a month, no interest, title guaran- ; 
teed, and taxes until 1906 fully paid. They are worth more right now and as soon as work is completed they will advance. J ots in 
the adjoining University district are now $400 to $1000. The City Heights lots will some day be worth more than $1000 each It will 
pay you to buy them to hold. There is no other opportunity like this in the United States today, We will guarantee satisfaction. 


Our Plan of Selling Protects You 


Write us how many lots you think of buying and send $5.00 deposit on each to secure them, We will pick out the best unsold 
lots for you and mail you full particulars regarding them and plenty of booklets about San Diego. If youthen decide not to take 
the lots we will refund all your deposit money and relieve you from all obligations. We are the largest dealers in city 
property and ranch lands in San Diego and know every foot of property here as well as you know 
your own door yard, You cannot make a mistake in buying City Heights lots at $50. Mail your deposit today. 


RALSTON REALTY CO., Dept. C, City Heights, Title Building, San Diego, California 


a Month 
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LL, GENER AL AGENT, 625 » 
, SHOTWER: NCISCO, CALI ALIFORN lA ™ 









ASSENGER & TICKET Agr 
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T. D. CONNELLY, GENERAL AGENT, 230 SOUTH SPRING STRE ET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 




















No beauty can stand the 
disfigurement of bad teeth 





100 () D FOR THIN 
PEOPLE 

Makes plump figures and 

rosy complexions. Cures 


Rheumatism. Nervous Debility, bad Take care of your 


stomach; restores health and vigor. Good 
for women and puny children. Trial 


yp ed a teeth. Only one 
way— 


KILL THE GERMS Sozodont 


And there will be no diseasee—-The LITTLE 
GIANT kills all disease carrying insects—It destroys 
the germs—Tuberculal infection— Ty phoid— Ma- 
laria and Yellow Fever will not exist where it is used. 














It is the recognized Germicide-the greatest “‘Good for Bad Teeth 
Insecticide and the most powerful disinfectant ” 
known. ALWAYS READY —Simple to operate— + Not Bad for Good Teeth 


Makes its own Gas—Lasts a Life Time— 
Sent Postpaid to any address for $1.00. 
Valuable circular FREE, 


GIANT DISINFECTINE COMPANY, 
Suite “M” Ruth Bldg. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 








HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK 
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L.E, WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (gisra 


AGENCY FOR ITS 
PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


19 SPEAR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


-B-8- 8-8-8 - 8-8-8 -8- 8-8-8 - 8-8-8 - 8-8-2888 - 8-8-8 - 8-28-28 - 8-2-2 


The leading magazine of California and the West. $1 a year 
—ten cents a copy. Published by Passenger Department, 
Southern Pacific, 431 California St., San Francisco, California. 
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LOS ANGELES 








Van N uys Broadway Hotel 


Best American Plan Hotel on the Coast 


RATES: 


American plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day 
European plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day 


Ideal location for both the business man 


and the tourist. 


416 South Broadway 


Los Angeles, California 











THE 


KELSO 


COUPLER 
The Kelso ««lock-set’’ is a real 
one. Dispenses with acro- 


batic work by the switchman. 
Equally positive <«lock-to-the- 


lock.”” Meets fully ALL 


the requirements of the Safety 
Appliance Law and of the Rules 
of the M. C. B. Association 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McGonway & Torley Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE 
No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 





LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 








OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : : : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 





Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


P. 0. Box 566, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 
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TO SEE THE BEST OF 


CALIFORNIA’S ORANGE GROVES 


SS TAKE THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC'S J 
e 


~~ Y INSIDE TRACK FLYER [ 














| SPECIAL DAILY SERVICE :: SPECIAL TRAIN :: FREE CHAIR CAR 
: | | 
| | 
a e 5 





A GLIMPSE OF THE NEW GLENWOOD 
CALIFORNIA'S MISSION HOTEL, AT RIVERSIDE 





THE INSIDB TRACK is the short line from Los Angeles and Pasadena to Riverside, Loma Linda and 
Redlands, traversing the renowned San Gabriel Valley, and is the only line passing the old San Gabriel Mission. 
The Flyer makes the trip in a day, allowing ample time for luncheon at Riverside, and drives among the orange groves. 
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After 15 Years 


Of constant dealing in real estate, both City and Country, we 

have joined interests and by doing so we are better able to 

serve our clients than if we were doing business separately. ’ 
We handle all kinds of real estate, large and small, both City and Country, in any part of the United 
States, or Mexico. We have a 20,000 acre Colony of the finest lands in California, with an abundance of 
water for irrigation, at $45.00 per acre, in tracts to suit; one-fourth cash, balance in four annual pay- 
ments. We have cattle ranches from 10,000 to 50,000 acres, all stocked. We have 10,000 to 30,000 
acre tracts of timber land with millions of feet only awaiting the woodman’s axe. We have large ranches 
(or haciendas, as they are called) in Mexico, ranging from 50,000 to 800,000 acres, which can_be bought 
from 50 cents to $3.00 per acre. We particularly ask you to write us about our Colony. WE KNOW 
WE CAN PLEASE YOU. And we also know you will NEVER REGRET having invested in this 
Colony. Send for our prospectus. It will interest you, even if you don’t purchase. We will also give you 
information free about any line of business in California. Write us to-day. 


The Renfro-Peck Co., Inc., 634% Market St., San Francisco 








THE SCENIC LINE or THE WORLD 


j The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


Through Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to 


DENVER, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Handsomely illustrated books of travel sent free on application to 


T. D. CONNELLY W.C. McBRIDE W. J. SHOTWELL 
General Agent General Agent General Agent 
230 So, Spring Street 124 Third Street 625 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon San Francisco, California 








S. K, HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colorado 
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Throw Away Your 
GLASSES 


You do not have to 
wear thein and 
ought not to. 











You can see 
again wi id - 
your own e. 

¥o hg as you use 












A tonic eye-food and sight-strength- 

ener put upin the form of an ointment 

for convenient use, as harmless as 
omg contains no atropine, no co- 

, nO mercury or other poisonous 
drugs—not used in the « eyes but on the outside of the lids. 

Restores to the eyes their natural strength and clearness. 

Cures weak, dim, painful, water y strained, blurred, headachy 

eyes; astigmatism, myopia and other troubles of sight, eye- 

nerves and muscles; pterygium, granulations, floating spots, 
films and scums; also opacities ‘and cataracts in man + ene 
and‘‘throws aw. ay ” glasses = old and young. Thousan 

and write of it, like Mrs. Ca) 

“Dec. 1,194 Dear Doctor: “I have used two boxes of your 
Eyelin which has cured me of all trouble I had with my eyes. 
When I commenced to use Eyelin I had been wearing glasses 
for over twelve years, and the time had come when they gave 
me no relief ABE the Oculists said they could not do anything 
forme. I can now read and use atl eyes for any kind of work 
for hours at a time. sifor Eyelin, 

Ey atin hi to answer any and all inquiries in regard to what 
lin has done for me, I am, Tog ys Mrs. B. M. Carr, care 
Southern Hotel, Chattan 

OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION, Send us #1 and we will 
mail to you (in plain wrapper) a full-sized package of Kyelin 
(enough to cure most cases) with the doctor’s instructions how 
to use it. Your money back if Eyelin doesn’t suit you. Write 
for free advice, testimonials and plain talks. 

» Til. 


THE EYELIN CO., 1425 Washington Blvd., Chi 






































A Dream of Fair Women 


(Tennyson) 





An Art Portfolio 
containing (10) 
pictures of beautiful 
women representing 
different types from 
the oriental beauty 
to the Cowboy Girl 
of the wild west. 
All made in the 
most beautiful and 
artistic colors. Size 
7x10 inches made 
on artist stippled 
paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing 
and just the thing 
for your den. 

Sent prepaid to any 
address in U. S. or 
Canada for soc. Exp. 
or P.O. M. O.,, cur- 
rency or U.S, stamps. 


Address 


The White City 
Art Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














326 Dearborn Street 


P.S, If youorder in 10 days an extra picture entitled 
‘*A Nifty Dip® will be sent free. 














FOR HENS 


TRADE MARK 





lz, and April 25, 1899. 
FOR LITTLE CHICKS 





2 inch Mesh, 1% inch, 1 inch 


4 inch Mesh 5 
Ask Our Agents in Every Town for 


UNION LOCK 
POULTRY FENCE 


Also Our Farm, Field and 
Hog Fencing 


REG'STERED 


THE BEST, THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST 


Patronize Home Industry 


Pacific Steel & Wire Company 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
100 Front Street, San Francisco 
Factory. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 











San Francisco Overland Routes 


Pacific Mail S.S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental S.S. Co., and Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha (Oriental $.S. Co.) 

Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago 
& North-Western, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railways. 








T. D. McKAY, General Passenger Agent 


NO. 4 WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 














Grose SHeet Metat Works 
Tin, Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 
SKYLIGHTS 
TIN, GALVANIZED IRON AND SLATE ROOFS 
LEAKY ROOFS REPAIRED 
1176 MISSION STREET PHONE FOLSOM 2046 





FOR 


Comfort, Pleasure, Health «* Home 
Come to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Nine Nations 


Won’t You Try It—Free? 


different 
nations, are constant users of Liquozone. 
Some are using it to get well; some to keep 


Now Use Liquozone. 


Millions of people, of nine 


well. Some to cure germ diseases; some as 
a tonic. No medicine was ever so widely 


employed. These users are everywhere; your 
neighbors and friends are among them. And 
half the people you meet—wherever you are 
—know some one whom Liquozone has cured. 

If you need help, please ask some of these 
users what Liquozone does. Don’t blindly 
take medicine for what medicine cannot do. 
Drugs never kill germs. For your own sake, 
ask about Liquozone; then let us buy you a 
full-sized bottle to try. 


We Paid $100,000 


For the American rights to Liquozone. 
We did this after testing the product for 
two years, through physicians and hospitals, 
after proving, in thousands of difficult cases, 
that Liquozone destroys the cause of any 
germ disease. 

Liquozone has, for more than 20 years, 
been the constant subject of scientific and 
chemical research. It is not made by com- 
pounding drugs, nor with alcohol. Its vir- 
tues are derived solely from gas—largely 
oxygen gas—by a process requiring immense 
apparatus and 14 days’ time. The result is 
a liquid that does what oxygen does. It is a 
nerve food and blood food—the most helpful 
thing in the world to you. Its effects are 
exhilarating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet it is 
a germicide so certain that we publish on 
every bottle an offer of $1,000 for a disease 
germ that it cannot kill. The reason is that 
germs are vegetables; and Liquozone—like 
excess of oxygen—is deadly to vegetal matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquozone. 
It is the only way known to kill germs in the 
body without killing the tissue, too. Any 
drug that kills germs is a poison and it can- 
not be taken internally. Every physician 
knows that medicine is almost helpless in 
any germ disease. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. All 
that medicine can do for these troubles is 
to help Nature overcome the germs, and such 


results are indirect and uncertain. 
zone attacks the germs, wherever they are. 
And when the germs which cause a disease 
are destroyed, the disease must end, and 
That is inevitable. 


forever. 
Asthma 
Abscess—Anamia 
Bronchitis 
Blood Poison 
Bright’s Disease 
Bowel Troubles 
Coughs—Colds 
Consumption 
Colic—Croup 
Constipation 
Catarrh—Cancer 
Dysentery— Diarrhea 
Dandruff—Dropsy 
Dyspepsia 
Eczema—Erysipelas 
Fevers—Gall Stones 
Goitre—Gout 
Gonorrhea—Gleet 





Liquo- 


Hay Fever— Influenza 
Kidney Diseases 

La Grippe 
Leucorrhea 

Liver Troubles 
Malaria— Neuralgia 
Many Heart Troubles 
Piles— Pneumonia 
Pleurisy— Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scrofula—Syphilis 
Skin Diseases 
Stomach Troubles 
Throat Troubles 
Tuberculosis 
Tumors—Ulecers 
Varicocele 

Women’s Diseases 





All diseases that begin with fever—all inflammation—all 
catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the results of impure or 
poisoned blood. 

In nervous debility Liquozone acts as a vitalizer, accom- 
plishing what no drugs can do. 


50c. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have never tried 
it, please send us this coupon. We will then mail 
you an order on a local druggist for a full size bottle, 
and we will pay the druggist ourselves forit. This 
is our free gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can do. In 
justice to yourself, please, accept it to-day, for it 
places you under no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 5oc. and $1. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPGN 


for this offer may not appear again. _ Fill out the blanks 
and mail it to THe Liquozone Company, 458-464 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


My disease i8.....00..0-. ; ee 
I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will supply 
me a 50c. bottle free I will take it. 


M 17-4 Give full address—write plainly. 











Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquozone will be 
gladly supplied for a test. 
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Mr. Edison’s 


New Inventions 
LIKE TURNING IRON TO GOLD 


By his recent inventions Thomas A. Edison has changed the “ talk- 
ing machine,” against which so many are prejudiced, to a beautiful 
musical instrument, that everyone enjoys. He has given his PHONO- 
GRAPH the widest scope of any instrument in the world and made 
it the greatest entertainer and musical educator of this marvelous 
age, bringing concert and theatre to your home, in town or country. 

How P Ecnaalae a genuine EDISON PHONOGRAPH (or any 
imitation) and you find that the 
RECORD and the REPRO- 
DUCER are the parts that count. 
The rest is a machine to turn the 
record and a horn to amplify the 
sound. 

By inventing the EDISON GOLD 
MOULDED RECORD, Thomas A. 
Edison accomplished : 


1st—Elimination of all scratching or other 
mechanical noises. 

2d—The recording of delicate tones and high 
notes. 

3d—The securing of the rich quality of the 
original sound. 


Then by inventing the “Model 
C” Reproducer, found ONLY on 
EDISON PHONOGRAPHS, he pro- 
vided : 


1st—The only means to reproduce those deli- 
cate tones. 

2d—Complete rendering of the full richness 
of quality of band or orchestra and 
both the richness and volume of the 
human voice. 


Therefore the EDISON PHONOGRAPH is the only instrument 
that sings like the singer, that correctly renders instrumental music,that 
does not offend the ear, that really entertains, that actually educates. 

Most of our customers say: “If I’d known the EDISON PHONO- 
GRAPH was like that I’d have bought one long ago.” Don’t deprive 
yourself. Ask the nearest dealer to let you hear it. 


Thirty-two Superb Edison Records for dancing have just been issued. 
These are made at the proper tempo, have full volume, and rich tone, 
and the selections are among the best ever reproduced. Send for 
Phonograph Catalogue, Record Catalogue, or Dance Supplement. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
ORANGE, N. J. I. C. S. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograph 
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Electric-Lighted 
Throughout 


The Overland Limited is a blaze of glory from Cali- 
fornia to Union Passenger Station, Chicago. Leaves San 
Francisco 9:00 a. m., arrives Chicago 9:25 a. m. the third 
day. Route—Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and the 


a e 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
* 
Railways 
It is worth your while to write today for rates and 
reservations East via this line. 
Cc. L. CANFIBLD, B. K. GARRISON, 


General Agent, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
635 Market St., San Francisco 303 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
















VIA SHASTA ROUTE 














In the world’s scenic paradise, amid the majesuc pines and lordl: i -inspiri 
Shadia. At the fountamn-head ou the celebrated Shasta Warr whieh hee yoke na ot en 
@ Elevated scenic railway. @ Superbly appointed cottages. able service the standard of excellence. 


A ten day stop-over privilege at Shasta Springs is allowed 
on round trip or one way first-class limited tickets 


For beautiful souvenir and full details, address JOHN S. MATHESON, Manager Shasta Springs Hotel Co., 
SHASTA SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
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ON OF OUTDOOR LIFE AWAIT YOU AT 





1) THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO BEACH 
} A e THE WORLD'S MOST EQUABLE CLIMATE. UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
, * THE NEW GLENWOOD, RIVERSIDE 
i } ‘2 CALIFORNIA'S MISSION HOTEL. IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE PADRES 
| / THE CASA LOMA, REDLANDS 
' f >) AMID ORANGE GROVES AND SNOW-CAPPED MOUNTAINS; DRY, WARM AIR 
\ THE HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 
| 


A) A FEAST OF FLOWERS DELIGHTING EVERY SENSE 
THE RAYMOND, PASADENA 
VIEW OF MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY ENCIRCLING THE COMPASS 
THE MARYLAND, nhaanten 
| PASADENA’S LATEST HOTEL, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
THE ANGELUS, LOS ANGELES 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, CENTRAL, CONVENIENT, LUXURIOUS 
THE LANKERSHIM, LOS ANGELES 
' OS ANGELES’ TWENTIETH CENTURY HOTEL, WELCOME FOR ALL 
THE POTTER, san BARBARA 
THE SCENIC HOTEL OF THE PACIFIC SHORE, FACING THE OCEAN 
THE ARLINGTON, SANTA BARBARA 
MAINTAINS ITS TRADITION OF PERFECT SATISFACTION 
THE HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES, PASO ROBLES 
WHERE SUNSHINE AND HOT SPRINGS BRING HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


THE HOTEL DEL Monrs. THE BEAUTIFUL, DEL MONTE 
HE GOAL OF THE GOLFER. BY THE SEA, NEAR OLD MONTEREY 


| , THE SEA BEACH ypeeriinconoal SANTA CRUZ 
we, A SURF-KISSED PARADISE WHERE BIG TREES GROW 
| { THE HOTEL VENDOME, SAN JOSE 
\ mm ‘MID FRUITS AND FLOWERS. THE WAY TO THE GREAT LICK TELESCOPE 
| fe THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, SAN JOSE 
4 WHERE GUEST AND COMFORT MEET EN ROUTE TO MT HAMILTON 
K THE CALIFORNIA HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
} Y, THE SHRINE OF THE EPICURE, THE HOME OF ITS GUESTS 
} . [f | THE HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
4! SAN FRANCISCO'S NEW HOTEL, THE HOST OF GUESTS FROM EVERY LAND 
} THE PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
| ‘ WORLD-FAMOUS AMONG THE WORLD'S TRAVELERS 
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LGATE's 


GOOD TEETH : GOOD HEALTH 


AN (IDEAL POWDER (N AN [DEAL PACKAGE 
THE SAFEST FOR YOU AND YOUR CHILOREN 


COLGATE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806 MAKERS OF FINE SOAPS ANDO PERFUMES NEW YORK 





